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There has been an undeniable tendency on the part of liberal 
theologians to disparage, or at all events to be decidedly lukewarm 
in supporting, foreign missionary effort. And in this matter a 
good many persons who, without much knowledge of or sym- 
pathy with any definite form of liberal theology, vaguely plume 
themselves upon their enlightenment or common-sense, are of the 
same mind. The fact is, strange as it may appear, that serious 
enthusiasm for missions tends to be associated with a rather narrow 
theology. The greatest of the missionary societies of the English 
church is largely in the hands of the narrowest section of the narrow- 
est party in that church. The authorities of the Church Missionary 
Society have been known to refuse an admirably qualified candidate 
of otherwise evangelical opinions on account of a measure of sym- 
pathy with critical theology which few of our present bishops would 
disclaim. Other very energetic missionary societies and missionary 
orders which could be mentioned tend on the whole to represent 
the opposite extreme of theological opinion. In defense of a hostile 
or lukewarm attitude toward missions it is often assumed that recent 
changes of theological opinion have weakened the arguments upon 
which the duty of missionary effort on the part of the church depends. 
I propose in the present article to inquire how far this is the case. 
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It cannot be denied that many of the arguments frequently used 
in defense of missionary work in the past are arguments which 
do not appeal to the modern mind. How far orthodox people of 
the last generation really did believe that the whole heathen world 
was doomed to everlasting torments unless they heard and accepted 
what is technically called “the gospel,” I will not attempt to inquire. 
If we go back far enough, there certainly was a time when such a creed 
was held. It is astounding to find cultivated fathers of the church 
living on terms of familiar intercourse with virtuous pagans, and 
assuming all the time that their friends’ virtues were quite incapable 
of saving them from the inevitable doom. Sometimes we find them 
making little jokes on the everlasting punishment which was in store 
for their friends. Medieval philosophy succeeded to some extent 
in reconciling the authorities which appeared to demand such an 
eschatology with the natural instincts of the unsophisticated moral 
consciousness by placing men like Socrates or Aristotle technically 
in hell, but still in a very tolerable quarter of the same—by no means 
the hell of ferocious theologians like Tertullian or Calvin. Modern 
orthodox theology has given a more uncertain sound upon this matter; 
but it cannot be denied that missionary appeals have frequently 
assumed that some awful fate was in store for the heathen, no matter 
how fully they acted up to their lights and no matter how great the 
measure of that light, if they died without having accepted the gospel 
message. And it is impossible to deny the effectiveness of such 
appeals when they fell upon minds to which such a view of the uni- 
verse seemed really credible. It would be a waste of time to argue 
against such a view at the present day. There are probably large 
numbers of persons—conservative theologians and by no means 
illiterate clergymen as well as the wholly ignorant—who would refuse 
definitely to disclaim the possibility of everlasting punishment befall- 
ing relatively good men who die without having heard of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ; still more of them would admit that such a fate 
might be in store for those who have heard, but not accepted, the 
“terms of salvation” contained, or supposed to be contained, in the 
New Testament—a possibility which has sometimes, with undeniable 
logic, been actually twisted around into an argument against missions 
to the heathen. It has been argued that by preaching the gospel to 
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the heathen we are involving them in a doom from which involuntary 
ignorance might otherwise exempt them. But in practice such 
theories make little real impression on modern minds. To most 
people it has become almost incredible that they were ever really 
believed by the people who professed them. And it seems undeniably 
the fact that the abandonment of this appalling theology has some- 
times been supposed to relieve churches and individual Christians 
from the duty of missionary effort. And yet surely such a line of 
thought might just as well be used against home missions, against 
the ordinary work of a clergyman in an ordinary parish, against every 
effort to make other people better Christians or better men, or even 
against being a good Christian oneself. If the theory of eternal tor- 
ments for non-belief is the only reason for attempting to make hea- 
thens into Christians, why be Christians at all? It is possible, no 
doubt, that those who are not saved here may be saved hereafter, but 
it is equally possible that every good thing that we might do now may 
afterward be done by God through some other agency. The line of 
thought which would postpone doing a good thing because, if we do 
not do it, it might be done hereafter by someone else, might be urged 
with equal force against any possible form of beneficent human 
activity. 

Another line of argument which still finds favor with some who 
would not deny the “salvability” of the virtuous heathen is that 
which founds itself on the express commands of Christ. The risen 
Christ, it is said, commanded his disciples to go “into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” It is not, we are 
often told in sermons, for Christians who believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God to inquire into the reasonableness of such a command: 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die. 
It is difficult to dispute the logic of this position upon the theological 
premises of those who employ it. Yet it may be doubted whether, 
even among those who have no definite theological or critical objec- 
tions to the rather drill-sergeant theology which it implies, this kind 
of appeal is very effective in modern times. It is vaguely felt 
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that it cannot be wrong to think, to demand a reason for what we do; 
and the modern man who is not convinced that missions are really a 
good thing on their own merits will seldom be converted into a hearty 
or enthusiastic supporter of them by insistance upon the positive com- 
mands of Christ, even though he may not theoretically deny either 
the fact that Christ uttered the words attributed to him or the infal- 
libility of such utterances. But unfortunately the words in question 
are among the most disputed of all the sayings attributed to our Lord 
in the Synoptic Gospels. Even if they form part of the true text of 
the present Gospel of Matthew, their historical character is open to 
grave suspicion. Wherever baptism is alluded to in the Epistles and 
Acts, it is always baptism in the name of the Lord; in the earlier 
part of the Didache we find the same phrase. Even in the ninth 
century we find a pope recognizing that the formula, “I baptize thee 
in the name of Jesus Christ,” might be valid. Such a state of things 
would be hardly conceivable, had our Lord ever commanded baptism 
with the trinitarian formula. To say that baptism in the name of 
the Lord means simply “Christian baptism”—i. e., baptism in the 
name of the Trinity—is a palpable subterfuge, which will convince 
no one whose critical sense is not hopelessly distorted by the desire to 
bolster up traditional views. And now Mr. Conybeare has shown 
that the passage is frequently quoted by Eusebius in another form: 
“Go ye and make disciples of all nations in my name, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you.” This points 
either to an earlier state of the text or to the existence of some gospel 
—perhaps the “‘ Logia”’—earlier than the present Matthew. It is true 
that even in the Eusebian form of the saying there remains the com- 
mand to preach the gospel to all the world. But the transformation 
which the words have undergone suggests the possibility of earlier 
growth. Such growth has undoubtedly taken place in other cases, 
as may be ascertained by the simple process of comparing one Syn- 
optist with another. This particular saying is open to objections on 
two grounds. In the first place, there is the general doubt whether 
our Lord contemplated definitely a mission to all the world. He had 
undoubtedly before the close of his earthly life so far abandoned 
Jewish ideas as to the limitations to the Jewish nation of God’s 
fatherly love that his gospel was eminently fitted to be preached to 
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all the world. A gospel based upon the idea of God’s impartial 
fatherly love to all mankind was in its essential nature a universal 
religion; but it is doubtful whether Jesus expressly thought of him- 
self as more than the Messiah and savior of his own people, though 
I should myself be far from categorically rejecting all passages which 
seem to suggest a wider conception of his mission. Secondly, there 
is the doubt attaching to all recorded sayings of the risen Christ. 
The earliest record of the resurrection — that of St. Paul in I Cor., 
chap. 15—says nothing of any spoken words; and the sayings attri- 
buted to the risen Christ by the evangelists differ among themselves. 
Then again, it may be urged, as the general result of synoptic criti- 
cism, that sayings peculiar to St. Matthew’s Gospel which suggest the 
point of view of a developed theology and a developed ecclesiastical 
organization are probably among the very latest additions to the 
gospel narrative. The truth is that no one who has realized the actual 
effect of critical research into the process by which the gospels came 
into their present form can any longer rest an important practical 
duty exclusively upon any single or isolated saying of our Lord. That 
the general picture of our Lord’s character, teaching, and person- 
ality given us by the Synoptic Gospels (whatever may be thought 
about the Fourth) is a trustworthy historical picture is being more 
and more conclusively proved, and more and more universally 
accepted by sane and sober critics; but here and there criticism has 
detected the growth of touches—often representing true develop- 
ments of the real spiritual meaning of our Lord’s teaching in its bear- 
ing upon the problems of a later age—to an extent which makes it 
impossible to appeal to this or that isolated saying of our Master 
when it does not come home to the reason and conscience of the 
modern man. It is impossible, for instance, to ascertain whether 
the prohibition of divorce did or did not except the case of adultery. 
We accept our Lord’s general moral teaching just because it does 
come home to us. It is because the teaching of the Jewish prophet 
of two thousand years ago still appeals to us as the highest religious 
teaching which we know, that we regard it as a unique, and in a 
sense final, revelation of God, and Christ himself therefore as the 
unique Revealer. The general effect of his teaching, the general 
impression which the gospels give us of his unique moral and spiritual 
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insight and intimate communion with the Father, is, indeed, such 
that we might reasonably rely upon his authority in isolated cases, 
even if we did ourselves see the objection to something which he for- 
bade or the reason for something which he commanded. But the 
doubt as to whether he said any particular thing which does not bear 
the indefinable cachet of originality is such that practically this method 
of resting morality upon mere exegesis is impossible to us. And 
perhaps it is morally best for us that it should be so. “It is expedient 
for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you.” As things are, the duty of mission work cannot 
be rested upon a text. It must commend itself to reason and con- 
science, or it will no longer be recognized as a duty by modern men. 
It must be shown to rest upon and spring from that moral ideal which 
Christ taught, and which as a whole does so thoroughly commend 
itself to the moral consciousness of the modern world or of all that is 
best in it. The question is: Does mission work commend itself to 
us on those grounds ? 

What, then, are the considerations which commend themselves to 
the mind of the modern man as adequate motives for corporate effort 
and pecuniary contribution on the part of the many, and for the severer 
self-sacrifice of the actual missionary? I answer: Every motive 
which is sufficient to induce a man to subscribe to, or personally to 
take part in, the work of the church at home. Every consideration 
which leads a man to value Christianity for himself must lead him to 
value it for others; and, if he has at all entered into the meaning of 
Christianity—into its fundamental idea of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man—all the considerations which commend 
Christianity to him as a good thing for his own countrymen must lead 
him to regard it as a good thing for members of other nations and 
races, and a duty therefore on the part of those who possess that good 
thing themselves to try and extend it to others also. The essential 
principle of Christian ethics is that it is a duty to promote the good of 
all mankind. The only way in which it could be made out not to be 
a duty to promote the spread of Christianity among other nations 
would be to show that, though good for us, it is not good for others— 
good for westerns perhaps, but not good for easterns; good for civi- 
lized men, but not good for the uncivilized. The thesis that Christian- 
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ity is a religion specially and exclusively suited for western men is a 
difficult one in face of the fact that it grew out of, and has absorbed 
into itself, the religion of an eastern and Semitic people, and that its 
Founder—whatever else he was—and its first apostles were without 
exception members of that same race. The contention that it demands 
a high level of civilization and is not suited for the uncivilized is a 
slightly more plausible one, but the unfortunate thing about that 
line of argument is that it proves too much. It proves that missions 
are not only a mistake now, but that they always have been a mistake. 
The missions that excite the most furious hostility on the part of our 
anti-missionary Christians are perhaps the missions to the natives 
of India. Now, it can hardly be seriously denied that the civiliza- 
tion of India is on at least as high a level as that of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, of the German races converted to Christianity in the 
course of the Middle Ages, or even of the bulk of the inhabitants of 
Gaul before their Christianization. If the anti-missionary principle 
had always been acted upon, how many Christians would there have 
been in the world now? With regard to the lowest races of mankind, 
it is slightly more plausible to suggest that they are not yet fit for 
Christianity; but then it is just in these cases that it is easiest to prove 
by actual appeals to experience the enormous benefits which Chris- 
tianity confers upon those who accept it, and the practicability of 
promoting its acceptance, not by isolated individuals here and there, 
but by whole tribes and districts. The existence of a native Christian 
sovereign like Khama,' and the enormous superiority of his régime 
to that of any other native ruler in South Africa, would be a sufficient 
demonstration of that. Moreover, to insist that a people shall be 
civilized first, and then be presented with a religion fit for civilized 


t “Born about 1830, he is by far the most remarkable Kafir now living in South 
Africa, for he has shown a tact, prudence, and tenacity of purpose which would have 
done credit to a European statesman. He was converted to Christianity while still a 
boy, and had much persecution to endure at the hand of his heathen father, who at 
last banished him for refusing to take a second wife. What is not less remarkable, 
he has carried his Christianity into practice, evincing both a sense of honor as well as 
a humanity which has made him the special protector of the old and the weak, and 
even of the bushmen who serve the Bamangwato.”—Bryce, Impressions of South 
Ajrica (1898), p. 264. The chapter of this work which Mr. Bryce has devoted to 
missions may be commended to readers skeptical about the practical effect of mission 
work. 
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men, is about as reasonable as it would be to insist that no man 
should enter the water until he knows how to swim. It assumes 
that civilization and religion have nothing to do with one another. 
To put it at its lowest, Christianity is one of the forces which make 
for civilization; and in particular it may be said to be historically 
one of the most powerful agents for extending the civilization and 
culture of a higher civilization to those hitherto upon a lower plane of 
civilization. It was through their acceptance of Christianity that a 
measure of old-world culture and civilization was diffused among the 
barbarous invaders of the Roman Empire. Had the arguments of 
our anti-missionary Christians prevailed, we at the present time 
should be—so far as we can see—neither Christian nor civilized. If 
it was right for the civilized and Christian inhabitants of the Roman 
Empire to communicate their civilization and their Christianity to 
our barbarian forefathers, how can it not be right for us to attempt 
to extend the advantages both of civilization and of Christianity to 
peoples whose capacity for receiving it there is no reason to believe 
to be lower than our own ? 

At the bottom of the anti-missionary sentiment of the average 
cultivated or half-cultivated person there lies a vague and confused 
idea that all religions are much the same, or at all events that it is 
enough for each individual or race to act up to the precepts of its 
own creed. And yet this is a notion which hardly admits of serious 
defense. Are we to say even that speculative truth is of no impor- 
tance—no part of that true good of humanity which morality, to say 
nothing of Christian morality, requires us to promote for all man- 
kind? Do we in the education of children or of grown-up men 
consider that it is of no importance whether we teach them truth or 
falsehood ? It would be a duty to teach what we ourselves believe to 
be a true account of the ultimate origin and nature of the world, even 
if it had no practical effect on conduct. And yet I freely admit that 
it would be scarcely possible to arouse much enthusiasm for the diffu- 
sion of religious truth among distant races, if we did suppose that it 
would make no difference to their conduct or to their happiness. 
But will anyone—I do not say of professedly Christian belief, but with 
any knowledge of the actual movements of human thought—seri- 
ously declare that men’s theory of the universe has no influence upon 
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their conduct? I can quite understand, of course, the position of 
those who say that the Christian view of the universe is a false one, 
and exercises a more or less injurious effect upon conduct; but to 
suggest that what people believe about the universe exercises no effect 
upon their ideals of character and conduct is a contention which I 
can hardly believe that any reflecting man will seriously adopt. 
There is the closest possible connection between man’s theory of the 
universe on the one hand, and their ethical practice on the other. 
The Brahminical ideal of life is closely connected with the Brah- 
minical theory of the universe; so is that of Christianity, of Buddhism, 
and of any other religion. If we regard our ideals of conduct as 
superior to those of Brahminism, it is our duty to diffuse those views 
of the universe which we ourselves believe to be most calculated to 
produce the highest ethical ideal and the highest ethical practice. 
In point of fact we are already, by our government and our system of 
government education in India and elsewhere, as well as by the mere 
contact with western literature, undermining both the theology and 
morality of the native religions; the only question can be whether 
we are to make the attempt to put anything in its place. Even if we 
understand by the duty of philanthropy or benevolence merely the 
duty of promoting human happiness, it would be easy enough to show 
the closest connection between theories of the universe and the happi- 
ness of those who hold them. Méissionaries really familiar with the 
savage mind tell us how much sheer misery is caused by superstitious 
terror, and by the cruel rites which still demand their victims wher- 
ever savage theology holds undisputed sway. The injurious effect (in 
different ways) of Hindu and Mohammedan beliefs upon the happi- 
ness of women, and of those whom such religions place beyond the 
pale of ordinary humanity, would be quite a sufficient consideration 
to inspire humane persons with the desire that their place should be 
taken by a religion which recognizes the equal claims to due considera- 
tion of male and female, slave and freeman, even if they cared nothing 
for character or ideals for their own sake. But I cannot undertake 
here to argue the case for missions on the basis of any other ethic than 
that which recognizes moral well-being as part of true human good, 


and therefore the duty of promoting such moral well-being for all 
mankind. 
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Much of the vague talk about the practical unimportance of 
religion which we meet with in newspapers, since they have taken 
to allowing their columns to be made an instrument for enabling 
uneducated persons to instruct the world on fundamental questions, 
is the result of pure ignorance. I remember one correspondent who 
gravely informed us that every religion consisted of two parts: one 
part consisted in “dogma,” which varies in different religions and is 
of no importance; while the other part consists in morality, and that 
is the same in all religions. I cannot stay here to demonstrate elab- 
orately the fact that the lower religions of mankind—though undoubt- 
edly they have their points of connection with ethics—are not to any 
considerable extent ethical systems at all, and that they do not always 
supply a sanction for any kind of ethics—least of all for the highest 
kind of ethics. The tendency of many primitive religions, or of 
elements in them, is positively (from our point of view) anti-ethical. 
No doubt it is true that the higher a religion becomes, the closer is its 
connection with morality. It is connected with it in two ways. In 
the first place, a man’s view of the universe influences his attitude 
toward morality; and, in the second place, each of the great historical 
religions of the higher kind actually contains an ethical system. I 
will not stay to illustrate the close connection between the theory of 
the universe and the associated ethical creed. What I want most to 
insist upon here is the simple fact that the ethical ideals of different 
religions are not the same. The Christian apologist has no reason 
whatever for seeking to minimize the elements either of theological 
or of ethical truth which are common to all or many of the higher 
religions. But there are elements in them which are different. Even 
when they contain the same precepts, their practical effect is neutral- 
ized by the existence of much which is inconsistent with them. 
Judaism taught the duty of love to one’s neighbors, but it neutralized 
it in practice by the stress which it laid upon sacrifices, upon cere- 
monial purity, upon the sanctity of an immoral oath, and the like. 
The teaching of Mohammedanism about our duty to women, to 
slaves, and to unbelievers is fundamentally inconsistent with the 
teaching of Christianity. Buddhism agrees with Christianity in its 
humanitarian precepts, but its whole outlook upon the world, and 
consequently the motive even of the philanthropy which it recom- 
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mends, are different. To the orthodox Buddhist life is an evil; the ob- 
ject of moral effort is to escape from the burden of personal conscious- 
ness; the highest moral ideal is that of the self-centered contem- 
plative monk; charity is recommended rather because it implies 
renunciation on the part of the charitable than because it benefits its 
object. The practical results of a religion which finds its ultimate 
’ goal in death can hardly be the same as that of a religion which finds 
it in a more abundant life. If there are such differences of ethical 
ideals between those higher religions which have most in common, it 
will be unnecessary to say a word about the enormous contrasts 
between Christian morality and the ethical ideas of savages. It is 
enough for me to insist that, if we believe the morality acknowledged 
by Christianity to be true, it must be a duty to teach it to other nations 
also. A non-missionary Christianity is a contradiction in terms; 
it denies those very ideas of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of all men which are the most essential content of the Christian 
religion itself. 

Whether we look to the theological or to the purely ethical side of 
the systems known as religious, the advocate of missions is under no 
obligation to take up the position that Christianity is true, and all 
other religions simply false. I assume that we have all by this time 
applied the idea of evolution to religion. We acknowledge the rela- 
tive value of much that is contained in the lower religions, and the 
large amount of positive religious and ethical truth which is contained 
at least in the higher ones. But, however close we suppose another re- 
ligion to approximate to Christianity, that approximation constitutes 
no reason why we should not endeavor to correct what is false and to 
supply what is lacking init. Inthe abstract it might no doubt be con- 
ceivable that two religions should actually teach the same truths, 
though under different names, by means of different forms, and in 
connection with different historical revelations. As a matter of 
historical fact, there is no such practical identity between Christianity 
and any other religion. Neither the view of God which Christianity 
teaches nor its view of human duty is the same as that of any other 
religion.? The duty of teaching the full truth about the nature of 


2 Almost the only case in which this could plausibly be contended would be in the 
case of Judaism in the form in which it is believed by liberal Theists who have prac- 
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God and his ideal for man springs from the general duty of loving 
our neighbor as ourselves. The motive to which the modern mis- 
sionary advocate must appeal is simply the motive of Christian love. 

But, it may be asked, are we to suppose that the enormous change 
which has taken place in our conception of the relation of Christianity 
to other religions is to have no effect upon our practical attitude 
toward missions beyond eliminating some of the arguments at the 
disposal of the missionary advocate? There would be an a priori 
improbability in such a contention, and I do think that the adoption 
of what I may call the modern theological attitude will modify, and 
ought to modify, in some respects our practical attitude toward 
missions. It would be very easy to show that it has already modified 
the methods and tone of the best and most successful missionary 
activity of recent times; but I will here confine myself to the question 
of what ought to be. 

1. In the first place, it will of course modify our actual teaching. 
The difficulty in which the modern liberal Christian finds himself is 
that he practically cannot subscribe to one of the ordinary missionary 
societies without becoming responsible for teaching to others a good 
deal that he does not believe himself. For the moment it is as easy to 
justify such a course as it is to justify a subscription to the mainte- 
nance of a rector or curate at home who believes some things which 
we do not believe. Nobody but a fanatic would refuse to subscribe to 
the funds of a church because some of the money will go to men who 
teach that the whale actually swallowed Jonah. But it is no doubt 
very much to be desired that things which educated men are ceasing 
to believe at home should no longer be taught to the heathen abroad. 
That the prospect of Christianizing educated Hindus or Buddhists is 
injured by the association of Christianity with a mass of Jewish legend 
and (what is probably more important in their views) with a narrow 
and untenable eschatology, can hardly be doubted. It is possible, 
too, that a too narrow conception of Christianity has led missionaries 
tically accepted the Christian idea both of God’s nature and of human duty. Sucha 
position falls short of Christianity only by its refusal to recognize in the historical 
Christ the source of the revelation which it has practically accepted; and this refusal 
involves, every Christian must believe, some measure of spiritual loss. But a discus- 


sion of the proper attitude of Christians toward modern Judaism would require a 
separate article. 
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to oppose native customs and institutions which are really harmless. 
There are persons familiar with China who think that their country 
might now be Christian if the missionaries had allowed the Chinese 
schoolboy to pay a perfectly harmless salutation to the bust of Con- 
fucius. There are persons well acquainted with Japan who hold 
that that country will never be converted to Christianity till our 
missionaries find a means of Christianizing that reverence for the 
dead which proves the basis of Japanese religion and ethical senti- 
ment. Liberal Christians (whatever the measure of their liberality) 
ought to try to influence the policy of the missionary societies or to 
start for themselves missions on more liberal lines, and in particular 
to improve the education given to candidates for mission work. 

2. From the point of view which I have taken up, the duty of 
assisting missions depends in the long run upon the good which the 
mission does. I have no doubt that missions, taking them as they 
actually are, with all the undeniable shortcomings of many missionary 
societies and many individual missionaries, do infinitely more good 
than harm. I cannot stop to argue this. But I venture to suggest 
that missionaries and missionary advocates should insist more than 
they sometimes do upon the actual moral and social results of their 
work. I have been constantly disappointed, in reading missionary 
reports or listening to missionary appeals, at the small amount of 
stress which is laid on this side of the matter. The writer or speaker 
dwells upon the abstract duty of making Christians, upon the number 
of converts, upon their enthusiasm for Christian worship, and the 
like, without telling us what Christianity has actually done for their 
characters and their lives. At bottom the reason for the scant sym- 
pathy with missions of many who are quite ready to support, or even 
to take part in, other kinds of Christian effort is that they no not 
believe it does any good. Abundant evidence can be collected from 
the testimony of impartial witnesses in support of the contention, that 
Christianity does produce enormous and most salutary effects upon 
the lives alike of the most degraded savages and of the most highly edu- 
cated Hindu or Mussulman. Missionary advocates should give 
greater prominence to this evidence in their appeals for support. 

3. In_ estimating the amount of good that has resulted or may be 
expected to result from Christian missions, the number of converts 
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should not be regarded as the only or principal test of success. The 
vague diffusion of Christian ideas which has resulted from missionary 
work in India and in Japan should be considered as of quite equal 
importance with the making of actual converts — both on account of 
the actual improvement in the character and conduct of the persons 
influenced, and of the probable influence of such a vague Christianity 
in the future. I do not mean for a moment to suggest that the mis- 
sionary should give up the attempt to make actual converts. The man 
who believes in Christianity himself cannot regard with entire satis- 
faction any state of mind which falls short of convinced Christianity— 
still less a state of intellectual conviction which is unwilling to face 
the social penalties of an open adhesion to the Christian community. 
A vague Christianity in the many is only made possible by a definite, 
convinced, courageous Christianity in the few. The hope of ulti- 
mately Christianizing whole nations must obviously lie in the work of 
native missionaries; and missionaries, it is needless to say, must be 
whole-hearted and courageous believers in Christianity. But the 
influence which Christianity may exercise, not merely upon individual 
adherents of other religions, but upon the religions themselves, 
should be regarded as a matter of infinitemoment. It is acknowledged 
that Japanese Buddhism has become more theistic in its theology, and 
that its ethical ideal has approximated more closely to that of Chris- 
tianity, through the indirect influence of Christian missions. We 
find non-Christian Japanese of the highest education admitting that 
the only alternative to Christianity as the future religion of Japan 
must be a Buddhism made more definitely theistic and otherwise 
largely influenced by Christian ideas. The change that has already 
taken place in Japanese ideas of religion and morality must be 
regarded as of vast importance for its own sake, and on account of 
the hope which it suggests of a more definite Christianity in the 
future. And all this has been done by missionaries most of whom 
were quite unfitted by ability or training to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of educated men who (to say nothing of their ancient national 
culture) have learned all the secular knowledge that the West has to 
teach them. Enough has been done to suggest the infinite possibili- 
ties that are open to a liberal and cultured Christianity that should 
be as zealous as the illiberal and uncultured Christianity which has 
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played so large a part in the mission work of the past and the 
present. 

I have not attempted in this paper to discuss those actual defects 
of our present missionaries or their converts which play so large a 
part in the criticism of missions which one hears from the average 
globe-trotter, or the army officer who has been quartered in India 
and has not always found professedly Christian servants satis- 
factory. Such criticisms, even when well-founded, are no 
more arguments against missions than the defects of Christian 
ministers and Christian congregations at home are an argument 
against Christianity. All they point to is the duty of getting better 
missionaries, educating them better, and modifying in certain ways 
the policy of missionary societies when they are obscurantist or 
fanatical or unintelligent. But such an improvement in the char- 
acter of missionary activity is not likely to be accomplished if the 
more thoughtful, more sensible, or more theoretically progressive 
members of Christian churches hold altogether aloof from missionary 
work, or at least leave that enthusiastic support of it which gives 
practical control over missionary agencies to the more narrow-minded 
sections of their respective denominations. One of the tasks which 


awaits the progressive Christianity of the future is to show that enthu- 
siasm for Christian teaching has no association with intolerant narrow- 
ness. One of the best ways of doing that would be the foundation of a 
mission or a missionary college to be conducted on liberal lines. 


3A frequent difficulty in more thoughtful critics of mission work is a complete 
ignorance of any but the crudest version of their own religion. Had the author of 
The Soul of a People understood Christianity as well as he understands Buddhism, 
the result of his comparison of the Buddhist ideal with the Christian might have been 
different. 











RECENT CHANGES IN THEOLOGY IN THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH? 


A series of articles on the theological changes in the various eccle- 
siastical bodies of Christendom must have been interesting, if they 
presented with scholarly care and intelligent sympathy the changes 
brought about by the rapid progress of thought which has character- 
ized the last forty years; and the articles which have preceded this 
have fulfilled the splendid promise of such a series. 

It could not but be clear to anyone following the course of scientific 
and theological thinking, and particularly the developments of the 
historical and higher criticism of the Bible, that sooner or later that 
criticism and its results must enter into the thinking and living of the 
churches, certainly in great democratic communities like England 
and America. In Germany, owing to the character of its institutional 
life, it was for many years possible to hold within the circle of the univer- 
sities—or perhaps one should say within that of scholars, scientists, and 
philosophers—the implications and results of scientific and historical 
investigation into religious documents and problems, as well as into 


those problems of things and of mind which bear upon theology. 
Such a condition would be impossible in America, both because of the 
intellectual democracy which characterizes American life, and also 
because of that attribute of the American mind which Guizot has 
pointed out as having been once the peculiar attribute of the French 
mind. Says Guizot: 


There is in the genius of the French something of a sociableness, of a sym- 
pathy—something which spreads itself with more facility and energy than in the 
genius of any other people Their ideas, being more popular, present 
themselves more clearly to the masses, penetrate among them with greater ease. 
.. . » In a word, clearness, sociability, sympathy are the particular character- 
istics of France, of its civilization. 


As in France, so in America, the mind of the people is characterized, 


not only by the ease and rapidity with which ideas and sympathies 
penetrate and diffuse themselves through the whole social body, but 


1 By request of the author, and for special reasons, the Journal departs from its 
usual rule and publishes this article anonymously. 
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by a kind of practical logic which commits the active life of the people 
to the ideas of the intellect and the aspirations of the spirit. It is 
impossible for a vital democracy like ours long to hold ideas in the 
mind without expressing them in daily life. The churches have 
already come—or, if they have not already come, are rapidly corming— 
to recognize the pervading force of great sympathies and ideas, 
and the consequent necessity that they seek for an adjustment of 
the daily feeling and life of the people, especially of their own members, 
to the discoveries and the ideas of the intellect. Such adjustment 
will come anyway, but it is the duty of the church to aid in making 
it true. Churches are per se the most conservative of human insti- 
tutions. They are, like all other forms of human institution, his- 
torical growths, but perhaps more than others they derive the main . 
body of their vital content and of their appeal to men from their 
rootage in history. They all have a common origin in ideas and 
events which were uttered or which happened nineteen hundred years 
ago, and these ideas and events largely determine the intellectual con- 
tent of Christian thought. Again, though churches have at times 
failed to perceive the necessarily universal inclusiveness of their think- 
ing and their work, yet that inclusiveness has been, whether or not 
consciously perceived, a fundamental necessity; and that makes them 
conservative institutions. They cannot quickly accept and incor- 
porate into themselves new discoveries, ideas, and forces, lest they 
commit themselves to ephemeral error, and so alienate the conserva- 
tive temperament and judgment which are characteristic of so large 
a body of the people. They must also be slow in committing them- 
selves even to new truths, because the popular mind is slow in appre- 
hending truth, and their fundamental appeal is to populate feeling 
and judgment. They are, consequently, under special obligation 
to “prove all things and hold fast that which is good.” They 
must retain the approved old, and must be sympathetic to the 
new. They must be rooted deep in the past, and must have large 
power of sympathetic and vital assimilation of the present. 

From these considerations affecting the church in general we pro- 
ceed, in studying the theological changes in the Episcopal church, to 
the query as to what that church really is, how she defines herself, 
and what she apprehends to be the law of her organization and life. 
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She is historically the daughter of the Church of England, and the 
fundamental concepts of her life are those of the life of the 
mother-church. Two concepts may be selected from a number 
determining and describing the church as a whole, and as related to 
particular peoples, which are primary and fundamental in deter- 
mining and describing the Anglican church: first, historic continuity 
of idea and organization from the New Testament church to the 
present time; and, secondly, the expression by the historically con- 
tinued church of the essential religious genius and life of the people 
or of the state. The Anglican church claims authenticity by reason 
of historical continuity with New Testament Christianity, and by 
reason of her true and vital expression of the life and genius of the 
English state. We need not enter here into the disputed question 
of the validity of that claim, of the regularity of episcopal ordination, 
and the legitimacy of ecclesiastical continuity of the church in Eng- 
land previous to the Reformation, or into the question of the deter- 
minative or the non-determinative character of the work of Henry 
VIII. Suffice it to say that the English church claims to have existed, 
completely and historically organized, with episcopal supervision and 
through episcopal ordination, before that time when the Church of 
Rome made as the essential test of catholicity the consecration of 
bishops and the ordination of priests by specific consent and with the 
specific authorization of the bishop of Rome. The Church of Eng- 
land assents to the Roman proposition that the historic continuity of 
the church is conditioned upon the transmission of doctrine and 
orders from that early episcopal order which, though it was historically 
an evolution of the presbyterate, fell heir, according to the theory, to 
apostolic authority and function. There is, to be sure, a large body 
of the Church of England which lays very little stress upon this mate- 
rial symbol of historic continuity, but there can be no question that 
the Anglican church as an official body is committed in one form or 
another to the idea that the historical continuity of organization and 
doctrine has been maintained and expressed in an unbroken chain 
of inherited beliefs from the theology of Jesus, John, and Paul, and a 
consecutive series of ordinations from those of Timothy and Titus to 
the present time. It would be interesting, if there were space within 
the limits of this article, to ascertain how the various parties in the 
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church, particularly the broad-church party, have interpreted this 
conception of historic continuity. We may stop only to mention one 
interpretation which illustrates the ingenuity of the intellect in inter- 
preting old doctrines in the terms of modern consciousness of reality. 
According to this interpretation, the historic episcopate means in the 
church what pride of ancestry means in the family: it transmits ideals 
and functional sentiments. It is a kind of ecclesiastical analogy to 
the legal conception that a man may be judged only by his peers. 
Bishops as bishops and priests as priests are, and they only are, com- 
petent to transmit the functional obligations and sentiments of their 
office, the norms both of doctrine and function which belong to their 
office. But in whatever sense this conception of historic continuity 
is held in the Anglican church, it is a fair statement that the Anglican 
claim to be a branch of the Catholic church is founded primarily 
upon this conception of historic continuity in thought and in ordered 
organization. 

The other concept, true and vital expression of the life of the state, 
is one which is not primarily churchly or theological in its nature, 
but has been evolved out of the growth of nations. According to 
Anglican principle, this conception of a state church is not, however, 
an arbitrary hypothesis or weapon forged out of immediate necessity 
to justify the separation in the time of Henry VIII. The claim is that 
in the state churches of pre-Reformation days the necessity of true 
and vital expression by the church of the religious life of a people or a 
state, and a large power in the rulers of the state to determine the 
personnel of church organization, were recognized as a part of the 
certification and working policy of the Catholic church for centuries 
before the Reformation schism. Nevertheless, it is not claimed that 
the state-church idea is any part of the New Testament tradition, but 
rather an evolution from political necessity after the disintegration of 
the Roman Empire as the political expression of the Catholic church. 

We now come to a more definite characterization of the Anglican 
church, and hence of the Episcopal church. Properly speaking, 
the Anglican church, according to her own doctrine, is not a church 
at all, but is a branch of the Catholic church, her catholicity being 
determined by historic continuity, and her actual organization by 
the necessity of true expression of the religious life of the English 
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people. These ideas of theoretical catholicity and of national limi- 
tation are fundamental to an understanding of the doctrinal position 
of the Anglican church and her daughters throughout the world. 
To repeat, the Anglican church is not a church, but a branch of the 
Catholic church, and the Catholic church is in a state of suspense. 
That church does not practically exist in the world today, the reason 
being that catholicity is not only historical continuity, but actual 
universality; and no church fulfils these two conceptions of catholicity. 
The schism of the Greek from the Roman church and of northern 
European Christianity from Latin terminated the actual material 
existence of the Catholic church, or rather suspended it. These 
three great divisions of the church have no means of communication 
and common action. We may describe the situation, speaking in 
terms of law, thus: The Anglican church, like the Roman and like 
the Greek, is unable to get a quorum, and therefore unable to act. 
Not even a quorum, however, would fully satisfy the demand of 
catholicity, that demand involving universality of time and place and 
unanimous consent—guod semper, quod ubique, et quod ab omnibus. 
Consequently, the Anglican church is unable either to make or to 
modify doctrine. She is bound as respects doctrine to the last utter- 
ance of the materially existing Catholic church—in other words, to 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. To be sure, she uses the so-called 
Athanasian Creed; but that creed, though it probably originated in 
Gaul as early as the beginning of the sixth century, perhaps in the 
middle of the fifth (for it seems to have been commented upon by 
Venantius Fortunatus of Poitiers) — before the final schism between 
the Greek and the Roman churches, which did not occur till 787— 
was due largely to the influence of the Augustinian school and was 
never officially used by the Greek church, never having been acted 
upon by any of the ecumenical councils. It did, however, find its way 
into some portions of the Greek church in Europe in the eleventh or the 
twelfth century. Schaff calls it the last of the ecumenical symbols, 
but it certainly is not officially such. The Anglican church also uses 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, which are subsequent to the second great 
schism; but those articles issued out of a certain necessity for the 
restatement of theology under the concept of a state church, and also 
out of a desire of the leaders of the church in England at the time of 
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the Reformation to harmonize as far as possible the theology of the 
Anglican church with the theology of the Reformation, though great 
care was exercised neither to destroy the Catholic faith nor to add 
anything thereto. According, then, to a rigorous interpretation of 
her own fundamental principles, the Anglican church is in the last 
resort bound by, and only by, those doctrines which were formulated 
and officially accepted before the schism between the eastern and 
western churches. Strictly speaking, the Apostles’ Creed itself is not 
a catholic creed; that is to say, it was never used by the Greek church, 
and there is no evidence that in its making the Greek church had any 
voice. It first originated in Rome, in a simpler form than we now 
have it, and we know the earliest form of that creed under the appel- 
lation of “The Old Roman Symbol.” It was slowly enriched by the 
amplification of old clauses and the addition of new, but that process 
went on entirely in the western church. However, its theological 
identity with the Nicene Creed, and the fact that its use in the western 
church has never been objected to by the eastern church, permit us 
to treat it as a catholic creed. 

Creed-growth in the Anglican church is thus inhibited, because 
the Catholic church of which she is a part is in a state of suspense. 
Nevertheless, the very origin of the Anglican church as actually and 
officially a state church, and the necessity of relating the church both 
to the religious life and thinking of the English people and to the 
religious life and thinking of continental Europe, required a means 
and method of expressing that relation. She could not change her 
creed, and she was consequently obliged to resort to an increase of 
the function of interpretation. Only by such increase of that func- 
tion was she able to justify her desire both to be in harmonious 
relation with the reformed thought and life of Europe, and to adapt 
herself to the rapidly developing and growing experience and thought 
of the English people. The Reformation, both on the continent and 
in England, was not merely a reformation of religious doctrine and 
practice, but was the result of an aspiration for intellectual and spirit- 
ual democracy. Its origin was due as much to the intellectual renais- 
sance of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries as to the moral 
awakening of the sixteenth century; and it therefore became neces- 
sary for the English church to respond quickly to the aspirations and 
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movements of the intellectual and spiritual democracy which was so 
rapidly developing, and with which, if she was to live and grow in it 
at all, she must be in ready and vital sympathy. 

The method of this increase of the function of interpretation was, 
in accordance with the English national genius, the rise and inter- 
action of parties—the High Church and Low or Broad Church 
parties; and these parties in the church were expressions in the 
ecclesiastical and theological sphere of party spirits and conceptions 
of which the national life in general was made up, and with which 
the student of political and social history among all peoples is familiar. 
The High Church party was that party which insisted with special 
force on the centralized and authoritative dogma of catholicity, and 
from the very beginning of the Anglican church as a state church has 
never been reconciled to the schism either from Roman or from 
Greek Christianity, holding itself in an attitude of more or less patient 
waiting for the material restoration of that universalized and central- 
ized body of the Catholic church by which dogma shall be made all- 
definite and all-compelling. That party accepted the schism from 
Rome on the ground of political necessity, and because by its nature 
and instinct it could hold itself with passionate devotion true to a 
series of dogmatic official pronunciamentos, though the voice that 
uttered them had become silent. It must have definite and rigid 
authority, and because of that necessity it was able to live upon a 
definite, though ancient, conception of catholicity, and upon the hope 
of the future realization of a church which should again universally 
and materially express that conception. This party did not come 
immediately after the separation of the Anglican church from the 
Church of Rome into full consciousness of itself. It was implicitly 
in the mind and genius of the English people, but did not come to a 
conscious recognition of itself till, by force of reaction from the Pres- 
byterian and Puritan movement in England during the time of Laud, 
it became more or less a definitely organized party within the church. 
The dominant ecclesiastical influence in the English Reformation 
was that of the Low or Broad Church party, restrained, however, by 
the native tendency of the English mind to compromise. It is perti- 
nent to remember, in view of much of the discussion which is going 
on now, that the Anglican church as a state church did not commit 
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herself formally, or perhaps one may say even implicitly, to the con- 
ceptions which underlie today the High Church position. Presby- 
terianism, certainly as a form of thought, if not of polity, was officially 
recognized in the Anglican church in the days before Laud. Prac- 
tical provision was made, for example, for Presbyterian worship in 
parish churches in the afternoon, and freedom of conscience both as 
to doctrine and polity was widely recognized. 

And in this connection it should also be noted that, though the 
Catholic creeds were accepted as sufficient and authoritative state- 
ment of Christian belief, it is nevertheless true that the Protestant 
doctrine of the Scriptures as the final resort for the testing of belief 
had wide acceptance, and really underlay much of the Reformation 
movement in England. The proof of this statement is found in 
Article VI of the Articles of Religion, in its provision that whatsoever 
is not read in Holy Scripture, “nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” Earlier 
even than that is the provision in the ordinal that bishops and priests 
are required, “out of the Holy Scriptures to instruct the people” 
committed to their charge, and “to teach nothing as required of 
necessity to eternal salvation”’ but that which they “shall be persuaded 
may be concluded and proved by the Scripture.” The Ordinal and 
the Article both show convincingly how important and how funda- 
mental to the English Reformation and to the organization of the 
state church was Scripture authority—indeed, how exclusive that 
authority was of any other authority which might be in contradiction 
with it. Furthermore, attention should be called to the official recog- 
nition here given of the large function of interpretation accorded, 
not simply to the church as a whole, but to the individual bishop or 
priest. Indeed, it may be said that, though the church conceived 
herself bound by the utterances of the Catholic church, she conceived 
herself so bound only by reason of the admitted fact that those creeds 
were and must be in accord with the Holy Scriptures, and must con- 
tain nothing as requisite and necessary to salvation which the bishop 
or priest was not persuaded could be concluded and proved therefrom. 
All of this goes to show the decisive influence of the Low or Broad 
Church party, the characterization of which, apart from this citation 
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of its fruits, is reserved to the discussion of the Episcopal church in 
particular. 

We now come to the Protestant Episcopal church, and we note 
two remarkable conditions which govern the formation, if one may so 
term it, of the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States of 
America: First, the necessity of bringing the church into accord 
with the political conditions incident to the establishing of a new 
nation independent of England, the church consequently to some 
extent independent of the English church. The demand for catholi- 
city was as strong in the establishment of the Episcopal church as it 
had been in the reformation of the English church; and the same 
ideas with respect to the Catholic church as a whole obtained in 
the establishment of the Episcopal church which had obtained in the 
reformation of the state church of England; with the exception, how- 
ever, of the new doctrine of the total and necessary separation of 
the state from the church. It was considered as important that the 
Protestant Episcopal church represent the religious genius of the 
American people as it had been that the English state church repre- 
sent the religious genius of the English people; but that representa- 
tion was to be strictly moral and spiritual, not political and official. 
The second condition was that created by the new spirit of religious 
toleration which animated the founders of the republic. It was 
probably not with full consciousness on the part of the church that 
this sentiment of religious toleration and breadth with which the 
founders of the republic were inspired influenced so positively as it 
did the doctrinal origin, if one may so speak, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church. 

But that such influence was of great force in the formative processes 
of the Episcopal church is clearly evident both in the discussions 
and in the conclusions of the Convention of 1789. That con- 
vention, after long and exhaustive discussion, distinctly refused to 
be bound by the Thirty-Nine Articles; and also took another remark- 
able step, the importance of which has not been recognized in current 
discussion as to the theological position of the Episcopal church, 
and particularly as to the large interpretative function which she 
accords, not simply to bishops and clergy, but to lay people as well. 
The step to which we refer is the change in the formula of creed 
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subscription in the Baptismal Office, which is the primal, the only 
official creed-subscription of the Episcopal church. In the “Order 
for Baptism” in the English Prayerbook the formula of creed sub- 
scription reads: “Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth? And in Jesus Christ, his only begotten 
Son, our Lord? And that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost; 
born of the Virgin Mary;” etc—each article of the creed being stated 
as categorical fact, with subscription thereto specifically required. 
The Convention of 1789 changed that form to the simple form: 
“Dost thou believe all the articles of the Christian faith, as contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed?” That form of creed-subscription was 
taken by the convention from the Presbyterian formula, and is there- 
fore to be interpreted, not by Anglican, but by Presbyterian, 
theological history. Presbyterian scholars are unanimous in their 
agreement that that form does not require explicit and detailed 
acceptance of each article or statement either of the Westminster 
Confession or of the Longer or Shorter Catechism, but only of all the 
articles of the Christian faith as contained in the Confession and 
in the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. Whether or not the Con- 
vention of 1789 was definitely conscious of the-importance of this 
change is not to the point. The important fact is that the change 
was deliberately made, and can hardly have been made without some 
intelligent purpose. A curious error is frequently made in the 
statement that the Thirty-Nine Articles constitute a part of the 
creed of the Protestant Episcopal church, because they are found 
bound within the covers of the Prayerbook. Such a step was never 
taken by the Episcopal church. The convention of 1801 simply 
ordered their printing and binding within the covers of the Prayer- 
book as an established statement of the Articles of Religion, but with 
no official action incorporating those articles into the liturgy, which, 
and which only, expresses the doctrinal requirements of the church. 

These two facts are most important, and indicate clearly how 
deep and forceful upon the organizers of the Protestant Episcopal 
church was the influence of the Broad Church sentiment of the 
founders of the republic. They also indicate a keen and vital response 
on the part of the church to the spiritual as well as political democ- 
racy out of which the republic issued. 
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But before taking up the interpretative development of the ideas 
of the creeds, we note the continuation in the Episcopal church 
of the method of development characterizing the Anglican church; 
namely, growth and influence of parties. We have sufficiently 
characterized the High Church party in England to have character- 
ized it also in America; but the Low or Broad Church party, which 
we have for convenience treated as one, is not and has not been one. 
The Low Church party was in its origin really a Protestant party, 
and was in an important sense even more conservative than the High 
Church party. Philosophically considered, no more rigidly Protes- 
tant party has ever existed in any Christian body than the Low 
Church party in England and America. Its position with reference 
to the church idea was rather negative than positive. It denied the 
High Church claims concerning the church; and, while it accepted 
the Catholic creeds and used them, it denied any authority belonging 
to them by reason of the evolution of Christian belief and experience, 
but limited their authority only to an unelastic, iron-clad conception 
of the total theological sufficiency of the Scriptures. The Low 
Church party existed, for most of the years of its history, mainly by 
means of protest. Though springing from the democratic and social 
impulse, allied by sympathy to a progressive political and social 
democracy, and on that side of it an expression of liberalism in 
social and political, and somewhat also in intellectual, life; on the 
other side of it it was in some degree unprogressive, iconoclastic, 
and reactionary. No more curious anomaly in the intellectual and 
moral constitution of a social or religious party ever existed in the 
world than that which has characterized the Low Church party in 
the Church of England and in the Protestant Episcopal church— 
a party politically liberal, anxious to voice and express the social 
aspirations of democratic society, yet theologically unelastic and non- 
progressive. It is easy to see that, as soon as the world became 
unified under the reign of science and commerce, its thought focusing 
at every important center; as soon as the various departments of life 
and activity came to be recognized as simply fields of operation of 
the one human spirit, such an anomaly in a party must have become 
impossible: and the fact is, the party was destroyed. Only here and 
there are small coteries of individuals and parish churches that are 
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held by the intellectual and spiritual conceptions of the old Low 
Church party. As a vital force in the evolution of the church’s life 
and thought it is dead, and has been largely replaced by the Broad 
Church party, or, as it is perhaps better named, movement. 

It is not, however, meant by the foregoing to say that the Broad 
Church movement originated after the death or disintegration of 
the Low Church party; for Broad Churchmanship has always existed. 
It is not a party, not a code, or a creed, but an ideal and a spirit; 
and that ideal and spirit have existed and operated in the church 
from New Testament times till the present day. But as a definitely 
recognized force in the evolution of Christian and church thought 
Broad Churchmanship may be said to have come into being in very 
recent times. Allied at first with, and taking many of its premises 
from the Low Church party, it declined to accept the politico- 
ecclesiastical conception of the church as an organization, and laid 
its chief emphasis, not upon doctrines which are characteristic of 
High Churchmanship, but upon the social and spiritual principles of 
religion and their practical application to the daily life of men; yet 
it differentiated itself essentially from Low Churchmanship by 
its recognition in the realm of theology of the same laws and forces, 
the same conceptions and ideals, the same spiritual aspirations and 
influences, which animate and govern the political, economic, and 
social realms of thought and life (the lack of which recognition in 
Low Churchmanship resulted in that curious anomaly which has been 
noted), and also by a richer and more vital conception of the church 
than that held by Low Churchmen. It originated partly in the new 
social consciousness which began to characterize English and Ameri- 
can religious life about the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
partly also in the new intellectual and religious consciousness which 
resulted from the increased control by science of the thought and life 
of men. Springing as it did from so complex a situation, reacting 
from much that it found in both of the existing parties, yet sympa- 
thizing with and sharing some of the principles of both, it was in 
the best sense eclectic and spiritual, both in principle and method. 
Its genius was necessarily comprehensive. It refrained from organi- 
zation, aiming to infuse new spirit and power into the doctrines it 
found, and to apply them to the practical life of men. It was a new 
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humanism, derived from a new consciousness of God and man; and 
consequently it rather called into the deeper nature of man for his 
own religious truths, than applied artificially God’s truths to man. 
Though out of it came the Christian-Socialist movement in England, 
it was at first more spiritual than concrete in its methods. Its great 
leaders believed in preaching. They conceived of their work as 
taking the great truths of God, and showing them to be the great 
truths of man, and the great truths of man to be those of God. They 
aimed to interpret in the light of the new social and scientific con- 
sciousness the spiritual values of religion, of the life of man, and of 
the natural world; and thus to make the Broad Church principle 
and method an agent in the process of religious and theological inter- 
pretation, and in that of realizing the spiritual democracy of the 
kingdom of God. But to do that Broad Churchmanship had to 
grasp and fuse together the essential truths of Low Church ecclesias- 
tical democracy and of High Church faith in the church. It had 
to conceive of the church as both free and vital—truly democratic, 
in that she gives to the individual heart and mind free access to 
God and to truth; and truly sovereign, in that she has the compel- 
ling power of vital organization by and through the forever indwelling 
spirit of God. 

So much has been said of the Broad Church movement, because 
mainly through and by means of that movement the process of inter- 
pretation of creeds has been carried on in the Episcopal church; 
and that fact is due to three fundamental descriptive characteristics— 
the conception of religious development by evolution as well as by 
revelation, profound sympathy with universal humanity, and love 
of truth. These characteristics are themselves, however, the result 
of three great propositions of faith, two of which at least are cardinal 
faith-propositions of the Episcopal church—faith in God, faith in 
the incarnation, and faith in man as the child of God. The con- 
ception of the church is in a sense hardly less important than the 
other principles of Broad Churchmanship; but as distinct from 
the High Church conception, which practically co-ordinates the 
church with the other objects of faith, the Broad Church concep- 
tion is of the church as an agency and method of realizing other, 
and perhaps higher, ends. It may be said to be regulative rather 
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than determinative of thought and activity, providing not an end, 
but a means. Certainly it has conditioned in an important degree 
the course of theological development in the Anglican and Episcopal 
churches, serving as a regulative concept for that development, 
which naturally ran along the lines of the Catholic creeds and was 
concerned with the specific statements of those creeds as church 
utterances, rather than with the more abstract theological dogmas 
with which Protestant thought has been so much concerned. Of 
course, Protestantism has exercised, by reason of the Protestant ele- 
ment in both the Anglican and Episcopal churches, positive influence 
upon their thought, and there has been at certain times in their history 
a general consensus as to the more abstract doctrines of Christian 
theology, such as‘the fall, sin, atonement, predestination, inspira- 
tion, etc.; but, with the exception of that time and spirit in the his- 
tory of the Anglican church out of which the Thirty-Nine Articles 
grew, it may be said that those churches have never had an official 
doctrine of sin, or of the atonement, or of predestination, other than 
that expressed in the Prayerbook; and that can be elicited only 
in the form of interpretation. The Episcopal church in particular 
has never had any official, other than Prayerbook, doctrine pertain- 
ing to those matters; though in sermons and theological essays by 
churchmen those matters have be:a treated as revealed theological 
propositions, or in the light of the evolution of the Christian con- 
sciousness; but a general consensus has always been unofficial. It 
may be pertinent right here to say that the pronunciamento of the 
bishops, issued a few years ago, declaring that fixity of interpretation 
is of the essence of the creed, is entirely out of accord with the historic 
liberty of the church, and is exactly contrary to fact. There is no 
authority competent to give fixity of interpretation, and no authority 
may be created by a body which makes no claim to having a quorum. 
What many persons regard as the absurdity in the judicial system of 
the church—namely, the fact that she has no court of appeals, but 
that that system is a headless trunk—is an accurate representation 
of the real situation. A court of appeals, instead of securing catholi- 
city, would destroy it, since such a court could not represent the 
Catholic church. 

It is not necessary to trace in detail the development in interpre- 
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tation of the theological propositions of the Nicene Creed as the 
typical Catholic creed, since the present dominant conceptions of 
the theological propositions in that creed are probably known to 
every reader of this Journal, and are common to the thinking of 
the whole body of American Christianity, as is also the history out 
of which they have come. In so far as the evolution and interpre- 
tation of theological belief are peculiar to the Episcopal church, 
they may be said to have been so differentiated in accordance with 
that regulative concept of the church which has been mentioned. 
This concept is and must be important in such interpretation and 
evolution, because it gives to church scholars and thinkers a kind of 
sense of safety—a consciousness that their own intellectual freedom 
and the results of their thinking cannot be permanently injurious, 
because they will always be subject to the corrective law of the church’s 
own life and growth. To the mind of a churchman the right to blun- 
der theologically, if he blunder honestly, is as sacred as is to a demo- 
crat the right to blunder politically; for he feels that the free life of 
the church is sufficiently powerful to restrain and combine in health- 
ful growth the free life of her individual members. The democracy 
of the church, like the democracy of the state, is safe only as the 
church or the state is a free and living body. It is for this reason 
probably that there is in the present theological situation in the 
Episcopal church a radicalism which is not found to the same extent 
in the evangelical bodies of Protestantism. The concrete faiths 
of the Episcopal church root in the all-comprehensive faith in the 
vital institution of the Father’s family, and those theological doctrines 
which are of primary interest to the church today are the doctrines 
which are fundamental to the constitutional doctrine of the divine 
family; namely, God, his incarnation in mankind, the glorious 
regeneration and salvation of mankind by that incarnation in the 
perfected kingdom of God. The Episcopal church accepts, in com- 
mon with American Christianity, the modern idea of God as aa 
infinite eternal Spirit, immanent in the world, which is in some 
undefined way his creation or outbreathing; the Father of man- 
kind, naturally and necessarily, not by artifice or adoption—the 
Father of mankind in general and of all men in particular, whose 
love is the all-sufficient source of moral and spiritual power, and 
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obedience to whose will is the perfect obligation and destiny of 
mankind. 

This doctrine of God is philosophically the essential and funda- 
mental element in Christianity, and the primary duty, both intel- 
lectual and spiritual, of the Christian is expressed in the phrase 
ecce deus. But in the order of time that conception and that duty 
follow the belief in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, or the 
incarnation. It is perhaps with reference to the doctrine of the 
incarnation that there is going on today the most interesting phase 
of interpretation and evolution. The Episcopal church never held 
more firmly than she does now the belief in the incarnation as a 
fundamental fact of Christianity. The religious and philosophic 
content of the idea of God, and the same content of the idea of man, 
immediately and necessarily involve a conception of the incarnation. 
The present experience and thinking of the church coincide absolutely 
with the revealed message and the revealed life of God in Jesus 
Christ. That God was in Jesus Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self is the unquestioned belief of the whole Episcopal church, of the 
Broad Church party as widely and as deeply as of the High Church 
party. Indeed, out of the very necessity and intensity of faith in 
the incarnation has come that phase of evolution to which allusion 
has been made; namely, a distinction between the incarnation as a 
fact and any specific method of that incarnation. Accordingly, the 
opinion is widespread in the Episcopal church, not only among Broad 
Churchmen, but among many High Churchmen, that the “ virgin- 
birth,” for example, is not of the essence of the incarnation, or necessary 
to it. Quite recently so eminent an authority as the dean of 
Westminster, who is a thorough-going believer in the virgin-birth, has 
declared that it is a confusion of thought to identify the incarnation 
with that method of it which is known as the virgin-birth. The dean 
expresses himself as being willing for the time being to leave the 
question of the mode of the incarnation in the background, and to con- 
sider only the doctrine that the Son of God took human flesh, was 
incarnate, and was made man; and he appeals with sincere hope of 
conviction to that in the nature of man’s mind and heart which the 
incarnation, and that only, satisfies. It is a notable fact that prac- 
tically all the theological literature which the Episcopal church 
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is producing today treats the matter of the incarnation as a spiritual 
principle and fact issuing necessarily from the idea of God, and 
from the thought and experience of man, not as a conclusion from a 
reputed miracle. Perhaps the most important book which has 
appeared within recent years from a churchman is Dr. Du Bose’s The 
Gospel in the Gospels; and though Dr. Du Bose is a believer in the 
virgin-birth as a literal fact, and much of his thinking is influenced by 
that belief, he yet treats the whole matter of theological dogma as 
a conclusion from the necessities of life, and not from a certified 
miracle or series of miracles, or, as after the manner of Calvin, from 
the laws of abstract thinking. Only after working through the 
thought-implications of the life and the character of Jesus does he 
come to theological captions such as “The Trinity,” “The Deity of 
Christ,” etc. One realizes that, in discussing a matter so delicate 
and so much in dispute as this, he incurs the danger of voluminous 
contradiction; and yet it may be said with a good deal of confidence 
that the Episcopal church, though not committed as yet to an appre- 
hension of the incarnation such as has been here indicated, contains 
a body of men—a large minority, if not (including the laity) a majority 
—indispensable to the church, because they are doing a very large 
part of the church’s active work for mankind, who do so apprehend 
the incarnation; to whose thought the virgin-birth as a method is not 
an essential part of the incarnation, but is to be determined as to 
truth or falsity by the issues of scholarship; who are satisfied with 
the philosophical and spiritual apprehension of the incarnation as a 
necessary postulate of history and present experience. In so far as 
the virgin-birth seems to them not to be a necessary part of the incar- 
nation, and thus to be out of essential relation to the heart and life 
of Christianity, they feel that it is pedagogically and morally false 
to attempt to force it upon the intellect either of clergy or of laity; 
and they leave it either to be proven by scholarship or to issue again, 
as it issued at first, out of the intellectual and moral necessities involved 
in the unique and transcendent consciousness and character of Jesus 
Christ. They recognize, as scholars must recognize, that the virgin- 
birth formed no part of the original Christian tradition. They do 
not argue conclusively from the silence of the first and fourth gospels, 
and from that of Paul, that it is thereby disproven; but they do 
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argue that it is thereby proven not to be a necessary part of the 
doctrine of the incarnation. 

And in this particular the Broad Church thought in the Episco- 
pal church does, in accordance with the ideal of history, really exhibit 
the national temperament and thought in the sphere of religion. 
To the religious consciousness of our time the doctrine of the virgin- 
birth is not essential; in other words, it is out of relation to that con- 
sciousness. The great body of lay people outside the Roman Catholic 
church are indifferent to it, and to no small body it is irrelevant, if 
not slightly antagonistic. That does not, however, mean that the 
doctrine is not true; but it does mean that the temper of religious 
thought of this day is very similar to the religious temper in the time 
of Paul and the early Christians. Religion was to them a way of 
life; such it is to the religious mind of today. It involves primarily, 
not intellectual definition, but moral and devotional attitude. We 
are again learning the first lessons of Christianity; namely, those of 
love to God and of love to man, of struggle against sin—or, speaking 
anthropologically, against the beast—and of salvation from sin 
through obedience to the spirit of God, and through righteousness 
and service to the brotherhood; which sa'vation shall beccme perfect 
in a restored humanity governed by the principles of the kingdom of 
God. The doctrine of the virgin-birth was a poetic and scientific 
attempt to relate the unique consciousness and character of Christ 
to the natural world. The age of its making was pre-eminently the 
scientific age of Hebrew thinking. When the early church had come 
to apprehend the meaning and obligations of the “ Way,” they next 
formulated a doctrine of the Person who declared the Way, and 
related his origin and life to their scientific conceptions of the world 
about them. The Broad Church conception contains no denial, 
except here and there in sporadic instances, of the virgin-birth; but 
it does distinguish between the incarnation as a spiritual fact neces- 
sary to our conception of God and man, and the mode of its realiza- 
tion, which is matter to be determined by scholarship and science. 

Another interesting evolution of interpretation not peculiar to 
the Episcopal church, and yet perhaps having a phase peculiar to 
that church, is that of the doctrine of the Trinity. In this age, 
which finds it so difficult to make the rigid theological distinctions 
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of the Nicene and post-Nicene periods of church history, we should 
expect, as we find, an intellectual impatience with the refined and 
arbitrary distinctions made, particularly by the Athanasian Creed, 
in the definitions of the nature of God and of the relation of the 
persons in the Trinity to one another. Catholic theology was in 
those days of abstract thinking, in spite of the difficulties involved 
in the doctrine of God, able to keep itself monotheistic; but the 
Puritans in America had not an equal ability. Their thinking was 
decidedly more concrete than that of the Catholic thinkers, and they 
became consequently tri-theistic. The Unitarian reaction in America 
could never have spread so widely as it did, or have influenced so 
deeply the intellectual and spiritual consciousness of New England, 
unless it had been a legitimate reaction, and had in it profound truth. 
It made an important contribution to the doctrine of God, and that 
contribution has now entered into the thinking of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. The contribution was first made use of by New England 
Congregationalists such as Bushnell, but it soon entered into the 
thought of the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches. It has espe- 
cially influenced Broad Church thought in the Episcopal church. 
Dr. Vinton and Bishops Huntington and Brooks, by their intimate 
contact with New England Unitarianism, contributed in an important 
degree to the infusion of the monotheistic conception of God peculiar 
to Unitarianism into the Episcopal church; and the result, if it can 
be characterized at all, though it has never yet been formally stated 
and is not likely to be, may be perhaps considered as a renaissance 
of the old conception of the modal Trinity. The arbitrary distinctions 
in the divine essence and the conception of the relation of the persons, 
which were apparently so clear to the ancient catholic mind, the 
modern mind does not conceive of as expressing intelligible thinking, 
or as having any particular pertinence in the practical application of 
religious truth to the life of men. The Broad Church thought of the 
Trinity is content to rest with the New Testament thought of the 
Trinity. It does not find the Athanasian definition of the Trinity 
explicitly declared anywhere in the New Testament, but it does find 
God operating in three ways or modes: as the Creator of the world 
and the Father of mankind, as the model Teacher and Example of 
human life divinely conceived and divinely lived, and as the Spirit 
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and Power by which the life and spirit of the Son of man and the Son 
of God are to be realized in man himself. This conception of the 
Trinity of revelation, or the threefold revelation of God, has never 
been distinctly or officially stated either in the Episcopal church or in 
any other Protestant body in which it obtains, and is therefore not to 
be identified exactly with any of the ancient or mediaeval so-called 
heresies. It leaves definition and description to the science of theol- 
ogy, taking the historical and spiritual principles of God’s revelation 
as. sufficient for practical use in making God’s love in Christ and 
God’s power in the Holy Spirit known to men. 

The immediate question in the theological thinking of the Epis- 
copal church today is that of the method of the incarnation, the 
one concerning which there is most speculation and excitement. 
But to the Broad Church spirit and thinking the issue, whatever it 
may be, is irrelevant as respects the practical application of religion 
to life, the incarnation itself being not involved in that discussion. 
But there is another question likely soon to be a matter of discus- 
sion which is more complicated, and is more vital not only to thought 
but to life, and that is the question of the resurrection; for that 
question is indissolubly connected in modern thinking and feeling 
with the belief of immortality. Furthermore, as a dogma of historic 
Christianity it stands on different ground from that of the virgin- 
birth. Whereas the virgin-birth is recognized as not necessarily 
belonging to the incarnation, as not the foundation of apostolic 
preaching, the resurrection is generally so regarded. There can 
be no question that Peter, Paul, and John—particularly Paul, to 
whom Christian theology is in deepest debt—did found their 
preaching upon the fact of the resurrection. Paul goes so far 
as to say that, if the resurrection be not a fact, Christian preach- 
ing is vain and men are without hope. He knew nothing of the 
Greek doctrine of inherent immortality which later crept into the 
thinking of the Christian church, and he therefore could have no other 
ground for belief in personal immortality than the historically accred- 
ited resurrection of Jesus Christ. The Fourth Gospel evidently 
knows nothing of the Greek doctrine of inherent immortality; for it 
clearly represents Jesus as teaching conditional immortality; that is 
to say, personal immortality growing out of belief in him and spiritual 
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identification with him. The issue has been considerably confused 
by the fact that the Greek doctrine later became almost universally 
identified with the Christian doctrine of immortality, though it was 
not the Hebrew doctrine, and apparently not that of Jesus or of the 
New Testament. The Broad Church movement, by reason of its free 
and courageous acceptance of the scientific view of the world, has 
led some individual Broad Churchmen to look askance upon any 
doctrine resting in the miraculous; but that attitude of mind cannot 
be said to be characteristic of Broad Churchmanship in general. 
The Broad Churchman need not be and is not per se skeptical, partic- 
ularly concerning the miraculous which is justified by moral exi- 
gency, though he would be skeptical of the miraculous not so justified. 

This whole question is too doubtful and too complicated to discuss 
in an article which has for its purpose to indicate theological! tend- 
encies in the Episcopal church, but three facts may be noted: first, 
that the doctrine stands on very definite and well-accredited New 
Testament evidence, and is without question the foundation of all 
of the apostolic preaching; secondly, that Christianity, interpreted 
apart from Greek philosophy, promises personal immortality only in 
and through spiritual identification with Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God resurrected from the dead; thirdly, that there is an incipient 
tendency to distinction between a spiritual resurrection of Jesus 
Christ unmistakably manifested to the intellect, if not to the senses, 
of his disciples, and the conception of the empty grave or of the 
material resurrection. What will be the outcome of this matter 
no one knows; but so much is certain, that the Episcopal church, 
including Broad Churclimen, is absolutely committed to a real though 
spiritual resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, convincing to the 
disciples and causal to the Christian church. The Broad Church- 
man considers the mysterious problems involved in the forty days 
between the resurrection and the ascension as not susceptible of any 
definite scientific answer in the light of present knowledge; but he 
believes that Christianity is founded upon a real resurrection. 

The foregoing two cardinal instances of the use of the interpre- 
tative function illustrate clearly the process of theological evolution in 
general. The other doctrines of the creed, such as the ascension, the 
resurrection of the body, and the more abstract doctrines of evan- 
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gelical theology, such as the fall, sin, the atonement, etc., are all inter- 
preted in the light both of their spiritual values as life-principles and 
of modern scientific knowledge. That is to say, they are considered 
as expressing, though not literally and explicitly, a spiritual truth 
which is of practical value in the life of men. Even a doctrine such 
as the ascension, which primarily concerns Christ himself, gets its 
spiritual value for the modern world by reason of its implications 
and results for mankind. The modern doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, in so far as it formalizes itself today, may perhaps be 
said to have returned from the mediaeval and Nicene conceptions to 
the Pauline conception, its practical spiritual value for the modern 
mind being that it expresses a belief in the continuation of the personal 
identity of the Christian as he lived and was known among men on 
earth. The acquiring of knowledge, and of consequent moral 
responsibility, involved for mankind, as a new departure in the 
evolution of life always involves, some disadvantage or fall. The 
“beast,” or hereditary sin, is a fact both of biology and of moral 
character. Man is prone to evil as the sparks fly upward, and needs 
the power of God, not only to forgive his personal sins, but also to 
overcome the beast in him. In other words, “‘ atonement,” cr at-one- 
ment with God, is a moral necessity as well as a theological doctrine; 
its method is left where it properly belongs—to the councils of 
Almighty God. The Episcopal church has escaped, by virtue of 
the church idea, any arbitrary definition of the doctrine of inspiration, 
because she has believed in the spirit of God as operating, not merely 
in the Bible, but in the history of the divine society, and in the life and 
teachings of modern as well as of ancient prophets. It is this belief 
which gives the Prayerbook authority, and which also subjects the 
Prayerbook as well as the Bible to the interpretative process. 

To sum up, if there be among the shifting currents of thought 
and the manifold interpretations of experience a dominant tendency, 
it may perhaps be said to be that Scripture, tradition, the creeds, 
and the Prayerbook are the expression and history of the relation 
of God to mankind, of God’s activity in the heart of man and in the 
world, and of man’s apprehension of and search for God. They seem 
less likely to be treated as precise and arbitrary forms of contract 
between the church and the clergy, or between the church and the 
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laity, and more likely to be treated as divine records, brought together 
through human agency, and limited as to authoritatively exact expres- 
sion to the times of their making, of the life of God in the human soul 
and in the world; yet as symbols forever valid, through the process 
of truthful interpretation, for the guidance of devotion and of faith, 
and the upbuilding of human character in the knowledge and love of 
God as revealed in his Son Jesus Christ—truly born, truly living, 
real Son of man and Son of God, the Example and the Way, whom to 
follow in spirit and in truth is to attain to everlasting life and to the 
fruition of perfect character 
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The word “mysticism” has been used in many and widely dif- 
ferent senses, but it always implies some sort of immediacy of relation 
between the human and the divine. Taking the term in this general 
sense, without attempting here to define it more narrowly, I wish to 
ask to what extent mysticism may be said to have existed in the early 
church, and in what forms it appeared. I shall confine myself to 
the first century and a half of the life of the church. 

The earliest Christian of whose mysticism there can be no doubt is 
the apostle Paul. However broadly or narrowly the term may be 
defined, it cannot fail to include him. His mysticism is of an extreme 
kind. The Christian man is he in whom dwells divinity. By faith, 
the mystical bond of union, he is brought into complete oneness with 
God, so that it is no longer he that lives, but the divine Christ that 
lives in him (cf. Gal. 3:27; 4:19; Rom. 8; Eph. 2:22; 3:17; Col. 
1:27 ff.; 3:3). 

It is a genuine physical or metaphysical unity of which Paul speaks 
—not simply a oneness of spirit, or disposition, or will, but of sub- 
stance. Jesus Christ, who is himself divine, or the Spirit of God, who 
is one with Christ, enters into the believer and substitutes for his fleshly 
nature a spiritual and divine nature, so that he is a new creature alto- 
gether. The result of the divine indwelling is not simply union, but 
identity. It is not that the man and Christ are brought into intimate 
association, but that they become one, so that the man dies with Christ 
unto the flesh, and rises with him unto a new life, unto the spirit; 
so that what Christ does he does, and what Christ has he has. 

But it is not simply that Paul held a mystical theory of the Christian 
life; his own personal religious experience was genuinely mystical, 
and out of it his theory grew. Compare, for instance, what he says 
in Gal. 1:16: “When it pleased God to reveal his Son in me” (cf. 
also Gal. 1:11 ff.; 2:20). And in II Cor. 12: 2-4 he recounts a particu- 
lar experience which is typically, we might almost say technically, 

: 407 
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mystical and has innumerable parallels in the history of mysticism: 
“T know a man in Christ fourteen years ago (whether in the body I 
know not or whether out of the body I know not, God knoweth), 
such a one caught up even to the third heaven. And I know such a 
man (whether in the body or apart from the body I know not, God 
knoweth), how that he was caught up into paradise and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” (Cf. also 
II Cor. 2:6 ff. and I Cor. 14:18.) 

The fruit of the union of the divine and human natures which is 
so emphasized in Paul’s epistles is the believer’s complete moral 
transformation. His life is no more an earthly, but a heavenly, life; 
no more carnal, but spiritual; no more corrupt, but holy (cf. Rom. 
8:1 ff.; Gal. 5:22 ff.; Eph. 2:10; 3:14 ff.; 5:9; Phil. 2:13; 3:8 ff.; 
Col. 3:1 ff.). 

Moreover, the Christian man—being no longer fleshly, but spiritual; 
no longer human only, but divine—is a free man, over whom the law 
has no dominion. He is in possession of the completest ethical liberty, 
because, being spiritual and divine, his nature is its own law and needs 
no other. “Where the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” Thus 
Paul’s mysticism results in an ethical position of the loftiest sort— 
perfect holiness in perfect liberty, the moral spontaneity of a holy 
will. It is here that his chief interest lies. He is above all else 
concerned in his own and his brethren’s moral perfectness, and in his 
mystical doctrine of the divine indwelling he finds its guarantee. 
It would be a mistake, therefore, to think of him as a speculative 
mystic, concerned primarily with religious metaphysics. He was 
above all a practical man, who wrote all his epistles with a practical 
purpose; and his mysticism, thoroughgoing as it is, was not end, but 
means. 

The influence of Paul’s thought made itself felt in the First Epistle 
of Peter, whose author, though not so controllingly mystical as Paul, 
yet reproduces, somewhat obscurely to be sure, the great apostle’s 
mystical conception of redemption and the Christian life, and also his 
principle of Christian freedom (cf. I Pet. 2:16, 24; 4:1, 6, 14; 5:14). 

Much more thoroughly mystical than I Peter is the author of the 
Johannine writings; that is, the Fourth Gospel and the epistles of 
John. Whether the Fourth Gospel contains the views of its writer 
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only, or also the views of Jesus, who is represented as speaking so 
largely in it, in either case it is full, as the first epistle is too, of a mysti- 
cism very closely related to that of Paul. It is true that there is no 
such explicit reference to the author’s own personal experiences as we 
find in the case of Paul, but there is the same fundamental idea of 
the Christian life as the divine life in man. By faith or love we become 
united to Christ in such an intimate way that he actually enters in 
and takes possession of us; or we enter into him and abide in him, and 
our life becomes of one substance with his (cf. John 3:5 ff.; 15:1ff.; 
6:48 ff.; I John 2:24 ff.; 3:24; 4:12ff.; IL John, vs. 9). 

John’s mysticism is of the same general nature as Paul’s, involving 
a complete and permanent union between the believer and Christ, 
and so between the believer and God; for Christ is himself divine, 
and by his indwelling imparts the divine nature to those who are 
united with him. But when we turn to the fruits of this divine indwell- 
ing, we find a difference between John and Paul. The interest of 
Paul is controllingly ethical, and the principal fruit of the divine 
indwelling is the complete moral transformation of the believer, 
involving his perfect holiness and his release from the bondage of all 
law. In John, too, we have a marked ethical interest, and he lays 
considerable stress upon the sinlessness of the true Christian; but 
of Paul’s magnificent gospel of liberty there is no trace. In fact, the 
Christian man is as much bound, indeed one may say more bound, 
by law than anyone else. But the difference between them does not 
lie simply here. We find in John more controlling emphasis than in 
Paul upon religious knowledge. The principal fruit indeed of our 
mystical union with Christ is knowledge of Christ and of God. “This 
is life eternal that they should know thee, the only true God, and Him 
whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” (John 17:3). The redemp- 
tion brought by Jesus means to John primarily the transfer of believers 
from the realm of darkness to the realm of light. (Cf. I John 4:21; 
8:12; 12:36, 46; 1:5 ff.) 

John is thus closely allied to the principal mystics of all ages; 
for a controlling element in most mysticism is the emphasis upon 
knowledge of the divine, this knowledge being attained commonly 
by contemplation, carried in its highest stages even to ecstasy. So 
far as this John does not go, as Paul does in the passage already quoted 
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from II Cor., chap. 12; but his general emphasis on religious knowl- 
edge as the fruit of union with the divine is characteristically mystical. 

Another mystic of the Pauline school, closely related in his funda- 
mental conceptions both to Paul and John, is Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch in the early part of the second century. He was a man of 
striking personality and fervid enthusiasm, whose letters are the most 
profound and effective writings of primitive Christianity outside of 
the New Testament. 

There is an interesting passage of a decidedly mystical type in 
his Epistle to the Philadelphians (chap. 7): 

For even though certain persons desired to deceive me after the flesh, yet the 

Spirit is not deceived, being from God. For it knoweth whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth, and it searcheth out the hidden things. I cried out, when I 
was among you; I spake with a loud voice, with God’s own voice: “Give ye 
heed to the bishop and the presbytery and deacons.” Howbeit there were those 
who suspected me of saying this, because I knew beforehand of the division of 
certain persons. But he in whom I am bound is my witness, that I learned it 
not from flesh of man; it was the preaching of the Spirit who spake on this wise: 
“Do nothing without the bishop; keep your flesh as a temple of God; cherish 
union; shun divisions; be imitators of Jesus Christ, as he himself also was of 
his Father.” (Cf. also Eph., chap. 20.) 
Ignatius, therefore, had had his mystical experiences as well as Paul, 
though there is no evidence that an initial experience, such as Paul’s, 
created and dominated his theory of the Christian life, as was the case 
with the great apostle. At the same time, probably under Paul’s 
influence, perhaps under that of John as well, he viewed the Christian 
life in as mystical a way as either of them did. To him as to them the 
Christian life means union with the divine (cf. Eph., chaps. 4, 10, 11,15; 
Magn., chaps. 12, 14; Phil., chap. 7: Polyc., chap. 8; Trall., chap. 2; 
Rom., chap. 6). 

But though he shared with Paul and John a mystical conception of 
the Christian life, Ignatius’ interest was not primarily ethical like 
Paul’s nor intellectual like John’s, but physical. What he is chiefly 
concerned in is the endowment of our mortal bodies with immortality. 
The one thing he hates is death, the one thing he desires is life; not 
earthly life, which he is ready and eager to sacrifice in the arena at 
Rome, whither he is going to be thrown a victim to the beasts; but 
heavenly, and particularly eternal, life—life which will never end. 
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To him the great mark of contrast between divinity and humanity 
lies just here. Not that God is holy and man unholy, or God wise 
and man ignorant, but that God is immortal and man mortal. And 
so the chief fruit of our mystical union with Christ is immortality. 
We shall be holy, yes and we shall be wise, but above all we shall be 
immortal, for we shall be divine, when we have become completely 
one with, and so transformed by, Deity. 

Closely connected with Paul, John, and Ignatius are the Gnostics, 
the most famous heretics and the ablest thinkers of the second century, 
who represent the later Platonic tendency in philosophy. The 
Gnostics, like all the later Platonists, were dualists, primarily inter- 
ested in the redemption of the spirit of man from his material environ- 
ment; and they became Christians because they were convinced 
that in Christianity were to be found as nowhere else the means of 
such redemption. Christ, they believed, in revealing God to man, 
had placed redemption within the grasp of those capable of receiving 
and understanding his message, and through the knowledge imparted 
by him he had brought about a union with God, which means ullti- 
mately a complete and permanent break with the flesh and the world, 
and an eternal life in the spiritual realm. 

The Gnostic conception of redemption is as mystical as Paul’s, 
for it involves the indwelling of a spiritual and divine nature, the 
possession of which alone makes escape from the flesh and an immortal 
life in the spirit possible. Thus Hippolytus (Phil., X, 13) says of 
the Gnostic Valentinus: “He asserts . . . . that Christ came down 
from within the pleroma to save the erring spirit who resides in 
our inner man, which they say obtains salvation on account of the 
indwelling Spirit.” Again in Book V, chap. 7, a Gnostic of the sect 
of the Naassenes is referred to as follows: “For mortal, he says, is 
every generation below, but immortal is that which is begotten 
above, for it is born of water only and Spirit, being spiritual, not 
carnal.” (Cf. also VI, 32; V,8,17.) Irenaeus says of Ptolemaeus 
and his followers (Adv. Haer., I, 6, 2): “As to themselves they teach 
that they shall be wholly saved, not by means of conduct, but because 
they are spiritual by nature.” Salvation is not an external gift, the 
reward of virtue, but a mystical process whereby the spiritual 
nature of man is carried back to the higher realm where it belongs. 
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The union with the divine by which the redemption is accomplished 
is effected principally by means of knowledge, which only the man 
possessed of a spiritual nature can gain. Thus Irenaeus (I, 21, 4) 
says of the Marcosians: 


They hold that the knowledge of the unutterable greatness is itself perfect 
redemption. For, since defect and passion were caused by ignorance, the whole 
structure based on ignorance is destroyed by knowledge, so that knowledge is the 
redemption of the inner man. And this is not corporeal, for the body is corrupt- 
ible, nor is it animal, for the soul is the fruit of defect and is as it were a habitation 
of the spirit. Therefore the redemption must also be spiritual. For the inner 
spiritual man is redeemed through knowledge, and the knowledge of all things 
is sufficient for him, and this is true redemption. (Cf. also I, 24, 4 and 6.) 


The invocation of the Gnostic Marcus, uttered in connection with 
the Eucharist, ran as follows: “May that incomprehensible and 
unutterable grace, which is before all things, fill thy inner man and 
increase in thee the knowledge of it, sowing the mustard seed in a 
good soil.” (Hippolytus, Phil., VI, 40.) The knowledge thus em- 
phasized is mystical knowledge in the fullest possible sense; not 
natural knowledge open to the ordinary man, but spiritual knowl- 
edge given to the spiritual man by revelation, mediated by holy rites 
of initiation, and involving an apprehension of elaborate mysteries 
hidden from all others. Compare the oath of the Justinian sect 
(Hippolytus, Phil., V, 27): 

I swear by Him who is above all, the Good One, to guard these mysteries and 
to divulge them to no one, and not to relapse from the Good One to the creature. 
And when he has sworn this oath, he enters in unto the Good One and sees what 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man, and he 


drinks of the living water which is to them a bath, as they suppose, a fountain of 
living, bubbling water. 


Compare also the following extract from a hymn of the Naassenes 
(Phil., V, 8), in which Jesus is represented as saying: 


On this account send me, O Father, 
Bearing seals I will descend, 

Whole aeons will I travel through, 
All mysteries I will explain, 

And forms of gods will show. 

The secrets of the sacred way, 
Called gnosis, I’ll impart. 
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Of the Valentinians, Irenaeus says they teach that “the consumma- 
tion will take place when all that is spiritual has been transformed 
and perfected by knowledge; that is, spiritual men who have perfect 
knowledge concerning God and Achamoth. And they claim that 
these are they who have been initiated into the mysteries” (Adv. Haer., 
I, 6, 1 f.; cf. also Hippolytus, Phil., V,8). A good idea of the nature 
of the Gnostic mysteries may be gained from the third-century 
Gnostic works known as Pistis Sophia and the Books of Jeu. ‘There 
is in Gnosticism also the same emphasis on magic rites, theurgic prac- 
tices, and symbolism that we find so common in oriental theosophy, 
and in many other extreme forms of mysticism. (Compare Irenaeus, 
Adv. Haer., 1, 24.) An example of Gnostic symbolism may be found 
in Hippolytus, Phil., VI, 43 f. 

The Gnostics, or at least the majority of them, were the most con- 
sistent and thoroughgoing Paulinists of the early church, carrying 
Paul’s dualism of flesh and spirit even farther than he carried it 
himself, and following him as no one else of the age did in his con- 
ception of the Christian life as a life of release from the trammels 
of the flesh and of liberty from the bondage of all law. At the same 
time, in their emphasis upon knowledge they were nearer to John 
than to Paul, and represented the same Greek tendency to find in 
the intellectual sphere the means of attaining the victory over all the 
ills of life. 

Thus we have in the early church a group of men—Paul, John, 
Ignatius, and the Gnostics—differing in many respects, and the last 
repudiated and cast out as heretics, yet all mystics of a very pro- 
found type; mystics, not in the mere loose and general sense of the 
term, but in its strictest meaning; for they all represent a mysticism 
so complete as to involve a divine indwelling which brings about an 
actual transformation of the nature of man. It is clear that all 
these men are thinking in terms rather of substance than of person- 
ality. To be sure, they represent God and Christ as persons, but 
the salvation of which they conceive is accomplished, not simply by 
personal influence, and in the sphere of personal relations, but by 
physical indwelling. This, of course, is mysticism of the extremest 
possible type. 

But mystics so thoroughgoing as these we find nowhere else in 
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the church of their day. In fact, the tendency which they represent 
was but isolated in that age. By the other early Christians known 
to us man and God are pictured in strictly personal relations. God 
is an individual, though almighty, person, the creator and ruler of 
the universe; and we are his subjects, related to him much as men 
are related to an earthly potentate. We may receive his messages 
and feel his influence, and his commands may be imparted to us; 
but he is without, not within, us, and our lives are human, not divine. 
It is the legal tendency which is in control of all of these writings, 
and it involves an externality of relation no less ethical than the 
tendency of Paul and the others I have spoken of, and in one sense 
no less religious; for the authority and will, and even the assistance, 
of God are recognized, but its governing principle is certainly not 
mystical. This legal conception of Christianity became a part of 
the thought of the church at large at an early day, and has existed 
ever since. And it is this idea which is chiefly controlling in the 
writings of the primitive church down to the close of the second 
century. 

But it is interesting and instructive to notice that even where 
this tendency prevailed in primitive days, there was commonly a 
marked mystical element also present. It was not, as a rule, the 
same kind of mysticism which we have found in the group of writers 
already considered; not a metaphysical conception of divine indwell- 
ing, resulting in a real transformation of nature. It took the form, 
rather, of a divine influence making itself felt now and again, and 
more or less controllingly, in the life of the Christian; and it found 
expression in references to the Holy Spirit, the belief in whose 
immediate presence and activity is one of the most striking and char- 
acteristic features of the life of the primitive church. But this con- 
ception as it appears in early Christian writings needs examination. 
Just how much is meant by it, and in what sense and to what degree 
is it to be regarded as mystical? We can study it best in the Gospel 
of Luke, and especially in the Book of Acts, where it appears more 
frequently than in any other early Christian writing. It is clear, 
first of all, that the author of these two works conceived of the Spirit, 
not as the permanent possession of all believers, but rather as the 
special endowment of certain peculiarly distinguished persons. Thus 
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in the gospel the possession of the Spirit by Jesus is emphasized as 
something remarkable, with the evident assumption that he is thereby 
raised above the generality of his fellows (cf., not only Luke 1:35, 
but also 3:22; 4:1, 14, 18). And in Acts, chap. 6, the Christians of 
Jerusalem are directed by the apostles to choose seven men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Spirit and wisdom; and Stephen is spoken 
of in the same connection as a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit, 
as if he were thus distinguished from his brethren (cf. also 11:24). 

Still more commonly the Spirit is spoken of as given either to 
distinguished persons or to believers in general, on particular occa- 
sions and for a particular purpose. Thus it appears frequently as 
the Spirit of revelation or prophecy. In the first and second chap- 
ters of the gospel Elizabeth, Zacharias, and Simeon receive the 
Holy Spirit, and immediately prophesy under its influence. In Acts, 
chap. 2, the words of Joel referring to the pouring-forth of the Spirit 
in the last days, and the prophesying which will result, are quoted 
by Peter as fulfilled at Pentecost. It is because Stephen is filled 
with the Holy Spirit that he can look into heaven and see Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God (7:55); and for the same reason 
Paul can discern and denounce the character of Elymas the sor- 
cerer (13:9). In Acts, chap. 11, the Spirit reveals to the prophet 
Agabus the coming of a famine; in Acts, chap. 21, the bonds that 
_ await Paul in Jerusalem; in 20:23 it testifies to Paul himself of the 

same bonds, and through the disciples of Tyre advises him not to 
go to Jerusalem (21:4). 

Closely connected with such manifestations are the guidance and 
direction received on various occasions or in connection with particu- 
lar emergencies and crises. In the gospel, chap. 12, it is said that 
the Holy Spirit shall teach the disciples what they ought to say when 
arrested and brought to trial for their Christian faith. So the Spirit 
directs Philip to join the eunuch, and after the interview is over carries 
him away again (chap. 8); instructs Peter what he shall do in response 
to the invitation to preach the gospel to Cornelius (chaps. 10, 11); 
directs the church of Antioch to set apart Paul and Barnabas for 
special missionary work, and sends them on their way (chap. 13); 
makes the older brethren of Ephesus overseers of the church (20: 28); 
leads the apostles and elders of Jerusalem to write to the brethren at 
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Antioch about the terms of Christian communion (chap. 15); and 
forbids Paul to preach in Asia and Bithynia (chap. 16). The 
strengthening and inspirational influence of the Spirit is also empha- 
sized, as in the first chapter of Acts, where its coming means the 
bestowal of power, which shall enable the disciples to be effective 
witnesses of Christ (1:8); and in chap. 4 it is the Spirit which enables 
Peter in one case, and the assembled disciples in another case, to 
speak the word of God with boldness. The comfort and joy brought 
by the Spirit are also emphasized, as in 9:31 and 13:52. The Spirit 
is also represented as an avenging power in Acts 5:9, with which may 
be compared Luke 3:6 and the parallels in Matt. 3:11. Finally, the 
coming of the Spirit is sometimes pictured as attended with strange 
phenomena, such as speaking with tongues and prophesying (cf. Acts 
2:4; 10:46; 8:15 ff.; 19:6). 

It is evident, in the light of all these passages, that the Spirit is 
not thought of by Luke as the abiding presence in which and through 
which a man becomes a Christian and lives all his Christian life. The 
influence of the Spirit, except perhaps in the case of certain eminent 
persons, is occasional only, not permanent (cf. also Luke 11:13, 
where “Holy Spirit” is substituted for the phrase “good things” of 
Matt. 7:11). 

The same general idea appears in other primitive Christian writ- 
ings, though much less frequently than in the Book of Acts. Thus, 
in addition to references in the parallel passages in Matthew and Mark 
identical with some of those already referred to, we have the promise 
of Christ, in Matt. 18:20, that where two or three are gathered 
together in his name, he will be in the midst of them, the reference 
being to his presence in the meetings of the Christians for worship; 
and at the end of the same gospel occurs the promise that Christ 
will be with his disciples always even unto the end of the world, 
where the particular purpose of his presence is evidently to inspire 
and strengthen them in their work of teaching and witness-bearing. 
(Cf. also Matt. 12:28, where the phrase “Spirit of God” appears 
in place of “finger of God” of Luke 11:20.) In Heb. 2:4 the author 
refers to the gift of the Holy Ghost bestowed upon the early apostles, 
together with the signs and wonders and miracles wrought through 
them by God. The spiritual endowment of the Hebrew prophets 
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and of the apostles is referred to in I Pet. 1:11, 12, as also the special 
gift of the Spirit to those suffering persecution in 4:14. (Cf. also 
I Tim. 4:14; II Tim. 1:6.) In the Book of Revelation the author 
is taken possession of by the Spirit of prophecy, and the letters to 
the seven churches contain its message to those churches. Similar 
references are found also in the Epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians, written almost at the end of the first century. Thus, when 
referring in chap. 2 to the early days of the Corinthian church, he 
says: “An abundant outpouring also of the Holy Spirit fell upon all.” 
In chap. 42 he refers to the apostles as having gone forth to preach 
the gospel, “with full assurance of the Holy Ghost;” and in chap. 
59 he implies that he believes himself to be speaking under divine 
inspiration. In the Didache also, which dates from the early part 
of the second century, the Spirit appears as the Spirit of prophecy. 
In chap. 11 it is said: “Any prophet speaking in the Spirit ye shall 
not try, neither discern, for every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin 
shall not be forgiven. Yet not every one that speaketh in the Spirit 
is a prophet, but only if he have the ways of the Lord;” where the 
reference is apparently to speaking in an ecstasy, that is, in such a 
strange manner as to suggest the controlling influence of a supernatural 
power. (Cf. also references to prophets in the following chapters.) 

In the Shepherd of Hermas, a prophetic work which consists of 
various parts written in Rome at intervals during the first half of the 
second century, the Spirit is mentioned frequently, and the common 
primitive conception of it appears in one passage (Mandate II), 
where there is an elaborate discussion of true and false prophecy, 
which may be compared with Didache, XI. On the other hand, 
there are some passages in Hermas which suggest the Pauline idea 
of divine indwelling; e.g., M. III, J, X, and Sim. IX, 24f. At the 
same time, his general view of the Christian life is external and 
legal to the last degree, and as far as possible from the controlling 
conceptions of Paul, so that it is difficult to suppose that he really 
accepted Paul’s profound mysticism, and on examination of some of 
his statements makes it clear that the Spirit as he pictured it was 
only one of many supernatural beings who took up their abode in 
man. This appears from the passage in Mandate V, already referred 
to, and also from the following words in the same mandate: 
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But angry temper is in the first place foolish, fickle, and senseless; then from 
foolishness is engendered bitterness, and from bitterness wrath, and from wrath 
anger, and from anger spite; then spite, being composed of all these evil elements, 
becometh a great sin and incurable. For when all these spirits dwell in one 
vessel where the Holy Spirit also dwelleth, that vessel cannot contain them, but 
overfloweth. The delicate spirit therefore, as not being accustomed to dwell with 
an evil spirit, nor with harshness, departeth from a man of that kind, and seeketh 
to dwell with gentleness and tranquillity. 


When one conceives of the Spirit in this individual fashion as 
simply one of a number of supernatural beings who come and go 
in a man’s life, it is clear that one is not moving in the same sphere 
of thought as Paul, to whom the divine indwelling means the real 
deification of the Christian’s nature. Doubtless the influence of the 
latter’s emphasis upon the divine indwelling was felt by Hermas, 
but it is his own and not Paul’s conception which appears in his 
writings, and, while more nearly allied to the apostle’s doctrine than 
the references to the Spirit in the other works we have just been 
considering, it is still of another type. 

There are also in some of those other works a few passages sug- 
gesting the influence of Paul, as, for instance, II Tim. 1:14; 2:10; 


Titus 3:5; Heb. 3:14; 6:4ff.; 10:29; II Pet. 1:4; Jude 19 ff.; 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, 14; Eusebius, Hist. eccl., V, 1, 10, 23, 34, 42, 
where he quotes from the letter of the churches of Lyons and Vienne 
describing the persecution which took place in those cities under 
Marcus Aurelius. To these may be added the interesting passage 
in II Clement, chap. 14, which runs as follows: 


Wherefore, brethren, if we do the will of God, our Father, we shall be of the 
first church, which is spiritual, which was created before the sun and moon; but 
if we do not the will of the Lord, we shall be of the Scripture which saith: ““My 
house was made a den of robbers.” So therefore let us choose rather to be of the 
church of life that we may be saved. And I do not suppose ye are ignorant that 
the living church is the body of Christ, for the Scripture saith God made man male 
and female. The male is Christ and the female is the church. And the books 
and the apostles plainly declare that the church existeth not now for the first time 
but hath been from the beginning, for she was spiritual as our Jesus also was 
spiritual, but was manifested in the last days that he might save us. Now, the 
church being spiritual was manifested in the flesh of Christ, thereby showing us 
that, if any of us guard her in the flesh and defile her not, he shall receive her 
again in the Holy Spirit, for this flesh is the antitype of the Spirit This 
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therefore is what he meaneth, brethren, guard ye the flesh that ye may partake 
of the Spirit. 

Such passages, however, in view of the general legal and external 
conceptions of the works in which they occur, cannot be regarded 
as evidence that the writers held the genuine mystical ideas of Paul, 
but are to be interpreted in the light of the common notion of the 
Spirit which they all share. The passages are so isolated, in fact, 
that they cannot be taken as representing the general position of the 
writers. The same may be said of the Apology of Tatian, written 
soon after the middle of the second century, in which there are also 
two passages of a mystical type (chaps. 13 and 15), while in general 
his tendency is very far from mystical. The Epistle of Barnabas, 
chap. 16, is interesting in this connection as showing how, in the 
absence of the underlying mystical conception of Paul, one might 
treat the idea of the divine indwelling. 

In general it may be said that the mysticism of most of the Chris- 
tians is of an altogether different sort from that of Paul, John, Igna- 
tius, and the Gnostics. It involves a recognition of the presence 
and power of the Spirit, and in so far is mystical; but the Spirit is 
not the very substance of the Christian’s constitution, as to Paul and 
his group, and not even the abiding power of the Christian life, but 
a divine visitant who comes to our aid under special circumstances, 
or who interferes in one way or another at certain crises, and who 
dwells more constantly with some than with others. The presence 
of the Spirit is a secondary, rather than a primary, element of the 
Christian life. It does not constitute its warp and woof, but its 
occasional adornment and embellishment. And this, too, even in 
an age when the power of the Spirit was felt with peculiar vividness. 

It is clear that the kind of mysticism we have just been considering 
is rather of a personal than of a metaphysical character. Man is 
brought into direct relationship with God when he feels the imme- 
diate power of the Spirit; but the relationship hardly transcends 
that of personal influence, and at any rate involves no such trans- 
fusion and transformation of substance as we find in the thought 
of Paul and of his group. If among them we have a distinctly meta- 
physical idea, here all is of a purely popular and unphilosophical 
character. It may be called mysticism, inasmuch as it involves 
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direct communication between the spheres of divinity and humanity; 
but it is not of a metaphysical type, and should not be confounded 
with the many forms of mysticism in earlier and later days which are 
distinctly such. 

In view of the sharp contrast we have seen existing between the 
mysticism of Paul, John, Ignatius, and the Gnostics, on the one hand, 
and that of the Synoptic Gospels, the Book of Acts, and other early 
Christian writings, on the other, there is difficulty in supposing that 
the teaching of Christ himself is accurately represented in this matter 
at once by the Synoptic Gospels and by the Gospel of John. If, 
then, we follow most modern scholars in drawing our portrait of 
Christ rather from the Synoptic Gospels than from John, we must 
conclude that, if he is to be called a mystic at all, it is not in the 
Pauline, but in the more general, sense of the word. That is, his 
mysticism is not of a metaphysical, but of a personal, type. 

But can the Jesus of the Synoptists fairly be called a mystic? The 
question is worthy of a more extended treatment than can be given 
it in this article. It falls naturally into two parts: Was his own 
relation to God, as he conceived it, what may be called mystical ? 
And did he teach a mystical relation between his disciples and God ? 
Taking the latter question first, the number of passages in the Synop- 
tic Gospels which carry a mystical suggestion is very small. One 
of them is Mark 13:11 (and its parallels Matt. 10:20 and Luke 
12:12, with which may be compared an echo of the same saying 
in Luke 21:15). The words of Mark are as follows: “ Whatsoever 
shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye, for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Holy Spirit.” Another passage is Matt. 16:17: 
“And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou Simon 
Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven,” whose authenticity is doubtful, as 
it does not occur in the parallel passage in Mark. But, waiving 
the question of the genuineness of the latter, in any case both of 
these passages suggest the same idea of the Spirit as guide and revealer 
which we have found common in the writings of the primitive Chris- 
tians, and neither of them carries us farther. Two other passages, 
in which Christ speaks of his own presence with his disciples in a way 
to suggest the thought of John, are found in Matthew only, and are 
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both of doubtful authenticity. The one is Matt. 18:19, 20: “If two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven. For 
where two or three are gathered together in my name there am I 
among them;” which refers to the gatherings of the disciples for 
worship. The other is 28:19,20: “Go ye therefore and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you. And lo, I am with you 
alway even unto the end of the world.” In this the author has in 
mind the inspiration and help which the disciples receive from Christ 
for their teaching and witness-bearing. Even if we were to admit 
the genuineness of all these utterances, they would hardly carry us 
beyond the mysticism of the primitive Christians in general, and it is 
a very striking fact that among all Jesus’ words recorded in the 
Synoptics, whether authentic or not, there should be so few which 
carry as far as that. 

When we turn to Jesus’ own religious experience, we face a ques- 
tion of insuperable difficulty. The words of Jesus himself bearing 
directly upon the subject are very few. In Luke 4:18 he is repre- 
sented as quoting from Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor,” etc.— 
a quotation which he may well have applied to himself (compare 
Matthew’s use of a similar quotation in 12:18 ff.); for that he regarded 
himself as a prophet seems clear from such passages as Mark 6:4 and 
Luke 13:33, and his belief in his own messiahship would naturally 
carry with it the conviction of the possession of divine inspiration for 
his work. And so there is no difficulty in supposing that he said, as 
recorded by Matt. 12:28: “But if I by the Spirit of God cast out 
demons, then is the kingdom of God come upon you” (the parallel 
passage in Luke 11:20 has “finger” instead of “Spirit” of God). 
And the account given in Mark 3:22-30 may also be accepted, 
according to which he warns those who accuse him of demoniacal 
possession that they are guilty of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
implying his own endowment by the Spirit. (In the parallel Matt. 
12:24 ff., the matter is not quite so clear, and Luke 11:15 ff. is very 
different.) The most striking of all the passages bearing on our 
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subject is Matt. 11:27 (with its parallel in Luke 10:22): “All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father, and no one knoweth the 
Son save the Father, neither doth any know the Father save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” Just how 
much this involves it is impossible to tell. The reference to knowl- 
edge gives it a peculiarly mystical sound, but the most that we can 
certainly say about it is that it gives expression to a fact which runs 
through all the gospels, and is the mosi characteristic feature in Jesus’ 
life—his belief, namely, that he knew the will and purposes of God, 
his Father, as his fellows did not know them, and was sent by God 
to do his work. There are no other synoptic passages which carry 
us beyond this. The account of the baptism, to be sure, suggests 
that the divine Spirit came at that time to abide permanently upon 
Jesus, and the account of the virgin-birth involves a genuinely physical 
connection of Christ with God; but the iatter tells us nothing of 
Jesus’ own belief, and whether the former represents an actual vision 
enjoyed by him, or is only the figurative expression of an inner spiritual 
experience, we do not know. We may easily suppose that he came 
then to the conviction of his own messiahship and of his divine inspira- 
tion for the task; but more than this we cannot say. It is very signifi- 
cant that we have so little light upon the subject from Jesus himself. 
What we have in the Synoptic Gospels does not carry us beyond his 
conviction that he was called and inspired of God to do Messiah’s 
work, and that his equipment included a knowledge of God’s char- 
acter and purposes greater than that of his fellows. This intimate 
acquaintance with God we may recognize as the dominating element 
in his religious experience. It enabled him to speak with authority, 
to state the conditions of entrance into God’s kingdom, to forgive 
sin, to summon men to follow him in fulfilling God’s will. If this 
is mysticism, then the Jesus of the Synoptics was a mystic. But it is 
to be distinguished from all forms of physical and metaphysical mys- 
ticism, such as held by Paul, John, Ignatius, and the Gnostics, and 
by all the most celebrated mystics of ancient and modern times. 
For the thought of Jesus moves in the personal, not in the physical 
or metaphysical, sphere. And since the term “mysticism” tradi- 
tionally belongs in the latter, we shall probably best avoid misunder- 
standing if we refrain from calling Jesus a mystic. In saying this, 
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however, it is not meant that there was any lack of directness and 
immediacy in his relation to God; for such a oneness of purpose as 
he was conscious of may mean as complete a unity in another sphere 
as is involved in metaphysical identity. It is only meant that we do 
not find in his teaching, as set forth in the Synoptic Gospels, either 
the ecstatic tendencies (and this in spite of Oscar Holtzmann’s book, 
War Jesu Ekstatiken?), or the ontological implications of mysticism 
in general. The most significant of all facts about Jesus as a religious 
teacher is that he made communion with God consist, not in con- 
templation, or in ecstasy, or in the exaltation of so-called spiritual 
knowledge, but in coming into sympathy with God’s purpose, and 
making it the controlling purpose of life. 

I have said that in early days the presence and power of the Spirit 
were widely and vividly felt. But as time passed the consciousness 
of his activity steadily waned, and the literature of the second century 
in general shows far less trace of it than the literature of the first. 
That there were still prophets through whom the Spirit continued to 
speak was believed for some generations (cf., e. g., Justin, Dial., 
88:821; Irenaeus, II, 32, 4; III, 11, 9; and Celsus in Origen, Conira 
Cels., VII, 11), but it was largely a theory, unrealized in fact; and 
it involved, even so, not the widespread endowment of earlier days, 
but at most only the rare gift of a prophet here and there in whom 
the spirit of the earlier age was supposed still to live on. 

It was the spirit of this earlier age which the Montanists of the 
second half of the second century tried to revive. They constitute 
a very interesting and significant phenomenon in the history of the 
early church, striving as they did, in opposition to the growing secu- 
larity and externality of the church, to bring back the primitive 
enthusiasm, and the belief in the immediate presence of the Spirit. 
Montanus, the founder of the sect, and two companions, Priscilla 
and Maximilla, claimed to be divinely inspired prophets, through 
whom God spoke to his people, summoning them to live in a much 
more rigorous and ascetic manner than was common, in order to 
prepare for the speedy return of Christ. The Montanists thus 
believed in and emphasized the presence of the Spirit of prophecy, 
which takes possession of a man and speaks through him, the man 
himself being passive in its hands, and receiving his revelations com- 
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monly in an ecstasy. Thus Eusebius, quoting from an anonymous 
attack upon the Montanists, says of Montanus: “He became beside 
himself, and being suddenly in a sort of frenzy and ecstasy, he raved 
and began to babble and utter strange things, prophesying in a manner 
contrary to the constant custom of the church handed down by tradi- 
tion from the beginning.” (With the Montanist prophesying as thus 
described may be compared, in spite of the opinion expressed by the 
anonymous author, the glossolalia of earlier days, and the prophets 
referred to in the Didache, XI, and Hermas, M. XI.) Montanus 
himself says, of the Spirit (according to Epiphanius, 48, 4): “Behold 
man is like a lyre, and I fly to him as a plectrum. Man sleeps and I 
awake. Behold the Lord is the one who puts the hearts of men into 
an ecstasy, and gives a heart unto men.” And Maximilla exclaims 
(ibid., 48, 12): “Do not listen to me, but listen to Christ;” implying 
that it is Christ who speaks through her. And again (according to 
Eusebius, H. E., V. 16-17): ‘“‘I am driven away from the sheep like 
a wolf. I am not a wolf; I am word and Spirit and power.” And 
Priscilla says, according to Tertullian (De exhort. cost., 10): “For 
purity works harmony, and they [that is, the pure] see visions, and 
turning their face downward they even hear audible voices, as 
salutary as they are occult.” 

The Montanists were thus mystics in the same sense in which 
so many of the early Christians were, believing as they did, in the 
presence and revealing activity of the Spirit, and emphasizing the 
continuance of prophecy; but they were no more mystical in their 
general conception of the Christian life than were the majority of 
those whom we have been considering. It is true that the divine 
indwelling is taught by Montanus, according to a saying quoted by 
Epiphanius, 48, 11: “I am the Lord God Almighty who dwelleth 
in man.” But this really carries us no farther than the other passages, 
for the Deity may easily be thought of as dwelling in those through 
whom the Spirit speaks; and no farther than various isolated passages 
in primitive writings already referred to. And, in fact, the Mon- 
tanists’ idea of the Christian life was external and legal to the last 
degree, so that it was not the Pauline mysticism which they repro- 
duced, but the common popular mysticism of primitive Christian 
circles, and even that only in a very limited degree. 
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The Montanists, though entirely orthodox in doctrine, and though 
genuinely primitive in their spirit and tendency, were condemned and 
cast out by the church of their day because, with their emphasis on 
the continuance of divine revelation, going in its practical teachings 
even beyond Christ and his apostles, they threatened the authority 
of the newly formed Scripture canon, and of the newly established 
Episcopal organization, which had been created in the fire of 
conflict, and to which the church owed its victory over the many 
feared and hated Gnostic sects. The condemnation was inevitable 
under the circumstances, but it meant the permanent passing of the 
primitive age, the age of revelation and inspiration, so that the great 
Origen, writing in the middle of the third century, could say that 
there were no prophets in his day, and could even deny that there 
had been any in the time of Celsus; that is, in the latter part of the 
second century (cf. his Contra Celsum, VII, 11). The church, in con- 
demning the Montanists, elected to live without the spiritual guidance 
and illumination which it had once enjoyed; but it could not have 
taken this step had not the primitive spirit been already widely for- 
gotten, and dependence upon external authorities of one kind and 
another become already widely prevalent. 

Reference should be made finally to one of the most important 
figures of the early Christian centuries—a man who stood upon the 
confines of two ages, the primitive and the Catholic, and to whom, 
more than to any other, is due the historic theology of the church. I 
refer to Irenaeus, the great bishop of Lyons in southern Gaul, at the 
close of the second century. His significance lies in the fact that 
he made the combination between Paul’s mystical doctrine of the 
Christian life and the legal view of the church at large. These two 
conceptions have already been contrasted. According to Paul and 
his group, the Christian life is the divine life in man. According to 
the others, even though the Christian may enjoy the influence of the 
Spirit in many ways, his life in its essence is human only, not divine. 
This latter tendency found its complete development and its extremest 
expression in Justin Martyr, and such apologists of the second century 
as Aristides, Athenagoras, and Theophilus, who represent salvation 
as a reward given in return for independent merit on man’s part. 
Unless man’s merit is his own, it is no merit. Of course, this idea 
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rules out completely Paul’s mystical view; indeed, there is no place 
in it for mysticism of any kind. Belief in the continued activity of 
the Spirit of prophecy, bringing revelation and illumination, may 
still persist (Justin, for instance, mentions Christian prophets in his 
Dialogue with Trypho, chaps. 82, 88), but the Spirit cannot be given 
any real influence in the inception and promotion of the Christian 
life itself; and, as the primitive period passes, even the prophetic 
Spirit becomes more and more a denizen of a former age, and divinity 
seems to withdraw itself altogether. With Justin’s strictly ethical, 
anti-mystical conception was combined by Irenaeus the mysticism 
of Paul and his group, the combination being made possible by the 
recognition of two stages in salvation, the one freedom from sin, 
or the control of the devil, the other the attainment of the divine 
life, which alone is complete salvation (cf. III, 18, 6-7; V. 21). 
Irenaeus was thus enabled to make a place for both the moral and 
the religious, for both the efforts of man and the activity of Christ. 
A man must work out his own salvation, which is a reward of virtue 
(cf. IV, 12, 3-5; 15; 33, 153 373 39, 1); yet he cannot attain true 
life unless his nature be transformed by the indwelling of Deity—an 
indwelling made possible by the incarnation of the divine Christ. 


A few representative quotations will illustrate the mystical char- 
acter of this side of Irenaeus’ doctrine: 


This, moreover, is his Word, our Lord Jesus Christ, who in the last times 
was made a man among men that he might join the end to the beginning, that is 
man to God. Wherefore the prophets, receiving the prophetic gift from the same 
Word, preached his advent according to the flesh, through which a mingling and 
communion of God and man, according to the good pleasure of the Father, has 
taken place. (Adv. Haer., IV, 20, 4.) 

How can they be saved unless God is the one who has wrought out their sal- 
vation on earth? And how shall man pass into God unless God has passed into 
man? (IV, 33, 4.) 

But as many as fear God and believe in the advent of his Son, and through 
faith establish in their hearts the spirit of God, such men as these shall justly be 
called pure and spiritual and alive unto God, because they have the Spirit of the 
Father, who purifies man and raises him up to the life of God. (V. 9, 2.) 

Jesus Christ our Lord, who because of his great love was made what we are, 
that he might bring us to be even what He is Himself. (V, praef.) 

Since the Lord therefore redeems us by his own blood, and gives hir cwn soul 
for our soul and his own flesh for our flesh, and pours out the Spirit of the Father 
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for the union and communion of God and man, imparting God to men through 
the Spirit, and again attaching man to God through his own incarnation, and 
giving us firmly and truly at his own advent immortality through communion 
with God—all the doctrines of the heretics perish. (V, 1, 1.) 

But now we receive a certain part of his Spirit, looking for the perfection 
and preparation of incorruption, little by little becoming accustomed to receive 
and bear God. (V, 8, 1.) 


As those who see the light are within the light and receive its brilliancy, so 
those also who see God are within God and receive his brilliancy. Moreover, 
the brilliancy gives them life and therefore those who see God receive life 
Because it is impossible to live without life, but the means of life comes from par- 
ticipation in God. But participation in God is to see God and to enjoy his good- 
ness. Men therefore shall see God that they may live, being made immortal 
by the vision, and attaining even unto God. (IV, 20, 5-6.) 

For the glory of God is a living man, and the life of man is the vision of God. 
(IV, 20, 7.) 

If a man will share in the benefits of the incarnation, he must 
not simply believe and obey; he must receive the sacrament of bap- 
tism, through which a new immortal nature is born within him, and 
must gain the nourishment to be had from feeding upon the body and 
blood of the divine Christ in the Eucharist. (Cf. I, 21, 1; III, 17, 
10; IV, 18, 5; V, 2, 2.) 

The transformation of man’s nature brought about by his union 
with the divine extends even to his flesh, upon the salvation of which 
Irenaeus lays the greatest stress (cf. Book V, passim), in this respect 
all unconsciously disagreeing with Paul, to whom salvation meant 
release from the flesh and a new life in the spirit. But, in spite of 
this difference, the essence of Paul’s mysticism, involving the trans- 
formation of man’s nature by his complete union with the divine, 
is given by Irenaeus a permanent place in Catholic theology, while 
at the same time the un-Pauline legal tendency, which sees in salva- 
tion only a reward of human merit, is likewise conserved. It is true 
that in the combination Paul’s magnificent gospel of liberty is com- 
pletely lost, and all ethical meaning taken out of his doctrine of 
mystical union with Christ by its virtual reduction to a mere parti- 
cipation in certain sacraments. But the combination was fraught 
with consequences; for to it we owe ultimately the fact that Christian- 
ity has been through all the centuries at once ethical and mystical, 
a law and a religion. 
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However it came about, and whatever the significance of the fact, 
man is religious. We are worshiping beings. But it is a common- 
place of reflective thought that we do not all worship the same God. 
It is a far cry from the crude, instinctive, inarticulate worship of the 
save~>, to the reverent, deliberate, awe-inspiring self-dedication of 
the developed man. Mankind does not all worship the same God. 
Development is here, as everywhere, the law of God’s world. 

And so the central inquiry of every religious study must be: How 
did the worshiper conceive his God? What God did he worship ? 
For whether he names his God Jove, or Jehovah, or Jesus, we appeal 
from the name which the worshiper gives to his deity, and we ask 
what his conception of his deity was while he prayed. Everything © 
in his religion will be relative to that conception. For names are 
quite as apt to conceal our convictions as to reveal them. 

This principle is apparent when applied to religious history in 
general. The savage man has a savage God; the cruel man has a 
cruel God; the effeminate man has an effeminate God; while the 
good man everywhere lifts up holy hands to a God who rewards 
goodness. 

Pursuing our inquiry further, we may make the same generali- 
zation within the limits of Christian thinking. Christendom does 
not all worship the same God. We do not all hold the same con- 
ception of God and of his relation to his universe. The conviction 
of God is native to our thinking. But the form of our conviction 
varies with age, education, character, and all that enters into the 
personal equation. We are developing persons. The units of our 
thought are for the most part fluid and not fixed. Intelligence is a 
marvelously complex and ceaselessly unfolding fact, not a self- 
identical quantity. From boyhood to manhood we outgrow the 
old, and put on the new. ‘When I was a child I thought, spoke, 
and understood as a child; but when I became a man I put away 
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childish things.”” And even when we come to manhood we all see 
through a glass, darkly, ever straining to get a more perfect glimpse 
of the God who “wondrously hides himself;” ever getting one-sided 
glimpses of the Majestic One, and then carrying these cherished, 
broken gleams of truth down to the world and calling them 
philosophies of religion ! 

There are three great typical conceptions of God and his relation- 
ship to the universe which are current in Christian thought today. 
Corresponding to these three conceptions, there are three typical world- 
views, or philosophies, or theories of reality. The conception of 
God and the world which a man embraces will shape all his thinking, 
will enter into his character and conduct, will give the form to his 
theology, and content to his doctrine. We are dealing with the nerve 
of religion—nay, its very throbbing heart—when we consider the 
conceptions of God which control us. Constructive work in theology 
today will not offer an eclectic revision of doctrines, but will follow 
the religious fact back to its source in the vital conception of the 
supreme fact—God. The theologian’s interpretation of the spiritual 
facts will be largely influenced by his dominant conviction of God’s 
relationship to his world. The three conceptions which I will succes- 


sively characterize are known as supernaturalism, naturalism, and 
immanence. 


I 

Supernaturalism is the type of philosophy which conceives two 
distinct realms of reality, which it denominates, respectively, nature 
and the supernatural. Nature is this common world, the world of 
fixed causes and effects which God created in the primeval day, 
and which has been remorselessly grinding on through the centuries, 
upheld by divine power. It is the world of géology, astronomy, 
and physics; of this solid earth and its natural vegetation, and its 
natural creatures. Nature is the world which God brought into 
being by the creative fiat of Genesis; the familiar world of our com- 
mon experience, in which we are born, live our life, and die. God 
in his heaven beneficently administers the government of nature. 
It would be blasphemy to deny his intimate knowledge of natural 
processes or to affirm that any part is independent of his will. And 
yet it is a relatively independent world which God conducts as a 
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system, sitting meanwhile on his heavenly throne. His real presence 
is in heaven. He is present in-his universe only in his power to con- 
trol the immensity of this cosmos and to keep it smoothly working, 
executing that original plan of the Almighty. For the religious mind 
the world of nature is indeed a series of parables to conduct our 
thought to a higher realm, namely, a spiritual. God’s goodness and 
love and care are all symbolized here to the initiated, and we are thus 
led to reverent thoughts of the Father above. We are even bidden 
to get a conception of life that enables us to feel that “‘we cannot 
drift beyond his love and care.” The all-seeing eye follows us 
whether we flee with the wings of the morning or hide beneath the 
mountains. But it is, after all, the care of a God who rules in deistic 
fashion, rules from without, through the medium of secondary 
causes, hampered in some sense by the irrevocable outworking of 
world-laws with which he may not interfere. 

This is supernaturalism—a conception of God not without a real 
relationship to this world, but ruling from without. God is a “tran- 
scendent” God, is the theological form of this conception of the 
divine relationship. ‘‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the 
world,” is the song of a religious heart who thus conceives that even 
in this world-system God’s loving superintendency controls. 

Now, there is something majestic about this conception of God 
and his relationship to his world. When one reads the Hebrew 
chronicler’s reverent account of the creative days, or follows the 
Hebrew psalmist’s majestic imagery setting forth the glory of God 
manifested in his works, the religious nature utters a reverent “‘ Amen.” 
The reality and the vividness of the heavens, the world, the sea, 
and all that is therein, all sheep and oxen and cattle, and all that 
is on the earth and under the earth—all the works of his hands! 
It is an awe-inspiring conception of God’s relationship to his world. 
And the appeal is so true to our deepest convictions that.our hearts 
echo those words of the ancient psalmist uttering the instinctive call 
to worship: “‘O, come, let us bow down; let us worship before the 
Lord our Maker. For we are the sheep of his pasture, and the 
people of his hand.”” Who can be unmoved by the truth of that 
heart-cry ? 

Supernaturalism became the current philosophy of the Christian 
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church. Right down through its history you can trace this conception 
of God and his world, in the ecclesiastical rites and doctrines. There 
is a natural order and a spiritual order, a sacred and a secular, a 
human and a divine. There is a line of cleavage between the natural 
order and the supernatural order. In his general, impersonal, benefi- 
cent way, God administers to every man who is woven into the web 
of history. But to visit a personal heart, God is required to transcend 
the natural order; and lo, a miracle, a departure from nature! The 
miracle is the token of God’s immediate presence, whether in nature- 
miracles or in the miraculous conversion of the human heart. 

The marvelous leaven of Jesus’ gospel has accomplished its work 
for the most part within the conceptual forms which possessed men’s 
minds. It did not pause for a better philosophy, but it eagerly 
sought to save men from sin to eternal life. Its aim was first of all 
practical. Jesus’ gospel was a fresh revelation of the blessedness 
of life lived in communion with God. Men eagerly appropriated 
the gospel of the divine relationship with men, but they conceived 
of this gospel under the old forms. God in heaven condescends to 
men on earth. He dwells in heaven; he visits on earth. The 
natural order—this is God’s ordinary, secular handiwork. The 
supernatural order is where God makes personal revelations to his 
own; transcending the natural order, transcending men’s thoughts 
and the forms of their daily life, he appears in prodigies and marvels. 
A “natural revelation”—this only symbolizes the nature of God. 
A “special revelation ””—this is the only token of God’s very presence. 
Nature may set forth a divine meaning: but only the supernatural 
order attests the divine presence. 

Permeated by this idea of a dualistic order, men have sought both 
speculatively and practically to bridge the chasm that separates 
humanity from divinity. Practically, this effort is exemplified in the 
gospel of otherworldliness which led multitudes to renounce the 
world, and in convents and monasteries to sever as far as possible 
the ties that bound them to the natural world, and, if possible to 
achieve a fellowship untainted by the world, that should ultimately 
win them a part in the heavenly life. 

On the theoretical side the miracle has played a large part in the 
religious education of the race. It was the necessary unit of thought 
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in a world-conception or philosophy by which men construed their 
convictions of God’s relationship to the world. The miracle was 
the token and proof of divine presence. 

But it must be kept in mind that the gospel, the religious convic- 
tion, simply affirmed that the loving God is in very truth related to 
our world and to our lives. This alone is the indestructible core of 
the vital religious creed. All else is interpretation, philosophy, 
theology. How God is related to his universe—this is the problem 
that men have struggled with. We are related to God—this is the 
vital heart of all religion. Supernaturalism—that is simply one con- 
ception of how we are related. Alas for scholarship, that men are 
ever confounding their explanations with the thing explained. Reli- 
gion abides; philosophies change. God is related to his world. 
How? 


This theory of God and his world, so picturesque, and withal so 
adequate to the earlier faiths, passed into the history of the Christian 
church. It typified and shaped the religious conceptions of centuries 
of saints. The church became a supernatural organ through which 
God uttered his authoritative voice. Thus we have the doctrine of 
Roman Catholicism. The authority of the church is God’s author- 


ity. The sanction of the church makes sacred whatever it elects 
to sanctify. What crimes against the moral sense have been com- 
mitted in the name of supernaturalism! For what is the theory of 
the Romish church but a concrete expression of the supernatural 
mediated through an organized sacrament to the natural order. God 
and his supernatural kingdom over all; men in the natural order here 
below; and between, the church holds the keys of death and of hell. 
God is far away; the machinery of the church must bridge the dis- 
tance. Popes and confessional and absolutions grow out of this 
need. That beautiful, majestically simple conception of the reverent 
Hebrew which mediated his conviction of the divine relationship has 
been turned into a ceremonial barrier against which the tide of human 
protest has dashed and thundered. 

But we need not go outside the camp of Protestantism to see the 
fruit of the supernaturalistic philosophy. When Luther nailed his 
theses to the church door in Wittenberg, when he organized the 
forces that protested against the scandal of a despiritualized church, 
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his voice was like an echo of the Nazarene teaching us that life is 
lived in the presence of the Heavenly Father. Like Jesus, Luther 
called the church back to the religious fact that underlies all theology 
—God related to his world. He called men back to individual fel- 
lowship with God. The flame of religion blazed up. Luther’s 
followers protested against this unspiritual supernaturalism, and 
exposed the unethical concept of communication with an absentee 
God. Thus Protestantism was founded upon a faith that brings God 
into the individual heart. 

But, like that earlier Moses who led the tribes out of bondage 
only to find the sense-bound people clamoring for a visible God and 
making for themselves a golden calf, so was Luther, the Moses of the 
Protestant deliverance, besought. Holy church, the visible, tangible 
representative of the transcendent God, was renounced in the passion 
of their religious enthusiasm. But the people were not yet ready 
for the full conception of a God apprehended by naked faith. They 
clamored in the mount of God’s presence for another outward token 
that should mediate the supernatural God to the natural world 
below. And the old philosophy largely prevailed. Supernatural- 
ism was the regnant conception still. Luther indeed taught that 
salvation is by faith, and that every man may come to the heart of 
Jesus Christ and find God. But every prophet’s message is beyond 
the ken of his followers. And when the current of history flowed on, 
a Holy Book had taken the place of a Holy Church within the com- 
munion of the mighty Protestant movement. The logic of the Prot- 
estant programme is not fartoseek. Here is the Bible, a veritable word 
of God; the record of conquering saints of many ages; the record of 
sin and penitence, of shame and folly; of holy men, of deeds of faith; 
of God manifesting himself in the lives of these men and women, 
hearing their prayers—yes, and answering their prayers; the record 
of religious experiences and religious history. And, most precious 
of all, here is the picture of Jesus and his marvelous life among men, 
the record of his gospel of God’s love and of human salvation; this is a 
Holy Book, the Word of God! And to this day we have not out- 
grown it. We never shall. The richest, most blessed record of 
God’s way with the human life, and the incomparable gospel of Jesus 
Christ ! 
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And yet, when with the scholar’s conscience and the scholar’s 
insight we interpret the history of the church for the last four hundred 
years, we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that the super- 
naturalistic conception of God’s relation to his word has shaped the 
history of the church and determined our interpretation of the Bible. 
Here again criticism demands that fact and explanation be discrimi- 
nated and held apart. Explanation must not be confounded with 
fact. Truth may be a very different thing from a theory of the 
truth. 

It is significant that we have not yet fully outgrown the super- 
naturalistic philosophy as we read our Bibles. A “supernatural 
book,” an “infallible guide,” an “inerrant Scripture”—these are 
phrases in common use. Mark how men search for the record of 
supernatural deeds. Note how Christian evidences have been largely 
synonymous with the record of miracles. See how men read the 
supernaturalistic view into the simple record; how the Bible itself 
from a simple, faithful record has been distorted into a volume of 
infallible “ proof-texts,” or regarded as of magically uniform texture 
of truth. Indeed, this is the avowed theory of some schools of theo- 
logical learning today—supernaturalism as the principle of biblical 
interpretation. 

Even in the record of Christ, men will turn hastily the pages that 
speak of Jesus living divinely the common life of lowly men, and 
pause with their finger on the page that records how he called Lazarus 
to life, or made a barren fig-tree wither. Why? Because they seem 
to see stronger evidence of God’s working in these latter passages. 
Is Christ diviner when he calls to dead Lazarus than when he fathoms 
human need and loves common men? Is God nearer to men in 
death than in life? Is God in the spectacular and not in the common ? 
If the world really thought so, it would seek another God! No, we 
are only in bondage to a theory of interpretation which we have not 
wholly outgrown. Nature and the supernatural are conceptions that 
haunt our thinking and warp our vision. The extraordinary, the 
miraculous, the intermittent, the supernatural—these are the forms 
under which our philosophy allows us to see God revealing himself. 
We are all familiar with some of the difficulties that have arisen in 
the field of Christian theology during these latter days. Science 
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and theology are supposed to clash; higher critics are anathematized. 
Critical science in general is looked upon askance in many religious 
circles. There are restlessness and distrust in ecclesiastical work. 
Scholarship is often regarded as synonymous with skepticism. Schools 
of learning are said to lead to atheism; and even theological colleges 
are seats of heresy. 

There is unrest. This is a transition period in thought. I am 
concerned here to point out only one fundamental cause of the fer- 
ment. We are outgrowing our old conceptions of God’s relationship 
to his world. Supernaturalism as a philosophy no longer satisfies 
thinking men, and we are all engaged in achieving a better philos- 
ophy, and in adjusting ourselves to the new view of the facts. Scien- 
tific thinkers have discovered a new world, a larger world, and we 
are trying to find an explanation to fit the facts. Even in theology 
some of us can no longer make the facts fit our explanations, and 
so we are reverently seeking a more adequate theology. Super- 
naturalism as a theory of God, of the Bible, or of the individual 
religious life, is being outgrown. We can vociferate, and quote 
authorities, and invoke the saints against the scientists, and finally, 
closing our eyes, take refuge in a church or a Bible. But the work of 
human thought moves on. The religious message that God has for 
men of our times must harmonize with their deepest convictions of 
truth. Mystery we must admit; but contradictions—never! The 
God whom we call men to worship must be seen to be a reasonable 
God. Religion has not changed. Our message has not changed: 
God’s love and fatherhood; man’s childhood and brotherhood; the 
saviorhood of Jesus Christ! This gospel is as high and as deep and 
as broad, as convincing and inspiring, as it ever was. But we dare 
no longer identify our gospel with our theology, our Bible with our 
theory of the Bible. We must no longer identify facts and explana- 
tion. Religion is a fact—the most vital, urgent, inspiring fact of 
human life. And if our supernaturalistic conception of religion must 
give way, and our supernaturalistic conception of the Bible must 
change, that does not alter the fact that religion is a vital experience 
to me, nor does it alter the fact that in Jesus Christ and his gospel I 
find God, and salvation in a blessed experience of communion 
with him. 
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The whole difficulty here, and the cause of the unrest and con- 
fusion, lies in the fact that religion has failed to discriminate its 
vital interests and its legitimate field of inquiry from the interests 
and fields of other sciences. It has dogmatically presumed to dictate 
the limits of all other scientific research because of this indiscriminate 
and unscientific assumption that religion must be identified with one 
general conception oj religion; i. e., supernaturalism. 

But modern science, in the name of astronomy, geology, physics, 
chemistry, and other accredited branches, has been discovering and 
verifying the laws of reality. In many cases these have turned out 
to be quite other than the uncritical assumptions of other days. 
Order and law are first principles on which these sciences build. A 
critical study of history has disturbed the easy confidence with which 
another age superimposed a supernatural order on the natural at 
will. A miracle in the sense of external interference with natural 
laws is so far discredited as to become the starting-point for skepti- 
cism rather than faith. Our whole modern way of conceiving the 
world makes it difficult, or logically impossible, to retain the tradi- 
tional supernaturalistic view. The alternatives are to ignore science 
or to ignore religion, if religion is identical with the supernaturalistic 
world-view. This age of natural science does not hesitate to make 
the choice to the utter confusion of the religious nature. 

Has the Christian religion no alternative except to ask men to 
stultify themselves in order to be religious? Is faith merely a miracle 
of credulity? Can we not dissociate the kernel of religion from its 
husk, and exhibit it as consistent with the vital convictions of our 
keenest thinkers? May not religious truth be illumined and not 
extinguished by our current world-view? Is there not a better view 
where the interests of our cognitive natures and of our religious 
natures will be seen to harmonize? Such a work as Andrew D. 
White’s Conflict of Science and Theology is not the mere record of a 
battle, but of a prolonged civil war, pitiful and useless, and demoral- 
izing. If peace has been declared, the tidings have not yet reached 
some of the warring factions. Certainly faithful scientists and faith- 
ful theologians may be permitted to do something to promote the 
propaganda of peace by emphasizing our common principles, and 
exposing the mistakes on which the conflict rests. 
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II 

The dissatisfaction with supernaturalism as a theory of reality 
has found expression in two reactionary directions, each of which 
offers the outlines of a philosophical explanation. The first of these 
explanations is so-called naturalism. It is a form of conception 
which has crept into our thinking in this age of natural science. 
It is an explanation that is indigenous to the atmosphere of the scien- 
tific spirit, and may be characterized as the attempt to impose the 
natural-science method and the natural-science limitations on all 
phenomena. Naturalism is the natural-science method aspiring to 
be the exclusive world-philosophy. It expresses a serious and wide- 
spread attitude of mind today toward the questions of theism and 
allied theological problems: naturalism, positivism, or even material- 
ism, as it is variously called. 

A modern examination of naturalism’ opens with this paragraph: 

Sir Isaac Newton concludes his famous Principia with a general scholium 
in which he maintains that the whole diversity of natural things can have arisen 
from nothing but the ideas and the will of one necessarily existing being who is 
always and everywhere, God supreme, infinite, omnipotent, omniscient, abso- 
lutely perfect. A little more than a hundred years later Laplace began to publish 
his Méchanique céleste, which may be described as an extension of Newton’s 
Principia on Newton’s lines, translated into the language of differential calculus. 
When Laplace went to make a formal presentation of his work to Napoleon, the 
latter remarked: ‘‘M. Laplace, they tell me you have written this large book on 
the system of the universe and have never even mentioned its Creator.”” Whereon 
Laplace drew himself up and answered bluntly: “Sire, I had no need of any 
such hypothesis.” Since that interview another century has almost passed. 
Sciences that were then in their infancy—such as chemistry, biology, geology, 
and even psychology—have in the meantime attained imposing proportions. 
Anyone who might now have the curiosity to compare the treatises of their best- 
attested exponents with the great work of Laplace would find that work no longey 
singular in the omission which Napoleon found so remarkable. 

God is not a necessary hypothesis today in writing science. 

In naturalistic philosophy God is not a datum, but a hypothesis, 
if indeed he is not bowed out as superfluous. Modern psychology, 
pursued by this method, reduces personality to a complex of deli- 
cately adjusted nerves. The spiritual and personal fade into shadows, 
and become negligible factors. Naturalism needs neither the hypoth- 


t Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
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esis of God nor the hypothesis of any person. Given forces and 
laws and atoms enough, explainers of this type leave nothing to be 
desired. It all becomes a matter of cause and effect, of description 
and history. All mysteries yield to the crucible, or the test-tube, or 
the historic method. God becomes a name we have coined for the 
unknown, or simply a collective term to designate the logical all. 
A man reduces to a piece of protoplasm which develops according to 
agivennorm. But his whole pedigree—i. e., his explanation—is writ- 
ten in the books of the scientist. His total meaning is comprehended 
in this explanation. There is no need of the hypothesis of person- 
ality, whether human or divine. ‘Fact I know, and law I know,” 
wrote Huxley; “but what is this necessity save an empty shadow of 
my own mind’s showing, something illegitimately thrust into the 
perfectly legitimate conception of law ?” 

Now, such is the spirit of false naturalism which rises like a cold 
fog and hovers with a materialistic chill over the laboratories of 
science. It is a spirit and a view-point not wholly comprehensible 
to those quietly sheltered in the religious atmosphere of the church. 
But it is a spirit which in protean shapes enters very largely into the 
intellectual life of today. Out in the world where men are thinking 
through the great intellectual problems of our generation the natural- 
istic current is a mighty factor to reckon with. By contact we have 
all absorbed something of the scientific spirit; we breathe it as the 
climate of our age. It is a mood toward life which meets all our 
intellectual workers as they go out to seek the solution of life’s prob- 
lems. Materialism, sugar-coated, is the theory of the universe which 
many an educated leader offers. And when the theory works down 
into the masses, it becomes less scientific, the sugar-coat rubs off the 
intrinsic doctrine, and it becomes bald atheism. And there is not 
much inspiration in the creed of atheism in whatever dress. It 
withers life at its roots and issues in pessimism. 

Naturalism conceives the world as mechanism, and studies it as 
a complex of causes working according to definite laws. Its assump- 
tions are the assumptions of natural science: the reality and finality 
of force and matter, and the validity and universality of natural 
laws. Mechanical law is the omnipresent fact. The structure of a 
molecule is a marvel of organized law; and the worlds of astronomy 
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are poised in space and regulated in their orbits with a nicety of 
adjustment to law that awes the scholar. All life down to its minut- 
est details, on analysis, proves to be thus organized—organized in 
terms of unvarying law. Chemistry and physics and astronomy 
have opened up an amazing physical world, marvelous in structure, 
infinite in extent. And the other sciences are swiftly coming into 
line with the scientific method. The structure of a crystal is no 
more perfect than the regular structure of the world itself, and all 
of its parts. Biology, zoélogy, botany, and even psychology and 
the social sciences, are organizing their data in conformity to this 
ruling conception, law. Life in all its extent is an expression of law, 
and can be comprehended in terms of law. 

The scientist finds his fascinating task made to his hand: to 
approach this orderly cosmos at some point, and within the limit of his 
own particular science to experiment and tabulate and formulate the 
cosmic laws. He is a discoverer and a describer. In this universal 
reign of law he makes one little kingdom his own by right of discovery 
and conquest. 

But in this splendid task, legitimate naturalism is in danger of,a 
metamorphosis into false naturalism. Forgetting that he is a dis- 
coverer, and awed by the magnitudes with which he deals—the magni- 
tudes of law and force and matter—the scientist is likely to proclaim 
these discoveries as the limits of knowledge itself. Rather, he hypos- 
tatizes these magnitudes into self-sufficient quantities; and law 
and force—mere descriptive names for what he observes—harden into 
metaphysical realities. His forces are generalized into the Eternal 
Energy; and somehow the capital letter has turned description into 
metaphysics. And law itself becomes an independent entity carrying 
its own power to act. Now, the false naturalist has all the para- 
phernalia for constructing a world. He conjures with forces and laws 
in this illegitimate sense, and lo, a self-running cosmos, a system, a 
universe! And he need call in no other fact. Natural science has 
issued its manifesto of independence. Explanation can go no far- 
ther. ‘Fact I know, and force I know,” he says with Huxley; and, 
with Huxley, he intimates the superfluity of any further explanation. 
With Laplace he says: “I have no need of any hypothesis of a God. 
My laws and forces—are they not sufficient forces and powers?” 
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And, thus led on by the exigencies of his method, the mechanical ideal 
becomes the all-sufficient hypothesis for accounting for a universe. 
And when “development,” and “evolution,” and “natural selection,” 
and other abstract terms are admitted as dynamic entities at conveni- 
ent places in the system, this form of naturalism is indifferent as 
between the claims of atheism and theism. Indeed, atheism would 
seem to be the more scientific hypothesis, according to the law of 
parsimony. Thus the fallacy of abstraction has done its perfect 
work. Science is falsely erected into a virtual argument against 
theism, and, in the atmosphere of mechanical science, all spiritual 
quantities, and the religious convictions and experiences by which 
men and nations live, are felt to be unable to meet the familiar tests 
of truth. 

Thus it is that the student-spirit, breathing this atmosphere of 
naturalism, goes out to feel a sense of distrust of religion; a sense of 
unreality in prayer; a sense of insecurity in the domain of personal 
and ethical values; because the world of his study has a self-sufficiency 
of its own without the assumption of a God. Thus confusion over- 
spreads his religious life; and often the most cherished sentiments 
and convictions of life take wings and vanish, because they are felt 
to be alien to the scientific spirit. 

But naturalism as a philosophy is not intentional atheism, any 
more than it is the intentional denial of the reality of self. I am con- 
sidering it here rather because it is a form of conception of God and 
of his relationship to the world. Natural scientists are not godless. 
They are performing an inestimable service for the world. More- 
over, science serves a ministry to reverence and religion. It is an 
aspect of truth which bulks large in our thought-life today. But it is 
the misapplication of the methods of science which issues in the phi- 
losophy of naturalism. It is the misconception of science which 
issues in skepticism. As a description of the orderly method of the 
world, science in all its branches is doing invaluable service. But 
when that method hardens into an ultimate explanation, and pur- 
ports to be a philosophy of life—to give the final and total conception 
of reality—it loses its way and perverts its end. After science has 
accurately described and classified its remotest data, the task of 
explanation is incomplete. Total experience has not been fathomed. 
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The rational nature of a man will still demand that the facts described 
be construed in terms of the ideals of intelligence. Construe this 
omnipresent fact of causality: What is the power that works? What 
is the ultimate nature of law? What is the ultimate nature of these 
units with which science works? Until these queries are answered, 
the mind is not satisfied. It is here that a conception of God and 
his world comes into view. And when a descriptive method chal- 
lenges the interpreting powers of intelligence, and denies that we 
can know aught of God or his world save to rehearse the processes 
of history and experience—this is method gone mad. Thus scien- 
tific method that has lost its way issues in the naturalistic philosophy. 
The world becomes a mere mechanism; God is the “‘ Unknowable,”’ 
the “First Principle,” the “All,” or an “unnecessary hypothesis.” 
And our relationship with him can be reckoned only in terms of 
sequences of necessary causes and effects. There is little room for 
personal values. The truest account of the moral and religious life 
is a catalogue of the moral and religious phenomena. In the lan- 
guage of the physical laboratory, the verities of religious experience 
are no longer “Facts,” and even God is a “Hypothesis.” Such 
theorists, I repeat, are not primarily irreligious; they are only slaves 
toa method. But that method, misdirected, becomes a false method; 
and it reacts with serious consequences in a thousand ways upon 
thought and life. For even ij the religious nature faithfully asserts 
itself in the face of this disconcerting mood, and calls back its God, he 
is likely to be placed in some unreal realm of pale spirits, or on a distant 
throne. Meanwhile we are environed by the great reality—M echanism! 

I am confident that students of philosophy and theology will recog- 
nize the reality of this type of thinking which I have thus briefly 
characterized. As a world-view it has some eminent representatives, 
whose systems are already self-refuted. But as a mood, a spirit in 
religious interpretation, it is far-reaching in its effects upon the stu- 
dent-mind, and must be reckoned with by the theologian who would 
do constructive work. 

Can this view of the world prevail? Ina word, no; because it 
theorizes for the scientific mood and not for a man asa man. Iam 
much more than one of my interests. This view is too narrow and 
barren in its psychological analysis, and it is too limited in its method 
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of inquiry. The content and realities of life are far richer than the 
naturalistic method allows; and the tests of reality and truth are far 
more complex than its formulas allow. Life is much more than the 
scientific interest. J amaman. And the life which I explain by my 
philosophy must be as many-sided as personality. Laws and forces 
and causes and motion—these are indeed facts. But so are prayers, 
consecrations, sacrifices, purposes, and character. So are worship 
and holiness and love. So all personal values are facts in terms of 
which I live my life. And the theory of reality which neglects these 
facts is doomed by default. I must find an interpretation of life 
which satisfies me, and brings life and explanation into accord. 
Naturalism, then, fails to satisfy the religious demand. Mechani- 
cal relationships, as the final terms of our thinking emasculate life of 
all higher meanings, and thus contradict the great catholic convic- 
tions of the race, and stultify the practical controlling ideals of life. 
This is its condemnation as a practical philosophy. Moreover, the 
place of God in such a world-scheme is so remote or so doubtful 
that religion can live only by a desperate act of “faith” which is either 
meaningless or a contradiction of the naturalistic philosophy. In 
its most religious estate it could offer only Deism as the solution of 
God’s relationship to the world. But Deism has long ago been 
cast out as a philosophic outlaw. It fails to comprehend the real 
problem involved. God as “a First Cause,” a sort of omnipotent 
Reserve Power, an “Unknowable” prodigy, who has sublet the 
universe to secondary causes in a mechanical system, is a puerile 
attempt to satisfy the imagination. It not only fails to satisfy the 
religious need for the presence of a living God, but, worse still, it 
offers no account to the rational nature of the present causal fact. 
Mechanism itself as dynamic cause is the real problem, and not what 
we may imagine behind it. How to construe the causal relation 
of God to his world is precisely the problem. To posit God behind 
this mechanism is equivalent to positing x behind it. For religious 
thinking it would seem that naturalism is a more barren and inade- 
quate theory than supernaturalism; for in effect it denies the possi- 
bility of a personal relationship with God, which supernaturalism 
provides for by the device of miraculous departure from the natural. 
The theologian today is thus caught between two conflicting cur- 
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rents of thought. Supernaturalism is largely the bent of the churches 
and the creeds. Naturalism is at least the implicit philosophy of the 
scientific world about us. Both forces are significant, but both 
philosophies are confused and largely self-contradictory. Amid 
these two currents of thought the theologian must sail a course which 
promises to reach the haven of truth. These are difficult days for 
the theologian. A vital philosophy of life must underlie all vital 
theology. Shall he pour the wine of his convictions into the old 
bottles, in default of a better containing-vessel ? Will no successor of 
Immanuel Kant arise to achieve for us a theory of knowledge which 
will dispel our confusion and give us some solid foundation principles 
on which religion and science may alike build their structure, in 
mutual respect and confidence? For the end must be harmony and 
symmetry and consistency of building, if both together are to consti- 
tute the temple of Truth. 

Thus scientific thought cancels the pretensions of supernatural- 
ism. But the demands of life and religion easily expose the barren- 
ness and inadequacy of naturalism. How shall we conceive of God 
and his relationship to us in terms that shall preserve the truth of 
both naturalism and supernaturalism, and yet more adequately 
illumine and construe the facts? For both types of thought contain 
abiding truth. Law, development, the orderly working of the uni- 
verse—this supreme element of truth in science we must hold as a 
fundamental principle. The value of the scientific emphasis on law 
is incalculable, and its consequences for ethical and religious mean- 
ings are only beginning to be seen. A moral world must be a world 
of consistency and law. A lawless world would be both irrational and 
immoral. On the other hand, personal relationships, eternal values, 
volitional determinations, cosmic meanings—these are the abiding 
elements in supernaturalism. Can we see the outlines of the 
larger view, where life’s methods and life’s meanings will not clash? 


iil 


This leads me to characterize the second reactionary tendency of 
which I spoke. I believe we are able to forecast the conception 
within which these aspects of truth must harmonize. 

In the conception of the world-order as identical with the activity 
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of the divine will, we find the emphasis of modern thinking. Reality 
is but another name for God in action, expressing himself in terms of 
regular laws. This is the doctrine of the divine immanence. It is 
the view of the world which transcends the crude, anthropomorphic 
dualism of supernaturalism, and the equally untenable materialism of 
naturalism. God and his world are not mutually exclusive terms. 
He is immanent at every point of his creation. ‘‘He is the omni- 
present ground of all finite existence and activity. The world, alike 
of finite things and of spirits, is nothing existing and acting on its 
own account, while God is away in some extra-sidereal region; but 
it continually depends upon, and is ever upheld by, the ever-living, 
ever-present, ever-working God.” The system of nature is but 
another name for the order in which God acts, in the unique and 
inscrutable fact which we call creation. And the laws of nature 
which the scientist studies, and the orderly procession of cause and 
effect and of historical unfolding—these are but the human view of 
the rational forms in which the Supreme Person incessantly works 
his will. Cosmic processes are all alike evidences of the Immanent 
Agent at work. 

In this view we have eliminated the supernaturalistic problem 
of passing from the supernatural to the natural order. For the 
natural order is only the familiar form in which the supernatural 
power works. An unfamiliar phenomenon, however “miraculous” in 
effect, could be no more supernatural than a familiar phenomenon; 
for the order and the dynamics of each are equally expressive of the 
energizing of the one supreme will. On the other hand, naturalism 
is complemented with the fact without which it can only be a formal 
or modal philosophy. That is, the abstract notions of cause and law 
are construed in terms of mind and endued with a real dynamic 
explanation. Law is an abstraction from the orderly way in which 
something works. But what is it that works? “Cause” is a word 
to express the dynamic problem. But what is cause? The doctrine 
of an immanent God provides a meaning for cause, as an immanent | 
agent acting; and interprets law as merely the method of his regular 
acting. 

The doctrine of divine immanence is not a new doctrine, but it is 
finding new formulation and new application in the exigencies of 
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the thought-life of today. Paul’s doctrine that God is all and in 
all is being reinforced from every branch of human inquiry. The 
historian, the psychologist, the metaphysician, as well as the theo- 
logian, are finding this conception to be the magic key which fits the 
riddle of life—the missing element around which all facts and prin- 
ciples crystallize into harmonious unity. The divine transcendence, 
on the one hand, baffles the longings of religion and scandalizes the 
philosopher. On the other hand, the world as mere mechanism is an 
affront to a man’s sense of value and a sterile principle for reason. 
But if thought can grasp the living God as the personal Principle who 
forms the core of reality in the whole mechanical world, organic and 
inorganic, then law and development become merely the forms of his 
creative life, and fellowship and fatherhood are consistent with the 
fact of his immediacy and control. 

Divine immanence as a philosophic doctrine transcends the dualism 
of supernaturalism where God visits men or breaks into the order of 
nature. The ordinary distinction between natural and supernatural 
is obliterated in this view. Both the active and the formal principle 
of nature, the law and the force, are simply expressive of the fact 
of the Eternal Agent realizing himself in the forms that we regard as 
the natural. In the final sense mechanical nature is as much super- 
natural as any celestial order could be. That is, the only final fact 
here is divine action. Creation involves no surplusage over this, 
no crude “stuff” apart from the orderly incessant action of divine 
volition. God is all as well as in all. The only point in the cosmic 
order where this conception of creation does not seem to suffice for 
thought is in the case of finite personalities with a measure of free- 
dom or self-determination. But in the case of these personalities 
the dependence upon the divine activity is just as real and absolute 
as in the case of things. The doctrine of immanence is in no sense 
relaxed. Only we must think of the creative act as so conditioning 
the nature of the created person that he possesses a measure of self- 
determination which involves real freedom in thought and conduct. 
This is the distinction between thinghood and selfhood. Finite 
persons, like things, express the creative act and have no being apart 
from that act. But persons are in the “image” of God. 

The “system of nature” thus becomes supernatural, and the super- 
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natural, so far as we know it, becomes the natural. More exactly 
stated, both are equally divine, so far as “divine” calls for the power, 
purpose, and presence of God. And this is a great gain for consistent 
thinking, in that the scandal of conflict between science and religion 
is seen to be baseless. For, verily, “‘the undivineness of the natural, 
and the unnaturalness of the divine, is the great heresy of popular 
thought respecting religion.” 

On the other hand, divine immanence as a philosophic doctrine 
informs and supplements mechanical explanation. From a descrip- 
tion of endless being and becoming, it becomes a description of the 
mode under which a “supreme rational Will forever founds and admin- 
isters the order of the world.” The limitation of the function of 
natural science to inductive description is recognized. And the 
rational demand to construe the ultimates of science in terms of the 
highest ideals of mind must be conceded as a right and necessity. 
“Law,” “force,” “cause,” “necessity,” when seen in their true pro- 
portions, are not dynamic facts, but only formal descriptions that call 
for further interpretation. To hypostatize these into self-sufficient 
entities is the temptation of the naturalistic mood, and is possible only 
on an inadequate analysis of the general problem of knowledge. The 
doctrine of immanence supplies a conception of the active dynamic 
principle which science describes, but does not construe for the ultimate 
categories of thought. “Cause,” then, from being a mere abstraction 
to conceal our problem, becomes a name for the omnfpresent Will 
realizing his plan under the forms which science describes as mechan- 
ism. “Law,” becomes, not the name of a power, but a method. 
And even “force” is seen to be a generalization that leads to no 
insight. Personality becomes the ultimate conception everywhere; 
and thus mechanism is transformed into the activity of an omnipresent 
Will; while natural and supernatural lose their contrast, and express 
the one fact of men living in the immediate presence of God. And 
there is no other reality. 

On this view of causality and law, the philosopher would have no 
insuperable logical difficulty in admitting the possibility of a miracle. 
Or, rather, the form of that haunting problem is so transformed that 
it must be discussed in terms of other conceptions. The incom- 
mensurability presupposed in the antithesis of natural law and 
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supernatural purpose no longer exists. The natural is not only as 
divine as the “supernatural,” but it must be thought as equally pur- 
posive. And when law has no other meaning than the orderly mode 
in which a purposing God chooses to act, there seems to be no a priori 
ground for affirming that God cannot act in any way he chooses in the 
interests of his purpose. That is, law can no longer be thought of as 
one of the dynamic “necessities” with which naive thinking has com- 
passed the problem of revelation. And, in religious explanation, 
purpose is confessedly the supreme conception, not mode. As to 
whether the miracle is a historic fact as well as a logical possibility, 
that must be left to historic considerations. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, in discussions even of this phase of the subject, that the con- 
clusion is likely to be determined according as the personal emphasis 
of the critic is upon order or upon purpose as the supreme considera- 
tion in the world-view. “Pure logic” in this field usually reflects the 
personal convictions of the theorist. The real grounds of the argument 
are sub-logical, in the personal presuppositions that underlie all logic. 

On the other hand, the religious theorist, on this view of immanence 
if the eyes of his understanding were opened, would feel no call for 
a miracle to aid his faith, for all alike would be equally divine to him. 
A miraculous event could not be more divine than a common event; 
since all alike are acts of God, and express both his purpose and his 
presence. Indeed, the religious thinker would see in the marvel of 
law a factor to appeal to his sense of awe and worship for a trust- 
worthy God. But he might conceive a departure from the common 
order as a worthy pedagogical device chosen by a God for whom 
purpose is supreme over law, for the instruction of an undeveloped 
race; or for.an age so lost in the ideals of natural science that natural 
law is a more sacred conception than purposive goodness. But, in 
general, his faith and his philosophy might be symbolized in the con- 
ception that affirms: 

From Horeb’s bush the Presence spoke 
To earlier faiths and simpler folk; 


But now each bush that sweeps our fence 
Flames with His awful Immanence. 


Such, in faintest suggestion, I conceive to be the type of philo- 
sophic conception which is coming to control men’s minds. It is a 
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developed form of the idealistic conception of the world. Paul’s 
thought of the present God “in whom we live and move and have 
our being”—this is finding acceptance as our best metaphysical 
conception of reality. The heart is leading the intellect—Faith is 
leading Reason—in the quest for a tenable philosophy. But then it 
has always been so. We believe what life demands, and then our 
reason construes our belief. 

The implications of such a view, and the far-reaching consequences 
for theology, I cannot even hint at here. But such a conception, 
thoroughly naturalized in the world of modern thought, would have a 
transforming power little short of epochal. It would enrich our 
religious conceptions, and bring a sense of reality in religious acts for 
which religious preachers and teachers cry out. It would show that 
religion is to pervade all life, and is not chiefly a matter of churches 
and of prayers. For who would not feel the call to worship, if he 
felt that in very fact all life is lived in the divine presence? Might 
we not hope that our daily task would be performed and our common 
life lived with the air of men “who serve in a Temple” ? 

For the makers of theology, I have already pointed out, the con- 
ception of God is central. It shapes and points all other doctrines, 
and determines the appeal of these doctrines for the thinking man. 
The conception of God as immanent seems to me suited to the temper 
of our age. It satisfies the rational nature by construing reality in 
terms of the ultimate conception of intelligenec—personality. Thus 
I stand before a fact which I cannot resolve, and cannot explain 
away—God in every fact of life. The scientist, each in his respect- 
ive field, will have unlimited freedom for his fruitful inquiry. Real- 
ity does not become less real, nor substance less substantial, nor do 
the laws of nature grind less remorselessly. The scientist will ques- 
tion the laws and the facts at every point, and unfold the science of 
every realm. But his science will be only the description of the way 
in which the personal, immanent Cause works. 

And the religious nature is satisfied by the conception of an imma- 
nent God, for it means that in the mystery of personal fellowship I 
need not violently abdicate the convictions of scientific cognition. 
I am always in touch with the Infinite. In working out my own 
life-plan and in tracing the sequences of history, I must interpret all 
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in terms of this principle of a God who is immanent and active in it 
all. Fellowship with God is not achieved by some telepathy with 
heaven, or magical ascension to the holy of holies. God is unspeak- 
ably near to me at every point of life. I do not ascend into heaven, 
nor do I summon his spirit to my need; but, resting in the conviction 
of the eternal presence, I confidently command my own soul, 


Speak to him thou, for he hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet, 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet. 


There are two or three points at which the doctrine of the divine 
immanence is peculiarly liable to misinterpretation and must be 
guarded. First of these is the ready query: Is not this view pan- 
theistic in its consequences? Does it not so identify God and the 
world that it confuses the sense of responsibility involved in the 
moral and the rational life? We point out in reply that this identifi- 
cation has been clearly and explicitly avoided by two postulations. 
First, the world as an act of will is no necessary aspect or part of 
God, as pantheism involves. The world is a free creation. We 
affirm, not that God and the world are identical, but that God iden- 
tifies himself with the world in the volitional act of creation. Second, 
created personalities are given freedom or self-determination as a 
part of their native endowment. A measure of independence and 
of real responsibility is characteristic of the created person. What- 
ever the difficulties of this view, it is no more opaque than the doc- 
trine of creationism in general, to which reflective thought shuts us 
up. Here individual finite freedom obviates the necessitarianism 
of pantheism, and makes room for finite responsibility. 

Again, our language may lead some to feel that we have identified es- 
sential religious relations with cosmic relations that obtain universal- 
ly. To affirm a theory of reality in which God as the ground of reality is 
“nearer than hands or feet,” must not lead us to ignore the distinction 
between the good and the bad, the religious and the irreligious. In 
the ontological sense God may indeed be the One in whom I live 
and have my being. But this fact does not make me religious. 
Religion is a distinctly individual act, and depends upon a personal 
initiative which establishes a new set of relationships between God 
and me which I can only call personal. These relationships are 
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ethical, growing out of my character; and not merely implications 
of my existence. But even so, some theories of reality administer 
to the religious fact, while some do not. Some theories of reality 
are inconsistent with the affirmation of confidence in religion. Psy- 
chological unity demands consistency among the articles of my belief, 
if one is not to cancel or confuse the other. All that we claim for the 
doctrine of immanence is that it is first of all a consistent theory of 
reality. And, second, in the unity of consciousness, it is not only 
consistent with, but administers to, religious life, by presenting con- 
ceptions contributory to both confidence and awe. The vital act of 
individual communion with God which is the heart of all religion is 
not affirmed in the doctrine of immanence, but the doctrine is shown 
to provide for the religious life. It makes the same emphasis that 
supernaturalism does upon the special nature of the soul’s relation- 
ship to God in the religious act. But, unlike supernaturalism, it 
does not create an artificial chasm between scientific thought and 
religion. And, unlike supernaturalism, it does not encourage the 
intermittency of the religious life so characteristic of the conception 
which does not see God’s presence in all the forms of life. Both 
immanence and supernaturalism alike make faith necessary to bring 
God near to the worshiper. But supernaturalism also requires credu- 
lity; immanence does not. Unity of consciousness is thus provided 
for. 

It is perhaps worth noting here that there is a hysterical aver- 
sion, on the part of a few, against admitting metaphysical considera- 
tions into religious explanation. This hysteria is rapidly healing. 
It originally arose as a protest against the scholastic fallacy of iden- 
tifying metaphysics and religion. But the protest having been once 
made against this identification, its extravagant form, as exhibited 
in Ritschl and others, must be abandoned. Modern psychological 
study, as well as a better analysis of the problem of knowledge, 
forbids such absolute and mutual exclusion of metaphysics and 
religion. To those who would characterize the divine immanence 
as a profoundly “metaphysical” view, and therefore to be eschewed, 
it is sufficient to indicate that supernaturalism, or any other theory 
of reality, involves metaphysics. Prejudice and false theory aside, 
there is an implicit metaphysical view in every theory of reality, 
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including those which explicitly disavow such alliance. As a final 
word to such theorists we summarize as follows: 

The intelligent acceptance of the doctrine of the divine immanence 
is not itself the establishing of the personal religious fact. The 
essentially religious attitude is always an individual act of the person. 
“The inner life of religion in the last resort is something secret and 
incommunicable.” But in the unitary life of intelligence this personal 
act of communion with God, which is the essence of religion, is best 
construed and best promoted from the standpoint of the man who 
holds the immanence of God as an ultimate explanation of reality. 
Remoteness of “natural” relations with God in no way administers 
to the intimacy of the religious relation. The other conceptions 
discussed may indeed be held by a truly religious man; though we 
have endeavored to show that their ministry is not to mental consis- 
tency and “peace in believing.’’ Religious explanation is not indif- 
ferent to metaphysics, nor can be in a sound psychological analysis. 

The practical consequences of the theory of the divine immanence 
for theological interpretation would be manifold. Not least of these 
consequences would be the clearer discrimination of the method 
and field of theological study, the frank recognition of the com- 
petency and finality of every science in its own limited field, and the 
disclosure of the unreason of “heresy” trials. Purpose would be- 
come the controlling conception everywhere, and a frank facing of 
the evolutionary unfolding of law would transform many a venera- 
hle doctrine, with the result of giving it a vital meaning now 
obscured or discredited. The doctrine of sin is a case in point. Both 
ethics and evolution may justify their conceptions of sin without can- 
celing each other. And the high meanings of the Christian doctrine 
of salvation from sin are onlyenhanced. The doctrine of God ex- 
pressed in the Christian conception of redemption, and its relation 
to the non-Christian religions, would be deepened and broadened. 
The missionary motive will be quickened, as men grasp the purpose of 
God in all history. History studied in the light of the conviction of an 
immanent God would take on new lessons, and some of the old 
lessons would be discredited. “Through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs.” That purpose is not arbitrarily confined to one age 
or one people. Historical science, from being a mere catalogue, 
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becomes an unbroken revelation. Revelation will take on a less 
technical and more vital meaning. Inspiration will disregard our 
theological classifications. Bible interpretation will frankly accept 
the “historic method,” without thereby losing one whit of its revela- 
tion value. And in the unfolding of the religious life of the individua} 
Christian, technical “evidences” and doctrinal “tests” will give place 
to a vital personal growth in the life of the spirit. The work which 
Luther began will be completed in the renewed confidence that all 
life is lived in the divine presence. Religion itself will be increasingly 
seen to include every phase of life. The “natural” aspects will be 
seen to have supernatural significance. Systematic work and impul- 
sive experience, growth by law and the surprises of communion, will 
be equally religious. In all the normal aspects of life God is equally 
expressing his one consistent purpose which never falters. Religion 
which realizes the immanence of God in all the forms of life will seek 
not so much to locate him in a holy mount, or a holy city, in churches 
and formal prayers; but will rather worship everywhere in spirit and 
in truth. The last vestige of other worldliness should disappear for 
religion as men realize that in the normal and wholesome functions 
of life in this world, communion with God is completed and the 
fulness of God’s life becomes the confident possession of men. 

And so our changing philosophies are ever conceiving new heavens 
and a new earth. We are trying to get better conceptions of God’s 
relationship to us; but of the fact of that relationship our hearts 
never permit us to doubt. Religion abides, while theologies change. 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


The supernaturalistic theory of reality is symbolized by the paint- 
ings of the Middle Ages, where the gods are seated on the clouds, 
while the earth below is the habitation of men. A scientific age has 
analyzed the clouds, and the traditional conception of a heaven in the 
skies, whence angels descend, no longer appeals to the imagination. 
Naturalism has compelled us to relocate the habitation of God. And 
in this our best revelation and our best philosophy agree, that wher- 
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ever there is life, there God is. He is immanent in all his works. 
His habitation is with men. 

A cross-section of cosmic life would not reveal heterogeneous 
evidences of God’s purposiveness, a natural and a supernatural. 
But all would equally express him and his purpose. Even a historical 
incarnation brought him no nearer to life, but only revealed him more 
adequately. This is the doctrine of the divine immanence; and 
theology orientated to this truth has an inspiration for our age. 





ACTS VERSUS GALATIANS: THE CRUX OF APOSTOLIC 
HISTORY 
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The relation of the Pauline epistles to Acts, and especially of 
Paul’s own synopsis of his career in Gal. 1:11—2:21 to that of Luke 
in Acts g:1-30, 11:19-30, and 12:25—15:39, is such a well-worn 
battle-ground of critics that it can be approached only with hesitation 
and self-distrust. Yet the very causes which have made it such con- 
tinue to force an independent judgment upon every competent 
investigator. No one sharing the spirit of the true historian can be 
satisfied to leave unsolved the discrepancies which attach to our two 
accounts of the most vital points in the origin of gentile Christianity. 
No modern critic can be satisfied with the obsolete harmonistic method 
which sacrificed the individual intention of the sources considered 
separately to the dogma of inerrancy; nor with results which are, 
or seem to be, affected by its taint. No conscientious historian can 
be satisfied with critical results which dismiss any element of the 
testimony as valueless until full justice has been done it. 

New light on the crucial point of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem to confer 
with the “pillars,” its nature, date, and relation to the second (or 
third) related in Acts, is at least as urgently called for today as ever 
before. The only reasonable hope of it lies in the application of a 
historical criticism which shall be more rigidly scientific than hereto- 
fore by virtue of avoiding on the one side the harmonistic bias, on 
the other the hypercriticism which pours off too much of the genuine 
metal with the dross. The present essay sets forth certain results of 
historical criticism which explain the discrepancies between Galatians 
and Acts mainly on the ground that our Acts is the fruit of revision 
and readjustment of older material from the standpoint of a loyal 
representative of the church of Antioch, in go-100 A. D., and that 
in Antioch sentiment on the two great questions of the Pauline epistles, 
the independence of Paul’s apostleship, and the equal rights of believers 
of the uncircumcision had yielded at that date to the growing influ- 
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ence of ecclesiasticism and the desire for definite rules laid down on 
apostolic authority. The older element coincides with Pauline 
principles and with the Gospel of Mark on the question of the inherent 
indifference of meats (Acts 11:1-18: cf. Mark 7:1-23); but its 
champion of this liberty and founder of gentile Christianity is Peter 
(Acts 9:32—11:18 15:7); the cradle of it, Caesarea. Acts, as we 
have it, makes Paul the principal hero, but rather as agent of the 
church in Antioch than in his own right, and substitutes for the 
radical Paulinism of the epistles a compromise between Antioch and 
Jerusalem on the chief point at issue. It is not easy to combine 
lucidity with brevity in stating these results, and at the same time 
avoid the dogmatic tone unsuited to hypothesis. As hypothesis, at 
all events, we would put them forth, aiming to commend them to 
the reader on the basis of a critical comparison of the data, subject 
to the following principles: (a) Paul’s account is first to be inter- 
preted in complete independence of Acts, in and by itself, without 
any discount whatever in the interest of harmony. (6) Luke’s 
account is to be similarly interpreted, with such discount from the 
assumed accuracy of his narrative as is admittedly required by his 
work elsewhere, and can be fully accounted for by his demonstrable 
interests. (c) If after such treatment the sources do not fall of 
themselves into reasonable agreement, it is possible that confidence 
in the traditional authorship of Acts may have to be restricted to 
the underlying elements of the travel-document in 16: 10—28:16. 
The failure to effect a harmony will not justify violence in interpre- 
tation on the one hand, nor violent rejection of the Pauline epistles 
on the other. Explanation of the discrepancy will have to be sought 
in accordance with known tendencies of the Lucan tradition to vary, 
but without unnecessary sacrifice of any statement. 

A. 1. In applying the principle of independent interpretation to 
Gal. 1:11—2:21, we are forced first of all to dismiss the harmonistic 
device current since Lightfoot’s day, that Paul is omitting reference 
to a visit of himself and Barnabas to Jerusalem which had taken 
place in accordance with Luke’s report of “relief” sent by the church 
in Antioch.* None is clearer on this point than Ramsay, the ardent 
apologist of Luke. Even if the “ministration” of Saul and Barnabas 


2 Act 11:29 f.; 12:25. 
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in Jerusalem lasted a much shorter time than the six months Ramsay 
thinks it reasonable to allow, omission of mention of it in Gal. 1: 18-24 
is inadmissible. Either Luke is misinformed, or the visit is that so 
emphatically declared to be Paul’s secondin Gal. 2:1. Today one can 
scarcely read without a shock of surprise the quibbling comment of 
Lightfoot on Gal. 1:22, “I was still unknown by face to the churches 
of Judaea which were in Christ:” “ Judaea generally, as distinguished 
from that of Jerusalem.” Drop the harmonistic interest, and the reader 
cannot fail to ask: If Paul is not still interested throughout 1: 21-24 
to prove the impossibility of dependence for his gospel on his prede- 
cessors, what is the object of the strong expression, “I was unknown 
by face”? And if we attempt to maintain with Lightfoot, on the 
ground of Acts 9:26—30 and 12:25, that Paul’s face must have been 
perfectly well known to the churches both in Jerusalem and in Cae- 
sarea, what becomes of the argument? Where else, pray, were the 
teachers on whom he might have been dependent? If no further 
alternative exists, it surely is better to reject the representation of 
Acts than to bring the oath of Gal. 1:20 so near the brink of perjury. 

2. Separate consideration of Gal. 1:11—2:21 tends to make 
clearer the author’s geographical outlook in 1:21. Special citations 
to prove in how real a sense Paul felt the gentile world to be his 
divinely appointed province would be superfluous; but he is also 
particularly given to territorial retrospects. One who could speak 
of its accomplishment “from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum” 
as only preliminary to more distant labors for which Rome would be 
headquarters and Spain only an outer province,’ displays not only a 
largeness of view befitting the “Traveler and Roman Citizen,” 
but a strategic mind, such as there is abundant reason to attribute 
to the Missionary to the Gentiles on other grounds. Among the 
passages which evince Paul’s disposition to review his “course” as 
an “ambassador for Christ” by great divisions of the Roman Empire 
is Gal. 1:16 ff., leading up by successive steps to the memorable 
conference in Jerusalem, 2:1-10. “Damascus” seems to have 
been headquarters for the period of “three years,”* Antioch and 
Tarsus served no doubt in the same capacity for “the regions of 

2 Commentary on Galatians ad loc. 3 Rom. 15: 19-29. 

4 For purposes of general review of Paul’s work the period of retirement in Arabia, 
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Syria and Cilicia” during the further period of eleven (fourteen ?) 
years. Both expressions mark zones of Pauline activity measured 
geographically and chronologically from Jerusalem. In 2:1-10 we 
stand on the threshold of the third and broadest. Thus Paul’s geo- 
graphical habit is opposed to the idea that “Syria and Cilicia” can 
be used loosely in 1:21, to cover Cyprus and South Galatia as well. 
The broader zone comes into view, but not in 1:21. It is viewed in 
prospect—not in retrospect—in 2:1-10. In 2:1-10 even the debate 
about circumcising Titus is subordinate, parenthetically interjected 
(vss. 3-5). The narrative presents Paul’s own “iunning” as the 
occasion for the conference, and the issue of it as the decision that he 
and Barnabas “should go unto the gentiles.” Judging the apostle’s 
description of his “course” without the surreptitious side-glance at 
Acts, the great campaign on Greek soil in company with Barnabas 
can fall only after 2: 10.5 

3. Gal. 2:1-10 knows no “apostolic council.” Separate inter- 
pretation does not deny that the reactionists who urged the circum- 
cision of Titus at Jerusalem had already acted the part of “spies” 
on gentile liberty at Antioch,° nor that it may have been to forestall 
attempts at “subjection” that Paul “took Titus along.” It does ex- 
clude, however, the idea that he could or would have submitted to a 
public assembly (whose jurisdiction he must deny) the question of the 
obligation of his converts to keep the Mosaic law in whole or in part. 
His statement implies that he avoided submitting the questions at 
issue to public debate, purposely securing “in private” the indorse- 
ment of his “running” by the admission of those whose testimony was 
authoritative that his gospel was not different from,’ nor his vocation 
Gal. 1:17, ignored in Acts, probably of brief duration (four months ?), and in the present 


writer’s judgment of significance only to Paul’s inner life, may be left out of account. 

5 Authorities no less weighty than Weizsicker (A postolic Age, p. 177) and Pfleiderer 
(Christian Origins) regard the phrase “regions of Syria and Cilicia” as decisive in 
favor of placing the first missionary journey after the Jerusalem council, although they 
are thus forced to invert the order of Acts, chaps. 13, 14, and 15; because they make 
Gal. 2:1-10=Acts 15. 

6 Against Weizsicker, A postolic Age, pp. 152 ff. (English translation pp. 183 ff.). 
In the second edition (1890, p. 154) the statement that the “spying on our liberty” 
must have been in Jerusalem is corrected to admit the alternative (“‘also etwa in 
Antiochien”). Ofcourse the liberty spied upon was in the gentile church. rapew)- 
Gov (Gal. 2:4) does mot necessarily imply a previous collision. 

7 Cf. I Cor. 15:3 and Gal. 2: 16-21 for the nature of this common gospel. 
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inferior to, their own. ‘The common harmonistic device of assuming 
a second meeting, at which, after the really decisive action in private, 
the church as a whole was permitted to go through the motions of 
deciding, runs counter to Paul’s wise avoidance of implied “subjec- 
tion.” ‘To him the demand regarding Titus, and its refusal, is an 
episode. The purpose of the conference had regard to his own 
unobstructed “running.” Its issue was an agreement of non-inter- 
ference. If there were other meetings in Jerusalem at this time, they 
had no bearing on the issue settled in Gal. 2: 1-10, nor that settled in 
2:11-21, and fall outside our consideration. 

4. Gal. 2:6-10 would in themselves be conclusive against the 
imposition at this visit of the four “decrees” of Acts 15:20-28 f. 
Enactment or indorsement of them by the “ pillars,’ whether at the 
private conference or at a public session, would be excluded, even 
if Paul’s later epistles did not positively repudiate their authority, 
and Peter’s conduct at Antioch show that at first he had no such rules.*® 
Here single-eyed interprepretation of Paul’s statements makes our 
decision more peremptory than in the former case: If there is no 
further alternative, Luke’s “decrees” regarding the four “necessary” 
rules to be observed by gentile believers as the basis of their admis- 
sion to full communion with Jewish believers, must be regarded as 
fictitious. Better the admission that an unknown writer of ca. 95 
A. D. is advancing his own theory of how the debated question of 
“the pollutions of idols” ought to be settled, under the guise of decrees 
by an apostolic council, than impute such misrepresentation to Paul as 
Gal. 2:6-10 will then imply. As Lightfoot well says: “The result 
(according to Acts) was a compromise.”® In our understanding 
of the word “compromise,” this is exactly what Gal. 2:1-10 expli- 
citly denies: “By way of subjection [conceding such a right as is 

8 Failure to appreciate the intrinsic bearing of the decrees has obscured this point. 
On their purpose of settling the disputed question of table fellowship, see below, p. 461. 
(1) Peter’s vacillation at Antioch. (2) Paul’s insistence in Gal. 2:1-10 that beyond 
the point of recognition of a church of the uncircumcision of equal rights with the 
circumcision, (3) his ignoring of any agreed modus vivendi in Gal. 2:11-21, (4) his 
express founding of abstinence in I Cor. 6:12 f.; 8:1-11; Rom. 14:1—15:13 on volun- 
tary consideration for the overscrupulous, exclude the supposition that Paul at Jeru- 


salem had concurred in an official joint request (to say nothing of “decrees for to 
keep”’) to the uncircumcision. 


9 Commentary on Galatians, edition of 1896, p. 126. 
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implied in the word éwavayxeés of Acts 15:28] we yielded, no, not for 
an hour.” Gal. 2:11 f. shows how the latent contradictions implied 
in the agreement inevitably came to the surface and caused another 
disagreement. Luke’s account leaves no room for this. If he 
delivered to his gentile churches the decrees to keep (Acts 16:4), Paul 
made the very concession which he vehemently upbraids Peter for 
making in Gal. 2:18. According to Luke, further disagreements 
after the Jerusalem conference were avoided by a “compromise,” 
involving a concession “‘ by way of subjection” on Paul’s part. Paul 
emphatically denies such action. Weizsacker’s attitude’? toward 
the harmonization of Lightfoot on this score seems fully justified. 

5- Between Gal. 2:10 and 2:11 we have an absolute break. To 
insert here the first missionary journey is supremely natural for 
reasons already stated. In that case, Peter’s coming to Antioch 
will have been during the absence of the missionaries, perhaps in 
part on this account. At all events, it is certain that Paul has not 
inverted the order of events in this chapter, but that those who propose 
this extraordinary device of inversion are themselves the authors of 
confusion. Gal. 2:11-21 deals with an unexpected check which 
the cause of gentile liberty received after the liberty had been recog- 
nized.'* How otherwise can we justify Paul’s charges against Peter 
of inconsistency with his professed principles (“hypocrisy”) and 
violation of the agreement (3as avayxdfes)? The question raised 
by the episode of Titus, and settled by the indorsement of Paul’s 
gospel and the agreement of non-interference, was the question: 
Must gentiles keep the law of Moses? The nature both of the ques- 
tion raised in the incident of Gal. 2:11-21, and of the argument 
applied, is such as to prove both a later date and a gentile milieu. 
The question now is as to the obligation of the Mosaic law upon Jews. 
The whole incident revolves around the question whether Peter and 
other Jews shall be absolved from Mosaic requirements to the extent 
necessary for table communion with believing gentiles, which implies 

10 Apostolic Age, pp. 211 f. 

11 Not “conferred.” Galatians is explicit in its representation that Paul’s “‘gospel”’ 
to the gentiles without the yoke of the law had always been the same and always admit- 
ted. He went to Jerusalem, not to ask reconsideration of this complete liberty, but 


for an indorsement which would silence those who had begun to create obstacles to 
his “running.” 
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the previous recognition of gentile discipleship. Paul insists (1) 
that their refusal to give way is a breach of the compact (vs. 14); 
(2) that the law is null and void for Jews also, if they have put their 
trust in Christ (vss. 15-18). It is hard to see how Weizsacker’s 
lucid explanation could have left room for subsequent confusion, as 
if Peter and Barnabas (!) in Antioch could have been aiming to bring 
their gentile converts under the yoke of the law. How could Paul 
be more explicit in indicating that the dispute in Antioch is no longer 
as to whether uncircumcised gentiles shall be received, but as to 
whether Jews shall be dispensed from the law to the extent of eating 
with them. The delegates “from James” manifestly hold that they 
may not; and this might be, from their point of view, a logical infer- 
ence from the division of the mission field (vs. 9). For if the apostles 
of the circumcision are not to preach legalism in gentile territory, 
Paul is not to preach the life “without the law” among the circum- 
cision; and if Peter’s refusal to eat with gentiles was “compelling 
them to Judaize,” the converse pressure, to which he had at first 
yielded, might be called “compelling the Jews to heathenize.” Here 
on neutral territory the Jerusalem compact inevitably issued in a dead- 
lock. How the delegates from James proposed to reach a modus 
vivendi without concession on the part of the Jews, Paul does not 
inform us, Acts does. How he would reach it is obvious; but could not 
be expected to appear self-evident to conservative Jews. Only on 
the deeper ground of the invalidation of the law for both Jew and 
gentile which Paul now proceeds to maintain against Peter (Gal. 
2:16-21), but which we may be very sure he had not advanced in 
Jerusalem (cf. Acts 21: 20-26), can it be made to appear the duty of 
Peter, in consistency with his professed principles, to become, like 
Paul, “as without the law to them that are without the law.” 

6. Just as Gal. 2:1-10 leaves Paul and Barnabas at the threshold 
of the great, strictly gentile, mission field, so 2: 11-20 leads up to the 
seven years’ conflict in which Paul is seen engaged in all the major 
epistles. It seems, on the whole, more probable that Paul failed 
on this occasion to carry with him the majority. For if Peter and 
the church in Antioch and “even Barnabas” relinquished, on Paul’s 
appeal, the attitude they had assumed in response to the delegation 
“from James,” it would be surprising that Paul should neglect to 
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mention so great a triumph of gentile liberty. Moreover, the ques- 
tion of “meats” and “the pollutions of idols” was not settled. It 
remains still in debate in I Cor., chaps. 5-10, and Rom., chap. 14, 
between the “strong,” and the “weak.”'* Paul’s solvent as before 
is not “subjection,” but “consideration.” It is probable, therefore, 
even on the basis of the Pauline epistles alone, that the churches of 
“Antioch and Syria and Cilicia” continued to maintain their own 
modus vivendi as between Jewish and gentile believers, in the matter 
‘of meats; basing it upon representations which had come “from 
James,” and which required the concessions to be made from the 
gentile side. This modus vivendi was then and thereafter accepted 
by Peter and Barnabas, as consistent with the Jerusalem agreement, 
but was repudiated by Paul. 

B. 1. If now we turn to Acts for the ecclesiastical tradition of 
these events credibly reported to derive from Antioch itself, it is as 
significant as it is astonishing to find that the author knows nothing 
of any gentile mission-work of Paul previous to the great enterprise 
of the first missionary journey; and that even in this “the apostles 
Barnabas and Saul’’s go forth strictly as agents and representatives 
of the church in Antioch. In the few verses (g:19-30) devoted to 
the period between Paul’s conversion and his being brought by 
Barnabas to Antioch, we hear nothing except that his attempts to pro- 
claim Christ “in the synagogues,” “to the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus,” and “to the Grecian Jews” in Jerusalem, where the 
same Barnabas becomes his patron before “the apostles,” were frus- 
trated by Jewish hatred (cf. 22:17-21). A gentile (?) church arises 
in Antioch quite independently of Paul, to which he is brought 
by Barnabas from the refuge in Tarsus found for him by “the 
brethren in Jerusalem.”** On the initiative of the leading men in 
this Antioch church, among whom Barnabas is mentioned first and 
Saul last, and as a joint undertaking, the great enterprise originates. 
The historian has exhausted every means in his power to describe 


12 In the former case the disputants would seem to be those “of Paul” and “‘of 
Cephas”’ respectively. 

13 Acts 14:14. This is the only instance in Acts in which Paul receives the title 
“apostle.” 

14 Note, however, the divergent implications of the 8 text in Acts 11:25, where 
the material has not yet been so fully conformed to the official point of view. 
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the solemnity of its inception (13:1-3), the divine significance and 
greatness of its, success, and the momentousness of its consequences 
in the three chapters 13, 14, 15, which form the core and crisis of his 
history. But from beginning to end he has carefully guarded himself 
from intimating that Paul had till now ever approached a gentile 
with the gospel. There is not here so much as one word by which 
the reader might guess that Paul was conscious of such a mission.*s 
Where it is a question of establishing the principle, Peter, the pre- 
eminent apostle of the universal mother-church, both is (9: 31-11: 18) 
and declares himself (15:7) the specially and divinely chosen Apostle 
to the Gentiles. Paul is the “apostle’’ of Antioch, the mother-church 
of the gentile world. Almost superhumanly great as the figure of 
his missionary hero looms before the historian’s mind in the latter 
half of his work, nevertheless the initiative of Paul in this vital point, 
and the nature and coequality of his apostleship with Peter’s, are 
absolutely sacrificed to the author’s ecclesiasticism.*® 

2. It is only the same interest, to claim for the church in Antioch 
the initiative of gentile missions, which can account for the extraordi- 
nary, yet amply attested, reading “Hellenistic Jews” in Acts 11:20, 
where the sense so clearly requires “Greeks” as to have led to its 
insertion, not only by all modern, but by many ancient, authorities. 
Manifestly “the report concerning them” which “came to the ears of 
the church which was in Jerusalem,” and led to the sending of Barna- 
bas, was a report of gentile conversions. But our author is not ready 
yet to deal with this question. The objectors, if there are any, must 
control their impatience and wait until the Apostolic Synod is ready 
to sit on the outcome of the Galatian mission. As a result the church, 
which in 15:23 is addressed as “the brethren which are of the gentiles 
in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia,” is regarded as composed of “Gre- 
cian Jews” in 11:20. Or are we to read “Greeks,” and ignore the 
fact that the report of their conversion in Jerusalem leads to nothing 
more than the sending of Barnabas to their aid with the comforting 
exhortation “that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 
Lord”? The evidence is overwhelming that the real progress of 


15 See the preceding note. 


16 The representation of Paul’s subordination still controls the narrative in 16:4. 
The travel-document begins in 16:10. But compare even after this 18:22 and 21:25. 
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the gospel among the gentiles is covered up and held back by the 
historian to the point of contradiction, not only of Paul, but of his 
own narrative.*7 

3. In spite of the seeming independence of the enterprise of 13:1 ff. 
of anything in the preceding narrative, the account of the mission of 
Barnabas and Saul to “the brethren that dwelt in Judea,” with 
relief for the sufferers from the famine, has one trait of connection: 
John Mark, the nephew of Barnabas, will hardly have been brought 
from Jerusalem without any regard for the enterprise in which he 
becomes an active participant in 13:5. Were it possible to suppose 
that no design of mission work among the gentiles was in the mind of 
Paul or Barnabas previous to the revelation of 13:2, Mark’s presence 
in Antioch in the nick of time might be regarded as fortuitous, as the 
natrativeimplies. In view of what we know of Paul’s career, it suggests 
a deeper significance for the visit than Luke intends to allow. 

4. A number of minor indications in Acts 11:19-30; 12:25 
corroborate the impression that the later history has been enriched 
here at the expense of the earlier and conversely. 

(a) Notoriously Luke obscures the whole significance of Paul’s 
great peace-making journey to Jerusalem by suppressing its principal 
object as described in Rom. 15:25-28, 31. The intention to sup- 
press is apparent from the language put in Paul’s mouth in Acts 
24:17, the only allusion to the great contribution in the book. It is 
impossible to suppose that the companion of Paul was ignorant of 
the real purpose for which Paul himself was risking his own life and 
asking the prayers of the church in Rome (Rom. 15:31). He must 
have had a motive for transforming this “ministration” (Ssaxovia) 
for the saints in Jerusalem into the mere customary “alms for my 
nation and offerings” of Jews of the Dispersion attending the 
feasts.‘* Since we know from the Corinthian correspondence that 


17 A holding-back of the gospel from gentiles on theoretic grounds is historically 
inadmissible. Josephus himself records and approves conversion of gentiles without 
circumcision (Ant., XX, ii, 4). Even without Paul’s reiterated representation of his 
consciousness from the start of the abolition of the law, with the implied distinction of 
Jew and gentile, our knowledge from Philo of broadly humanitarian Judaism would 
make Luke’s notion of a confinement of evangelization to the circumcised for a period 
of twelve years or more incredible. 

18 For the harmonistic explanation of Acts 24:17, see e. g., Meyer, Commentary, 
ad loc.: “Paul might so speak, for the Greek and Asiatic contributions which he had 
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Paul’s motives in making the contribution had been impugned, and 
from fragments of the Ebionite literature can infer that the nature 
of the accusation was that he was attempting to obtain recognition 
by bribery,’® this might well be among the motives suggesting to 
Luke a transposition by which the “ministration” (S:axovia) to the 
poor saints in Jerusalem would be credited to the church in Antioch 
“by the hand of Barnabas and Saul,”’ and thus the famous philan- 
thropy of Helena of Adiabene paralleled.*° To place the “minis- 
tration” before the outbreak of opposition, and make Antioch the 
contributor, instead of Galatia, Macedonia, and Achaia, disarmed 
opponents of Paul and turned a reproach against the unity of the 
church into the opposite. No doubt such considerations would 
weigh with Luke. But if we ask what actually is the demonstrable 
tendency of Acts, we shall see that by it the transposal was inevitable. 
“The conversion of the gentiles” is transferred by the author from 
Paul’s personal account to that of Paul and Barnabas as agents 
(amdoroXor) for the church of Antioch. According to Luke, there was 
no Petro-Pauline rupture nor even estrangement, because the whole 
question of the relations of Jew and gentile in the church was settled 
by direct negotiation between Antioch and Jerusalem, in which again 


Paul and Barnabas were not parties, but mere agents. According 


brought were destined for the support of the Jerusalem Christians, who for the most 
part consisted of native Jews. If he conveyed alms for these, he assisted in them his 
nation.” Even if we are prepared to accept the imputation to Paul of a somewhat 
Jesuitical statement to the court of the purpose of his journey, the failure of Luke to 
reveal its true purpose to his readers remains. In face of the misleading statement of 
24:17 it becomes more marked than ever. 


19In the anti-Pauline Clementine fragynents Paul, under the mask of Simon 
Magus, is confronted by Peter. Cf. the Simon Magus story of Acts 8:18-24 and 
13:6-11. 


2° Luke himself cannot have failed to see in Jerusalem the magnificent tomb of 
Helena by which her benefaction is still commemorated. His ideas of the famine and 
the date of its occurrence (47 A. D.) are very vague—so much so as rather to argue 
against acquaintance with Josephus (Ant., XX, i, 1-v, 21). In placing it before the 
death of Agrippa (f summer, 44 A. D.) he shows inability to correlate the story of 
chap. 12 with his Pauline data. In making it world-wide and dating it ‘under 
Claudius” he shows traces of acquaintance with Roman history, where the great 
jetties at Ostia commemorated the assiduae sterilitates (Suetonius, Claud., 18) of his 
reign, but more especially that of 51 A. D. (Tacitus, Ann., xii, 437), much as Helena’s 
Tomb that of Judea in Jerusalem. 7 
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to Paul, contrariwise the contribution is a peace-offering from the 
churches of the gentiles, his churches, in accordance with his personal 
compact (Gal. 2:10); and be begs the Romans to pray that this 
“ministration” in which he acts as a “ministrant priest” for the 
gentiles (vs. 16), conveying their offering at the risk of his own life 
(vs. 31), “may be acceptable to the saints.” If it is acceptable, the 
great object of his ten years’ labor will be accomplished, the healing 
of the schism between Jew and gentile. But if all such division was 
forestalled by direct negotiation of the church in Antioch with the 
church in Jerusalem, where is there room for the “ministration” ? 
Manifestly only as Paul and Barnabas act as agents of the bounty 
of the mother-church of the gentile world; and that not, of course, 
after the threat of a rupture which never occurred, but in the course 
of their first friendly mutual recognitions. 

(b) “Agabus” in 11:28 is quite too early for his réle. In the 
travel-document, Acts 21:10, he appears quite as if for the first time 
(“a certain prophet named Agabus”’) at Caesarea, to warn Paul 
against a visit to Jerusalem. He “came down from Judea” as if he 
belonged there, and talked as if he knew the conditions. Any indi- 
cation that he had ever been to Antioch or had ever had anything 
to do with “ministrations” of Paul to the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
is completely lacking. 

(c) “Prophets who came down from Jerusalem to Antioch” 
(11:27) are found later (15:32); but there they are mentioned by 
name. Here they can hardly be included in the list of “ prophets 
and teachers” who “were in the church that was there,” and who 
are enumerated by name in 13:1. But, if not included, they hold a 
position which from the point of view of literary criticism seems pre- 
carious, inasmuch as the provenance of Lucius of Cyrene is clearly 
mentioned, and we have at least a hint in 11:20 that either Symeon 
called Niger, or Manaen, was from Cyprus. In short, 13:1 ff. con- 
nects with 11:19-26 and leaves very narrow footing for 11:27-30; 
12:25. Its prophets are strangers indeed; its “ministration,” like 
them, has relation only to later days. 

But was there no visit to Jerusalem at this time? Are we to 
throw out entirely this datum of Luke, as do those who react most 
strongly against the harmonistic method? Against such a course 
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two data already protest: (1) vs. 22 and the true sense?! of vs. 20, 
proving that the controversy over the admission of gentiles was not 
really so deferred as the author would have it appear: (2) 12:25, 
where the bringing of John Mark from Jerusalem stands quite apart 
from the author’s representation of the subsequent origin of the plan 
of the missionary campaign. It remains to be seen whether the 
later sections of Acts will give evidence of material transferred con- 
versely from earlier to later date. 

5. In chap. 15, if we follow the author’s perspective, the “decrees” 
twice enumerated (vss. 20, 29) and subsequently promulgated as 
authoritative even to the Galatian churches (16:4), are the main 
point of interest. These “decrees ordained by the apostles and 
elders that were at Jerusalem,” and addressed to “the brethren 
which are of the gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia,” are to 
him the ultimate and final settlement of the whole question of Jews 
and gentiles in the church. The tribunal of decision is “the apostles 
and elders” (15:2, 4, 6, 22, 23; 16:4). Paul and Barnabas simply 
bear testimony as delegates with others from Antioch, and return as 
delegates with others from Jerusalem. They have no part in the 
decision, save to carry it out. The question is submitted by the 
church in Antioch, and the verdict delivered by the apostles and 
elders in Jerusalem. There is no more to be said. 

Yet the two halves of Acts, chap. 15, do not agree. The question 
is as to one thing and the answer as to another. If regard is had 
only to vss. 1-9, the description might apply to such an interview 
in Jerusalem as is presupposed in Gal. 2:1-10. In vss. 1 ff. we see the 
“false brethren privily brought in to spy out” gentile-Christian 
liberty at Antioch. In vs. 3 the attitude of Phoenicia and Samaria 
is asin Gal. 1:24. In vs. 5 the demand for the circumcision of Titus 
(who, however, is never mentioned in Acts) shines through as in 
Gal. 2:3, and is met, as in Gal. 2:6-9, by an unqualified recognition 
of the validity of Paul’s gospel on the part of the “pillars.” Only 
vss. 10 and 11 go far beyond, and propose a liberation of Jews 
also from the yoke of the law, which it is certain Paul did not 


2t The true reading is unquestionably that of the earliest MSS, “Hellenists.” 
On this point the exhaustive discussion of B. B. Warfield (Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture III, 1883, p. 113) leaves no room for doubt. It is the alteration of the sense by 
the substitution of this word for “‘Hellenes” which proves the author’s Tendensz. 
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propose at the conference, and which could not have been enter- 
tained. The passage is a faithful repetition of the argument of 
Gal. 2:16 against requiring concessions from the gentiles to Jewish 
caste, and is fundamentally irreconcilable with the concessions 
which James immediately thereafter proceeds to require. 

In spite of the speech, the author of Acts never reaches the Pauline 
standpoint at all.2? On the contrary, the Paul of Acts not only 
willingly accepts and promulgates the “compromise” of the decrees, 
and circumcises Timothy to conciliate the Jews of Galatia, but takes 
on him the rites of purification along with four Jewish devotees in 
the temple expressly to prove that he does not teach “the Jews which 
are among the gentiles” that circumcision and “the customs” are 
needless, and under such circumstances as those at Antioch ought to 
be disregarded. Consciously or not, the author of Acts occupies 
exactly the position of Peter, Barnabas, and the rest of the Jews at 
Antioch—the position, as we have conjectured, persistently main- 
tained by that church itself; and he maintains it to the end. Even to 
the point of Peter’s demonstrated inconsistency with his own principle 
of faith in Christ as superseding the law for Jews as well as for gentiles 
Luke is still an unwavering follower. He agrees to the argument of 


Paul on this score in 15:10, 11=Gal. 2:15-18, and, with a logical 
inconsistency truly heroic, refuses to budge an inch from his demand 
in the rest of chap. 15 and in all the subsequent story (16:4; 21:17- 
26) that nevertheless the gentiles, and not the Jews, shall make the 
needful concessions. 


6. Acts, chap. 15, then, if room be allowed between its parts, is not 
contradictory to Gal., chap. 2, but complementary; for as we have 
already seen, the resistance of Peter, Paul, and Barnabas to the 
demand for circumcision (15:1-g=Gal. 2:1-10) belongs in 11:22 ff. 
before the missionary journey; and, as will immediately appear, 
the internal evidence of the decrees themselves proves them to be 
precisely the factor naturally missing from Paul’s statement (Gal. 
2:12), viz., the conditions of table-fellowship proposed by the dele- 
gates from James. 

We note (a) that they are presented by James, not as contravening 


22 On the inconsistency of the speech, and of the data of 9: 31—11:18 on which it 
rests, with the “Lucan” standpoint, see below. 
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the agreement that gentiles shall be held free from the yoke of the 
law, but as supplementing it in point of regard for Jewish scruples. 
Peter’s original attitude is approved (vss. 14-19). Only, on account 
of those who in every city hear weekly the ordinances of Moses read 
in the synagogues, four kinds of abstinence are enjoined (vss. 20, 21). 
So again in the interview of 21:17-26, at which Luke was himself 
present (vs. 18), the four “injunctions” are submitted to Paul, as if 
for the first time, in the course of James’s plea that “the Jews which 
are among the gentiles” should not be induced “to forsake Moses.” 
Freedom of the gentiles is not to be construed as exempting the Jews 
which are among them. (b) The four requirements provide for the 
case of “eating with (believing) gentiles.” In regard to the first 
three, this is self-evident. If only kosher meat appears on the gentile’s 
table, even the strictest Pharisee may eat without scruple. The first 
three ordinances provide that the gentiles shall eat only kosher meat. 
As regards the fourth, only ignorance of Jewish feeling regarding 
“the pollutions of idols” has made it possible to misinterpret its sense, 
as if “the apostles and elders” were attempting to regulate gentile 
marriage relations, or to select one among the requirements of Mosaic 
ethics to supplement the laxity of the gentile code, or even (so the 8 
text) to enact an abridgment of the Ten Commandments! For the 
true explanation of this exceptional fourth provision we must look to 
the anti-Pauline Clementine literature, where the exceptional char- 
acter of sexual sins justifying this apparent invasion of an ulterior 
domain is clearly stated. Fornication and adultery differ from all 
other sins, says the Jewish Christian author, in that these “not only 
destroy the person himself who sins, but also those who eat and asso- 
ciate with him.”*3 From this point of view one can understand 
why Paul also forbade the Corinthians to eat or to associate with 
fornicators,?* in the same connection wherein he prescribes “concern- 
ing things offered to idols.”*5 The subsequent history of ecclesias- 
tical requirement “concerning meats” shows that the attempt to 

23 Clem. Hom., III, Ixviii. 

241 Cor. 5:9-11, probably referring to the letter of which the fragment II Cor. 
6:14—7:1 remains. 

25 I Cor., chaps. 5-10. The apostle is answering a communication in which his 
own professed adherents (11:2), “they of Paul,’”’ had applied the Pauline principle of 
iberty, “‘All things are lawful,”’ but without sufficient regard for its complement, con- 
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carry through the “decrees” was only a very partial success. In 
Rev. 2:14, 20, 24 “no other burden”’ is required than to abstain from 
idolothuta and fornication, the two things Paul also forbade. The 
Teaching of the Twelve, probably representing Antiochian practice 
ca. 120 A. D., leaves it open to the disciple to “bear what he is able 
concerning foods”’ so long as he abstains from these.?° In the second 
century this rule has become fixed. Abstinence from fornication and 
idolothuta is the only “ burden.” 

In Acts 15:13-35 we have, accordingly, the abortive attempt of 
“the apostles and elders” at Jerusalem to settle the question of the 
terms on which “the Jews which are among the gentiles” may “eat 
and associate with them.” This portion of the chapter is certainly 
historical; for it supplements Gal. 2:12 at just the needful point of 
the terms demanded by the delegates from James. But it does not 
agree with the first half of the chapter, where Peter, Paul, and Barna- 
bas are present, and where the question is strictly confined to the 
obligation of the law upon gentiles; because the proposal of the 
decrees in the presence of the three could have led only to just such 
a rupture as actually took place at Antioch, where Paul urges the 
very argument of Acts 15:8-11 as a reason why the Jew has no 
right to require the gentile to respect his caste. As Gal. 2:11-21 
makes apparent, a considerable interval elapsed after the compact 
before the rise of the implied questions of the protection of Jewish 
caste. Paul consistently and persistently maintains that Jews among 
the gentiles not only may, but to the extent necessary for table- 
communion must, disregard Mosaism. Acts inconsistently but per- 
sistently maintains that they shall not.27 The spurious verse, Acts 
15:34, only invites attention to further evidences of confusion and 
readjustment in 15:40, where Silas, though just re-despatched to 
Jerusalem, departs with Paul to Galatia. This, and the suggestion 
of 21:25 that the assembly of “the apostles and elders” in Jerusalem 
sideration for the scrupulous (“they of Peter”). Note that the settlement of the ques- 
tion by “decree” from Jerusalem is wholly excluded. The consideration for the 
“weak” is from love, not because the weak brother has a right to bring in his “‘doubt- 
ful disputations” (Rom. 14:1-3). 

26 Aid. c. vi. 


27 Since the point is vital, it may not be superfluous to exhibit the contradiction 
in parallel columns. Question: Shall a Jew among gentiles break caste by eating 
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was held in the absence of Paul, as well as of Peter and Barnabas, 
as required by Gal. 2:11-21, simply corroborates the view that all 
which in Acts, chap. 15, introduces the earlier question of the obliga- 
tion of the law upon gentiles, and the presence of Peter, Paul, and 
Barnabas, is misplaced. It has been deferred from 11:26 ff. to 
bring the entire question under a single authoritative enactment by 
conference of the church in Antioch with “the apostles and elders 
in Jerusalem.” 

6. The decrees are certainly not fictitious, though Harnack has 
recently adduced strong linguistic evidence to prove the letter Luke’s 
own composition. Even so, the form of its address is significant. In 
spite of the fact that the author attaches the scene of the Apostolic 
Council so closely to the gentile mission of chaps. 13 and 14, and has 
so altered his sources as to leave us wondering how there could be 
any “brethren of the gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia,” still it is to 
these and only these that the enactments are addressed. Consciously 
or unconsciously, the historian thus allows the fact to shine through 
that the controversy arose before the great provinces beyond the sea 
and the Taurus range had become involved. It was while Paul 
and Barnabas were absent on this great campaign that Peter came to 
Antioch. It was after Mark had withdrawn from them in Pamphylia 
and returned to Antioch that Jerusalem learned how liberal an inter- 
pretation Peter and the Antioch Jews were putting upon the compact, 
and that the delegation from James prescribed the terms thenceforth 
acceded to by Antioch and all its provinces. 

7. While zeal for the authority and practice of his own church 
where “the disciples were first called Christians” may account for 
much misconception of Paul’s most sensitive convictions on the part 
even of a companion and helper during the later journeys, still so 
complete a surrender to the authority of James as above implied 


with them, or may he require them to accommodate themselves to his standards ? 
Answer: 


Acts 
He should not break caste. He may 
and should constrain the gentiles to live 
as do the Jews, to the extent necessary to 
maintain it. Paul himself accepted and 
taught this doctrine by precept and 
example. 


Galatians 
He may, and in the conditions at Anti- 
och must break caste. He is a “‘trans- 
gressor”’ self-condemned if he thus “‘con- 
strains the gentiles to live as do the Jews.” 
To yield to such coercion is to surrender 
the liberty wherewith Christ has set us free 
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requires some further explanation than the mere desire to defend 
the memory of Peter and the ecclesia semper eadem. A stronger reason 
than any such predisposition to omit the painful scene at Antioch 
and its consequences is that which demonstrably controls the repre- 
sentations of the first half of Acts, viz., the use of a source in which 
the figure of Peter is the counterpart of that of Paul from Antioch 
onward. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is this so-called “ Petrine 
source” which occupies as squarely and uncompromisingly the 
Pauline position of Rom. 14:14, as the “ Pauline” element has been 
shown to occupy that of Peter! When in the thrice-repeated, twice- 
related vision of Acts 10:9-16 Peter’s scruples against eating “any- 
thing common or unclean” are overcome by the bath gol declaring, 
““What God hath made clean make not thou common,” it is simply 
another way of saying that Peter ““‘knew and was persuaded in the 
Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean of itself; save that to him who 
accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.”** Only, 
while the church in Rome may have come to attribute this sweeping 
and fundamental abolition of all “distinctions of meats” to Peter, 
and even maintained it in their Roman gospel as taught by Jesus him- 
self (Mark 7:14-23), they are not really half so likely to have learned 
it from Peter as from the Epistle of Paul to the Romans.*° Yet 
Acts 9:31—11:18 is a full, complete, and independent account of the 
whole controversy regarding the extension of the gospel to the gentiles 
and Peter’s eating with them (11:3). It even narrates the holding 
of an apostolic council in Jerusalem which decides the whole matter 
in the full Pauline sense, and on Pauline grounds,3° without so much 
as the mention of his name! 

We have not space to indicate here the nature and contents of 
this “Petrine source” of Acts, whose relations to Mark are not 
limited to that already indicated ;3* nor can we go beyond the bare 
suggestion that in its original order, Acts, chap. 12, in which Peter 


28 This attitude of would-be Paulinists who rise superior to distinctions of meats 
by virtue of their gnosis is criticized by Paul in I Cor., chap. 8. 

29 Rom. 14:14; cf. Acts 10:9-16; 11:3-10. Note that the section of Mark in 
which Jesus “made all meats clean,” and himself preached among, and ate with, the 
gentiles, Mark 7:1—8:26 (including “Caesarea Philippi” in 8:27), is omitted by Luke. 

3° With Acts 11:17 cf. Gal. 3:2-5, 14; Rom. 8:14-17; Eph. 1-13f.; etc. 

31 Note 12:12 ff. 
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is driven out from Jerusalem by persecution, is likely to have pre- 
ceded 9: 31—11:18, in which he visits Jerusalem only in the interval 
of his “going about all parts” as an itinerant evangelist. The 
single point to be here emphasized is that in the story of Peter’s 
missionary career, ending with the glad acknowledgment by the 
church in Jerusalem, “Then to the gentiles also hath God granted 
repentance unto life,” we have both an anticipation and a model for 
the story which Luke undertakes to renarrate with Antioch in the 
place of Jerusalem and Paul in the place of Peter. It is not merely the 
details of Petrine and Pauline experience so often commented on which 
have been made parallel. It is the whole story of the extension of the 
gospel to the gentiles, foreshadowed in Luke 2: 32; 4: 16-30; 24:44-49, 
undertaken in Acts 1:8, triumphantly proclaimed in 28:28-31, 
wherein Luke had had at least one predecessor as: well as in “the 
former treatise.” And this predecessor’s standpoint was the Pauline 
one of Rome, rather than the Petrine one of Antioch.3? In this 
earlier narrative (Acts 9:32—11:18) the example was already set of 
an apostolic council at Jerusalem, at which the two questions of the 
obligation of gentiles to keep the law (Gal. 2:1-10) and of the terms 
of table-communion (Gal. 2:11-21) were presented im combination 
for their decision. Moreover, the council assembles in consequence 
of opposition raised to Peter’s missionary activity, so that he is obliged 
to leave his mission field? and go up to Jerusalem to meet and silence 
the reactionists, precisely according to the actual story of Paul. In 
view of Luke’s incorporation of this source, with its direct and positive 
statements as to how Peter was led by divine revelation to “eat with 
the gentiles,” and how the Jerusalem church had acted on the whole 
question, one cannot be surprised that he does not narrate the painful 
scene at Antioch, nor that he follows the example of this source in 
32 Hence in part the inconsistency of 15: 10-11. 


33 The greater originality (not superiority) of the 8 text is very apparent in 11:1 f. 
in the fact that it has not yet been accommodated to the changed position of chap. 12. 
Peter is no longer domiciled in Jerusalem, but, like Paul, on his mission field. The 8 
text runs as follows: ‘But the report came to the apostles and brethren that were in 
Judea that the gentiles also had received the word of God. Now Peter had for some 
time desired to make a journey to Jerusalem, and having called the brethren and con- 
firmed them, he took his journey, making a long discourse, teaching them on his way 
through the regions; who also arrived there, and proclaimed to them the grace of God. 
But the brethren that were of the circumcision contended with him,” etc. Cf. 15:2-5. 
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depicting an apostolic council in Jerusalem disposing by enactment 
of the whole matter. Just as the council of 17:1 ff. pronounces on 
the mission work of Peter, so that of 15:1 ff. pronounces on that of 
Paul and Barnabas. Nevertheless, as we have seen, the positive 
declarations of Paul, and even the self-contradictions of the Lucan 
narrative itself, are proof that the two questions were not decided 
together, but the former on occasion of Paul’s second visit to Jerusa- 
lem (his last before the arrest?) preparatory to the first mission- 
ary journey; the latter at Antioch after the return of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, when in the meantime James and the apostles and elders 
in Jerusalem had enacted and despatched their “decrees” to the 
“brethren of the gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia.” 

C. The results above outlined have been reached by consistent 
application of the principles first formulated. They are novel and 
far-reaching, perhaps startling in some of their implications. But 
they call for no violence on either side to bring from the Pauline and 
the Lucan representations a self-consistent account of events. Tendenz 
on the part of Luke is implied, but it is such as is both natural in 
an Antiochian, as tradition represents Luke to have been, and is 
evidenced by his work viewed as a whole. Moreover, the Tendenz 
in question is that explicitly set forth by Paul as that of the authorities 
at Antioch. Transposition of material in the Lucan story is inferred; 
but it is such only as would be required by the fundamental principles 
of the work, and such as was already exemplified in the sources. 
Fiction, whether in the matter of the relief visit or of the decrees, 
need not be imputed.34 It is more difficult to say whether the stand- 
point of the author of Acts, occupying as he does squarely and unyield- 
ingly the position for which Peter, Barnabas, and “the rest of the 
Jews” were rebuked by Paul at Antioch for giving the lie to their 
Christian principles, is compatible with Lucan authorship. In 
former years the present writer has been disposed to answer this 


34 Whether the “ministration” of Paul and Barnabas in Jerusalem be only an 
anticipation of the real “ministration” of Rom., chap. 15, suggested by that of Queen 
Helena, or was actually a fact, is principally a question of chronology. The famine 
was in 46-8 A.D. The need for relief unquestionably continued. Gal. 1:10 speaks 
of the proposed “ministration’’ as if it might be in addition to a work already done 
Under these circumstances there may have been more ground than radical critics allow 
for substituting the benefaction of Antioch for that of the churches of Hellas in Acts. 
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question in the negative. Since the recent contribution of Harnack 
the answer may well seem more doubtful. The opposition is an 
unquestionable fact; but so is also the actual reconciliation of the 
principals. Approximation was made from both sides. At Antioch 
the second and third requirements of the decrees were found prac- 
tically incapable of enforcement and were first made optional (A:6. vi); 
next, at Ephesus, frankly dropped (Rev. 2:24). Paul on his part so 
qualified his fundamental position that “all things are lawful” by its 
complement of consideration for the weak brother?’ that the permis- 
sion to eat idolothuta was for the matter of offense to Jewish scruples 
as completely ruled out as by the “decrees.” On the subject of 
fornication he was even more peremptory. The distinction between 
Petrinist and Paulinist thus became in practice an academic one, 
even before the final visit to James, Acts 21:17-26. For the second 
century it was the simple Petrine rule which survived, not the Pauline 
discrimination. That Paul did not pursue the course described in 
Acts 21:23-26 to prove what is represented by Luke is certain. But 
it is equally certain that he could and did require his converts so to 
respect the scruples of their “weak brethren” that no “Jew among 
the gentiles” should be “compelled to live as do the gentiles.” To 
prove this he might even pursue the course described, becoming “as 
under the law to them that are under the law,” living up to the spirit 
of his compact of non-interference among the circumcision. By 
g5 A. D. the question of “meats” had become academic as between 
those “of Cephas” and those “of Paul.” 

It is not unsupposable that even a former companion of Paul, 
holding him still in devout, not to say glorified, remembrance, living 
and working in Antioch, should actually depict him in the very 
attitude presented in Gal. 2:11-21 as that of Peter, just as a still 
earlier writer, probably in Rome, had depicted Peter in the very 
attitude of Rom. 14:14. But, however academic the questions 
involved had become for ecclesiastical authors of go-95, A. D., the 
true nature of Pauline vs. Petrine principles as illustrated in the 
comparison of Galatians with Acts is, as the genius of Baur divined, 
the key to the history of Christian origins. To advance the solution 
of this problem is the raison @’ étre of the present writing. 

35 I Cor., chaps. 8-10; Rom., chap. 14. 
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“Fair art thou, with stars in thy hair, which gleam like glittering 
sapphires, and sweet thy breath, O rosy messenger of day. With the 
smile of satisfied yearning thou callest aloud from the rocks that the 
paradise of Italy is forever freed from the yoke.” Thus sang the 
Italian poet, Gabriel Rossetti, of the dawn of liberty which seemed 
to greet his country in 1820. “Fair art thou, with stars in thy hair!” 
Indeed, it is almost as if the kiss of the dawn had imprinted its own 
beauty on the paradise of Italy. Something of the rosy glow of 
dawn, a wonderful play of color, of sunny gleams of light, lies across 
the valleys of Italy. Its very name is a word to conjure with. Like 
magic it summons up a thousand images. They emerge from the 
gray past, the spirits of the imperial glory of Rome. The ruins of 
Rome are once more peopled with life. On the Forum we see the 
crowd demanding its rights; in the Circus Maximus the people thirst- 
ing for the blood of the martyrs; and in the mystic darkness of the 
Catacombs the little band of Christians preparing their grave in the 
rocks. From the ashes and lava of Pompeii an entire city rises, as 
if its inhabitants had but now left it. The bread just baked still 
lies in the oven; we see the tools in the shops, the walls still ornamented 
with their glowing frescoes. Again, as the antique world vanishes, 
imagination sees mediaeval life flourish, end, and pass into modern 
life in the Renaissance. The golden age of art, of painting, sculp- 
ture, and poetry, opens its gates to us in Italy. Dante, the marvelous 
painter of heaven and hell; Petrarca, equally great as a man of learning 
and a man of feeling; Giotto, with his simple portrayal of the life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, so true to life and so pathetic; della Robbia, with 
his lovely frescoes; Michael Angelo, with the titanic force of his 
brush and chisel—they all have wrought here. And finally the 
entire age of the Renaissance seems to concentrate itself in the Flor- 
ence of the Medici. Then again, in the long mantle and slouch hat 
of the traveler, Goethe appears before us in Italy, drawing new force 
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from the springs of antique life after the exhausting court life at 
Weimar. Though later he drew back in anger from the “ brutalized 
nation,”’ yet he left us that sweet maiden figure which calls us with 
the harp, and longs for Italy. The song of Mignon has become the 
song of desire for all who do not yet know that beautiful land. It 
calls up the images of antiquity and of the Renaissance, and it adds 
the modern charms—the typical figures of the people, the bronzed 
men with their straw-braided bottles of Chianti, the women with 
lustrous eyes and gay head-dress, the charming children in their sweet 
unconstraint; or the glories of Venice, with its lagoons, its gondo- 
liers, and the doves of S. Marco; or an evening on the Corso at Rome, 
where carriages roll by with the glances and greetings of fair women. 
All this and more is contained in the name of Italy. The very word 
is full of dreams; of a dolce far niente that would steal the seriousness 
from life. 

But this sunny Italy is not to be the object of our study. Not 
antiquity, nor Renaissance, nor the Italy of the modern tourist, 
but the concrete modern Italian state is to come before us from the 
point of view of political history; the Italian state as it has come to 
be and as it now is. The one cannot be understood without the 
other; for only he that knows the past comprehends the present. 

The modern kingdom of Italy dates back to September 20, 1870, 
the day on which Rome became the capital of Italy. The exact 
historian would run back nine years farther and fix on March 17, 
1861, as the day when the kingdom of Italy entered the family of 
nations. The road which led to this goal was strange and tortuous, 
perhaps even more devious than that which led to a united Germany 
in 1871. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the map of Italy was checkered 
with a mass of states and statelets. There were the kingdom of 
Sardinia, with its main constituents of Savoy and Piedmont; Lom- 
bardy, with Milan, in the possession of Austria; the republic of 
Venice, asleep on her ancient laurels, but still of more importance 
than her sister-republic of Genoa; the two duchies of Parma and 
Modena; the grand-duchy of Tuscany, the heritage of the Medici 
in Florence; the miniature republic of Lucca; then the great terri- 
tory of the Papal State, with the legations of Bologna, Romagna, 
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and Ferrara—a state with two and a half million inhabitants ruled 
by the Papa-Ré, the papal king; still larger, embracing six million 
inhabitants, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, ruled by the dynasty 
of the Bourbons. A mass of trivial states, with the typical symptoms 
of decay! In the republics a feudal nobility; in the monarchies 
princes who tried to drape their personal insignificance with the 
glamour of external splendor and the claims of absolutism; bigoted 
religion hand in glove with lust—figures such as Guiseppe Verdi has 
painted for us in his Rigoletto; le roi s’amuse, dancing through life 
with a step as light as the music of Verdi, but trampling on the holi- 
est emotions of his court-jester. Neither monarchies nor republics 
recognized any higher task or aim; wherever an attempt was made in 
that direction, a relapse quickly followed. 

But there came a sudden awakening when the tempest of the 
French Revolution swept over Italy. For the first time modern France 
thundered at the gates of Italy, and since then the fortunes of the two 
countries were bound together until Italian unity was complete. 
No other country owes so much to France as Italy. Its influence first 
came with the blast of a storm, but it was the useful storm which 
breaks away the old and rotten branches, and makes place for the 
sprouting of new life. Under the strong hand of Napoleon the little 
states of Italy crumbled and broke. A superior intellect now guided 
the figures on the political chess-board, and finally established new 
French states on the wrecks of the old. Even the pope bowed before 
the all-powerful Frenchman. But when Napoleon fell, his proud 
edifice fell with him. Yet he left behind him ineffaceable traces, the 
spiritual heritage of the French Revolution in that purified form which . 
the great Corsican had given it. When we speak of the French 
Revolution, we are apt to think only of the scenes of terror, the execu- 
tion of the king, and the blood of the citizens, and to forget that the 
Reign of Terror was only an episode, in which a vast force, newly 
unleashed, overleaped itself. Viewed in its larger connection with 
the evolution of civilization, the French Revolution is a magnificent 
unfettering of the spirit, in which ideas that had slowly been maturing 
were hurled among the people as by a volcanic eruption. The 
theories of learned radicals and the schemes of practical politicians 
fused with immense effectiveness. The third estate, the citizen and 
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peasant, so long despised, rose from their submerged powerlessness 
and advanced to the forefront of political life. Those who had 
formerly been good enough to drive out from the ponds the frogs that 
robbed the grand seigneur of his sleep now swung the scythe of 
death before the thrones of kings. In the French Revolution the 
people seized their political rights. The absolute monarchy by the 
grace of God was doomed. The natural rights which had long been 
the political theory of a philosophical school became the basis of a 
political system. Royal power was not eternal in its nature; it had 
grown, and what hands had built up, other hands could tear down. 
Kings are not irresponsible; the people can hold them to account and 
guard their own interests. The state of the future is the constitutional 
state built on the joint action of prince and popular legislature. 
But this was only one aspect of the great revolutionary programme: 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Equality.” Equality of citizens before the 
law and equal rights for all implied the abolition of special privileges 
for special religious bodies. It meant a state neutral toward the religion 
of its citizens. That again implied freedom of science, freedom of 
public utterance and of the press; in short, an injection of democracy 
into a society which had hitherto been feudal and aristocratic. 

This spiritual heritage, so infinitely rich and varied in its possible 
application, was left behind on the Italian peninsula after the French 
occupation. It worked like a fiery draught setting the blood of the 
people on fire, even though—or, rather, just because—a leaden 
pressure had long rested on the body politic. As everywhere else, 
the reactionary forces got control when Napoleon fell. The Con- 
gress of Vienna placed the peninsula under Austrian administration. 
Lombardy and Venetia became Austrian possessions. Parma and 
Piacenza were handed over to Marie Louise, the Austrian wife of 
Napoleon I. Modena also received an Austrian ruler. In the 
other countries the old dynasties were restored. The petty states 
had returned. Soon the Austrian premier could coin the contemp- 
tuous phrase: “Italy is only a geographical idea.’”’ From a super- 
ficial point of view that was true; but in the depths new forces were 
fermenting. The spirit of the French Revolution was at work. 
Under Napoleon’s empire men had seen all Italy controlled by a 
single hand, even though Napoleon had bestowed the various terri- 
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tories among his relatives. For a short time there had been a united 
kingdom of Italy which embraced Lombardy, Venetia, Modena, the 
Romagna, and the Marches in a single state, and the blessings of 
such unity had been felt in a great uplift of commerce and industry, 
of agriculture and the arts. The Papal State had disappeared, and 
men had found that the pope and his secular rule were not inseparable. 
Property in the dead hand of the church had been confiscated, and 
men had seen it turn into productive capital in the hands of indus- 
trious citizens. Men had breathed in deep draughts the free air of 
French equality. All this was progress; reaction could overturn it, 
but could not overcome it. Driven out of public political life, it 
turned into secret paths and created the political clubs which, under 
the pressure of constant persecution, intensified the ideas of liberty 
to deeds of violence and murder. Even today Italy is the nursery of 
secret societies. They grew up during that time. The leaders of 
Italia sotteranea were the Carbonari, possibly an off-shoot of the Free 
Masons, with their black, red, and blue tricolor, who fought especially 
in Naples and Sicily for “God, King, and Constitution.” Later 
there was a society which bore the proud name Giovane Italia, 
“Young Italy.” Its founder, Giuseppe Mazzini, called himself 
simply but significantly “‘an Italian.” Other societies followed, 
whose names have not been preserved in history. They were all 
precursors of the terrible Camorra and the Mafia, which today by 
dark deeds of assassination are fighting the very state which was then 
the object of desire. The more aristocratic Nationalists held off 
from this form of agitation, and either were sullenly silent or confined 
their efforts to literature; not the newspaper press, which was under 
strict police control, but the treatise or the novel. These years of 
reaction exhibit a remarkable productivity in books which sought 
to solve the problem of Italian unity. They were all one in seeking 
as the ultimate goal a united Italy, however they might differ in detail. 
D’Azeglio, Grossi, Manzoni, Balbo, Colletta, Tommaseo, wrote 
their novels during these years. At the beginning of the forties the 
abbé Vincenzo Gioberti, while in exile at Brussels, published his 
celebrated book I/ primato morale e civile degli Italiani (“The Moral 
and Civil Primacy of the Italians”), which in enthusiastic language 
prophesied a federation of Italian states under the leadership of the 
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pope. A party calling itself the New-Guelphs, in allusion to the 
mediaeval struggles between Guelphs and Ghibellines, adopted this 
as its programme. One year later Cesare Balbo wrote his book Le 
speranze d’Iialia (“The Hopes of Italy”). He too hoped for a fed- 
eration of states, but under the leadership of Charles Albert, the 
king of Sardinia. Another again wanted to create a kind of political 
trinity, a unity of three: in the north, Sardinia, and Piedmont; in the 
south, the Bourbons; in the middle, the pope. These thinkers were 
joined by poets who had the gift of uttering what they and their 
people were suffering. Niccolini in his tragedy called to life the 
popular hero of liberty in the Middle Ages, Arnold of Brescia. Giu- 
seppe Giusti, scourging the tyrants in the spirit of the Carbonari, 
pleaded for liberty. Silvio Pellico glorified martyrdom. Giovanni 
Berchet sang of the Italian colors; they had first appeared in northern 
Italy in 1797: “Green is the hope which we have cherished for years; 
Red is the joy that moves us to tears; and White is the faith of fra- 
ternal love.”” The masters of music were nobly inspired by patriot- 
ism. Bellini, director at the Scala in Milan, composed his J Capu- 
lett ed i Montecchi and his Norma. Rossini chose Schiller’s glorious 
drama of freedom, Wilhelm Tell, as his musical theme. All these 
voices in harmony created public opinion—that indefinable force 
which is ever operative and ever elusive. Formerly it had played 
the réle of the court-jester at whose sharp quips his Serene Highness 
could smile because they were harmless. Now, since the emancipa- 
tion of the people by the French Revolution, it had become a power 
which none neglected with impunity. 

The period of reaction lasted to the year 1848 in Italy, just as in 
Germany and France. Small insurrections, flaring up swiftly and 
suppressed with equal swiftness, were like the lightning flashes before 
the coming tempest. When the storm broke for France in February, 
and for Prussia and Austria in March, 1848, Italy too was swept into 
the revolutionary current. The hour of liberty seemed to have come. 
North and South rallied to arms, and the thrones of the reactionaries 
were tottering. 

The leader of the Italian movement for unity was the Pope Pio 
Nono, Pius IX; Giovanni Mastai Ferretti was his family name. 
Since 1846 he sat on the throne of Peter, a charming and attractive 
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personality with many jovial and good-natured traits. He had read 
the Primato of Gioberti and the Speranze d’Iialia of Balbo. Now 
_ he seemed called by destiny to realize the dreams of Gioberti. His 
reign began with a general amnesty for political criminals. This 
was followed by the appointment of a reform commission. Plans 
were made for the construction of railways. The pope even promised 
a constitutional government by the organization of a Council of State 
to be composed of twenty-four lay councilors—the first time that the 
laity were to be represented in the administration of the Papal State- 
And finally his plans reached their climax in the scheme of a dual 
chamber, checked by the College of Cardinals as Senate. Consti- 
tutional government and political liberty had arrived. With ever- 
increasing jubilation the people of Italy received these royal gifts. 
In its impulsive fashion the Roman people hurried from feast to 
feast. Flags fluttered, songs resounded on the streets and in the 
churches, and the Italians poured out all the hope and enthusiasm 
of their hearts in the joyous shout: “ Evviva Pio Nonol’’ Whenever 
the pope appeared in the streets, that was the shout of triumph and 
acclaim about him. It was the watchword of all who hoped for the 
unity of Italy; for the joy of Rome ran like a contagion over the 
entire country. Perhaps no pope has ever been so popular. The 
parties seemed united. Even the revolutionist Mazzini trusted in 
the voice of Rome. Italy and its pope seemed to be one flock and 
one shepherd. 

Then came the frost in the May night. The inevitable happened. 
Popular liberty and the papacy were incompatible. The rosy and 
glittering soap-bubble of Italian unity under the leadership of Pius IX 
burst. The pope had not realized what would be the outcome of his 
own actions. He had imagined it to be very easy to cater pleasantly 
to the people: there would be an amnesty and railroads, and the rest 
would be easy. In naive simplicity he had never comprehended the 
tremendous and holy determination of a people demanding its con- 
stitution. Now he woke with sudden terror; after his first grants 
and concessions the people demanded more and more; a number of 
political clubs were organized; political newspapers began to appear, 
as if the liberty of the press were in full operation. Pius had not 
granted liberty of the press, and had no intention of granting it. He 
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still rocked pleasantly for a while on the tide of popularity, but the 
new constitution immediately opened up new difficulties. Even the 
papal sovereignty was attacked. In view of this dangerous clamor, 
the pope disavowed his own ministers. When his last hope for the 
hour of need, the former French ambassador Pellegrino Rossi, was 
assassinated on the steps of the parliamentary building, November 15, 
1848, the bonfires indeed blazed once more because the terrified pope 
had summoned a democratic cabinet, but the torches were snuffed 
out when the pope fled from the city in the night of November 24, 
and now from the safe asylum of Gaeta repealed his entire work and— 
what was far worse—summoned the Catholic powers to help him to 
return. They were only too glad to come—Austria at the head, 
pleased once more to assume the réle of the policeman clubbing the 
fair sinner, Italy. France followed under Louis Napoleon, whom 
the Revolution had made president of the French Republic. Thus 
began French intervention in Italy, so pregnant with consequences. 
The dream of Gioberti was ended. The papacy was not the savior 
of Italy. Under the protection of French and Austrian bayonets, 
Pius IX returned to Rome April 12, 1850. The republic which had 
been constituted by the people in his absence, with Mazzini at the 
head, had to yield to the old authorities; and now reaction ruled. 

Pius IX in Italy and Frederick William IV in Prussia played the 
same réle, in 1848. Both were romanticists on royal thrones. Both 
wanted to unite monarchy and democracy. The ride of the king 
with black-red-gold sash through the streets of Berlin is the counter- 
part of the rejoicing about Pius IX. Both made a swift turn—the 
king mofe disgracefully than the pope, for Prussian grenadiers were 
more dependable than the papal guards. Both were disavowed by 
their nation. The angry rattle of the swords of the Prussian officers 
in the marble hall of the Potsdam palace was the counterpart of the 
jeering laugh of the Roman people, which greeted the pope on his 
return with “ Evviva Pio?” and answered “No, no!” But the pope 
was greater than the king. Out of the reaction he built up a temple 
of faith, in which he himself could sit enthroned as the Infallible. 
Pius IX became the pope of the Vatican. 

The defeat of liberty in the Papal State was a defeat of the move- 
ment for Italian unity generally. All those in north and south who 
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had rallied to arms had to bow to the yoke of Austria or of their 
sovereigns. One of the last to sheath his sword was Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, a young sailor of Nizza. 

But now out of the darkest night of quenched hopes slowly arose 
the wondrous star of Savoy. The revolution of 1848 had buried one 
scheme for unity; another now appeared. The rdle of leadership, 
formerly assigned to the pope, now seemed to fall to Charles Albert, 
the master of Piedmont. And he seized it with a spirit different 
from that of the pope, with steadfast determination to carry his cause 
to victory. 

Charles Albert of Savoy, born 1798, had early aroused the atten- 
tion of those who aspired to liberty among the Carbonari. He had 
been in Paris and had breathed the air of equality in France. It was 
even asserted that he had himself been a member of the party of the 
Carbonari. When he ascended the throne in 1831, Mazzini addressed 
a wonderful patriotic letter to him. He assigned to him a creative 
réle, and bade him, like God, create a world out of chaos; to unite 
the scattered members of the nation, and to say: ‘All Italy is mine, 
and all is happy. Then thou wouldst be great, like God the Creator, 
and twenty million men would cry: ‘God is in heaven, and Charles 
Albert on earth.’” And the hopes of his people continued to center 
in him, even if they did not understand all his political actions in his 
shrewd tacking between reaction and progress. They called him 
Re Tentenna, the see-saw king. When the revolutionary year of 
1848 came, it seemed as if he would be able to fulfil all the wishes of 
his people of Piedmont. Gioberti at that time published his book 
Il Gesuita moderno, a terrible scourging of the Jesuit order and of 
“the swallows of the Jesuits,” as the Ladies of the Sacred Heart were 
called. He demanded the banishment of these parasites—the crea- 
tion of a militia, and a constitution. Charles Albert granted this, and, 
what was more, he preserved these rights for his people, even when 
the war with Austria, which had been begun like a triumphal march 
under the leadership of the king, and had been resumed in 1849, 
when the allies of the previous year, Venice, Lombardy, and even 
Sicily, were already prostrate, ended in failure. The war had been 
begun with immense enthusiasm. The king himself had waved 
the Italian tricolor to the people from the balcony of his palace at 
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Turin, and had decorated the troops with the arms of Savoy and the 
tricolor. It was in vain. Enthusiasm begins wars; but victory is 
decided by military efficiency, and Austria was superior in that. 
On the field of Novara, Radetzky defeated the Italians. The noble- 
hearted king paid the price. He took the blame for the war upon 
himself and resigned in favor of his son, Victor Emmanuel. The 
son carried on the task in the spirit of his father, and thus Savoy 
remained at the head of the Italian movement for unity. Gioberti’s 
plan had come to nothing; the plan which centered in Savoy had not. 
It had only been checked. The newly appointed premier, Massimo 
d’Azeglio, said: “We shall begin again and do better.” The young 
king, twenty-nine years of age, issued a proclamation safe-guarding 
the liberties of the country. In spite of the demands of Austria, he 
had resolutely refused to displace the tricolor, the symbol of unity, by 
the old flag of Savoy. 

Thus the order of the day remained Avanti Savoya! “ Piedmont 
will never make peace with Austria; it has only entered on a ten- 
years’ truce.” It was necessary to keep the peace without in order 
to concentrate all forces within. This task was clearly grasped in 
Piedmont. Gioberti drafted a new programme, Del rinnovamento 
civile d’Italia (1850), and preached to Savoy its duties in the leader- 
ship of Italy. The disastrous war had revealed deep-seated defects 
in the organization and administration of the state. They were now 
repaired. The army was reorganized by General la Marmora. The 
practical direction of the ministry was more and more manifestly 
assumed since 1850 by Count Camillo Benso di Cavour. He was 
destined to realize the programme of Savoy in brilliant fashion. To 
him most of all Italy owes its unity. He has often been compared with 
Bismarck. It is fairer to view him on his own merits. There are 
similarities. Both brought a nation to unity; both found their 
opponent in Austria. But the parallel fails in detail. The problems 
on both sides were too different to permit comparison. One might 
say that the task of Cavour was more complicated, more involved and 
subtle. There were too many factors aand tangles with which he had 
to reckon, while for Bismarck his line of march was plainly marked 
out. In outward appearance certainly Cavour could bear no com- 
parison with the Teutonic giant Bismarck. His figure was corpulent 
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and comfortable. One might take him for a shrewd lawyer. His 
little eyes twinkled slyly behind his glasses. His lips twitched with 
sarcasm. He was originally an officer, but soon engaged in politics 
and put his pen at the service of liberty. He had made use of the 
newly granted freedom of the press by publishing a newspaper 
Risorgimento, and in 1848 his paper had been the first to demand a 
constitution. Few equaled him in his appreciation of the impor- 
tance of public opinon. He saw that national undertakings must 
have the masses behind them if they are to succeed; and the press 
was the instrument to create public opinion. His guiding idea at 
that time was: Whatever displeases Austria must necessarily please 
us. Austria disliked the idea of a modernized state of Piedmont; 
therefore Cavour built it. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction was abolished, 
and the way was paved for civil marriage; that is to say, the state 
became the sole administrator of law. Monastic property was con- 
fiscated in part. A railway was built from Turin to Genoa, and 
commerce began to develop. In 1857 the tunnel through Mount 
Cenis was begun, which made traffic between Germany and Italy 
possible. All this increased the power and importance of the little 
state. Here Italians saw their common hopes appreciated. Italian 
patriots drifted toward Turin. What the celebrated chemist, Justus 
von Liebig, said to Count Cavour began to be realized: 


If in a mass of dead and amorphous matter there is only a single organized 
and living molecular force, that is enough to organize all the rest and revitalize 
it. It seems to me that this little country at the foot of the Alps is the living 
molecular force which is destined to overcome the power of death, and breathe 
new life and warmth into all the rest of Italy. 


With the year 1855 Piedmont emerged from the quiet of its pre- 
paration. It participated in the Crimean war against Russia as the 
ally of England, France, and Turkey. The military success was 
moderate, the diplomatic success was immense. For the first time 
little Piedmont had raised its voice in the concert of the great 
European nations. Cavour was able to force a discussion of the 
Italian question in the negotiations of the Congress of Paris. At 
last that question had ceased to be treated as the fantastic dream 
of revolutionary leagues. It had begun to engage the attention of 
the powers. Especially Napoleon had begun to consider the prob- 
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lem which was destined to become classic: Que peut-on faire pour 
P Italie? 

The liaison between France and Italy now began. Cavour joy- 
fully seized the hand stretched out to him, for only with the help of 
-allies could he hope to win his game against Austria. ‘The emperor of 
the French was actuated by various motives. He loved Italy, the 
ancestral home of his dynasty. At the beginning of the thirties he 
had himself fought in the service of Italian liberty. He had felt, to 
his cost, the angry passions of Italian patriotism when Felice Orsini 
in 1858 attempted to assassinate him because he had appeared to 
betray the hopes of Italy. Even stronger than these personal interests 
were the political motives. Was it not possible to withdraw Italy 
from the influences of Austria and make it a client of France? Might 
he not extort Savoy and Nizza as a price for the help thus given? 
Napoleon knew that he could charge the maximum price, because 
his aid was indispensable. Would that not signify a brilliant success 
of France on the Mediterranean? If he became the champion of 
Italy, could he not pose as the leader of the Latin nations and the 
champion of the modern principle of nationality? And would not 
such achievements unite in strengthening the foundations of the 
imperial throne in France, which was badly in need of strengthening ? 

In the summer of 1858 the emperor of the French and the Italian 
prime minister met in the watering place Plombiéres. They went 
driving together; Napoleon himself did the driving; and here the 
Franco-Sardinian alliance was arranged which was to have such pro- 
found consequences. Its political aim was: Italy free to the Adriatic! 
That is to say, Lombardy and Venice were to be united with Sardinia. 
That was the limit of the scheme for the present. Cavour had no 
idea as yet of uniting the whole of Italy in one state. His aim was 
simply a federation of states in which Sardinia would play the leading 
réle. As a price of his aid Napoleon demanded Savoy and Nizza. 

The alliance was kept strictly secret. It meant war with Austria, 
At the New Year’s reception of the diplomatic corps in 1859 Napoleon 
publicly announced the war. The solemn engagement of the oldest 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel, the princess Clothilde, with the cousin 
of the emperor, prince Jerome, was the seal of the alliance. Pied- 
mont mobilized its troops. In addition to the regular army, volun- 
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teer corps were formed. Garibaldi undertook their command. 
He, if anyone, could make the battle for liberty popular. The enlist- 
ments were immense; glowing enthusiasm raised the banners and 
sang the hymn of Garibaldi: 

Uplifted the tombstones! Our martyrs arisen! 

Brave Italy’s bravest have leaped from death’s prison! 

Fair bays on each forehead, each hand with its steel, 

Hearts beating and burning for Italy’s weal. 

Up, up, O my brothers, and chase from our land 

The foeman, the alien, with sword and with brand! 

Wave, wave your bright banners, the while glad and high 

Throb hearts that so proudly for Italy die! 

The allies marched victoriously from Magenta to Milan, from 
Solferino to Peschiera. But suddenly Napoleon turned about and 
made peace. It was arranged at Villafranca and concluded at_ 
Ziirich. This was an evident discomfiture for Sardinia. The politi- 
cal aim of “Italy free to the Adriatic” was reduced to “Italy free to 
the Mincio.” Venice remained in the hands of Austria. Lombardy 
alone fell to Italy, and the heavy price of Savoy and Nizza had to be 
paid to France, whereby the Sardinian dynasty lost its ancestral 
country. In view of this turn of affairs Cavour resigned. “ Alliances 
are good; our own strength is better.” But even the intensest devel- 
opment of Italian forces could not cope with Austria. Napoleon’s 
sudden turn was possibly due to a fit of temper. The physical illness 
which was troubling him at that time had made him irritable. And 
at bottom he was secretly afraid that he would lose his controlling 
influence over Sardinia if Italy really became free to the Adriatic. 
But that controlling influence he was determined to maintain, what- 
ever happened. 

But even now the force of idealism in the movement for unity was to 
triumph over the selfishness of practical politics. In the Peace of 
Ziirich it had been stipulated that Parma, Toscana, Modena, and the 
Romagna—that is, the territories adjacent to Lombardy—were to 
have autonomy in their own affairs. These territories of middle 
Italy now unanimously determined to unite with Piedmont. Napoleon 
suffered them to do so. Austria was too busy in Hungary to object. 
Thus, in spite of Villafranca and Ziirich, the movement for unity 
had scored a magnificent success. 
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“In politics it is never wise to have more than one aim at a time. 
Our present task is solely to consider how we can eliminate Austria 
from Italy,” said Cavour, before the beginning of the war. In a 
temporary fashion this task was now accomplished; not yet finally. 
The question of Naples and Sicily became acute. Now that the 
north and the middle of Italy were united, attention turned to the 
south. In 1859 King Ferdinand of Naples died. He was an ultra- 
reactionary. In the revolutionary year of 1848 he had re-established 
his government by bombs, and hence the people called him Re Bomba, 
and his son, who succeeded his father, Re Bombicello. Possibly the 
granting of a constitution would have saved his throne. When he 
refused it, the revolution broke out in 1860, fanned by the Mazzinists 
and led by Garibaldi. Francesca Crispi, the late premier, was 
‘ among those who took arms. Cavour, who was prime minister once 
more, entered into relations with this revolutionary movement, but 
secretly, in order not to offend France, which was negotiating with 
the Papal State. Garibaldi was covertly encouraged and used in 
order to cut loose the former kingdom of Naples and Sicily from the 
reactionary party, and to bring it in touch with Piedmont. But 
affairs moved with unexpected rapidity. “The March of the Thou- 
sand,” of the brave little band led by Garibaldi, was so brilliantly 
successful that any restoration of Bourbon rule was out of the ques- 
tion. The people demanded union with Piedmont. But Garibaldi 
and the Mazzinists aimed for more. The Sicilian revolution was the 
work of the radical wing in the movement for unity, of the revolu- 
tionists and demagogues who were not content with the slow diplo- 
macy of Cavour and refused to stop short with the annexation of Naples 
and Sicily. They proposed to overthrow the Papal State and thus with 
one blow complete the unity of Italy. It was to be either a republic, 
or a monarchy under the sovereignty of Piedmont; on this point 
they were not as one. Cavour was thus in the unpleasant position 
of Goethe’s Zauberlehrling; but at the right moment he succeeded 
in gaining control of the unruly spirits. Just when Garibaldi was 
on the point of invading the Papal State, Cavour marched the army 
of Sardinia into the Papal State and on against Naples. Thus the 
initiative was wrested from Garibaldi, and his part was played out. 
Sicily and Naples fell to Piedmont. He returned to his rocky island 
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of Caprera. He was not even made governor-general of Naples, 
though during the revolution he had been dictator of Sicily. In 
masterly fashion Cavour had succeeded in getting the revolutionists 
and republicans to pull the chestnuts out of the fire and in pocketing 
the gain, nearly the whole of southern Italy, for Sardinia. Sardinia- 
Piedmont, firmly established in the north, the south, and the center of 
the peninsula, was now constituted as the kingdom of Italy in 1861. 
Thus one more task had been splendidly solved. Two more 
remained: to conquer Venice and to absorb the Papal State. The 
latter was the more difficult, but it could not be avoided. Quite 
apart from the fact that an ecclesiastical state in the midst of modern 
political life was an anachronism, the Papal State had forfeited its 
right to existence by its internal rottenness. Its financial manage- 
ment was the most dilapidated that can be imagined. Brigandage was 
so organized that bandits could venture to appear on the stage of a 
theater during the performance and hold up the audience. More- 
over, a united Italy without Rome was unthinkable. Past history 
demanded this center, and contemporary idealism joined the demand. 
Cavour justly said: “Without Rome as capital Italy cannot be con- 
stituted. Rome unites all historical, intellectual, and moral condi- 
tions for the capital of a great state. The entire nation demands 
Rome as its capital.” But as a practical politician he added: 
“We can get to Rome only under two conditions: first, we must 
have the acquiescence of France; second, the capture of Rome 
must not be the signal for the captivity of the church.” But how 
were these conditions to be fulfilled? Overtures were made to the 
Papal State, but every thought of an Italian occupation of Rome was 
sternly repudiated. The consent of France also was not forthcoming. 
Napoleon could not do more than he had done, nor did he mean to do 
more. He did not mean to do more for the leadership in the move- 
ment for Italian unity would slip away from him if there were no 
more unsolved problems in Italy which brought him to the front as 
the decisive factor. If Italy were completely united, it was likely to 
be restive under his interference. Neither could he do more, for his 
throne rested on the balance of political parties in France, and the 
most powerful of parties was the clerical. It was out of the question 
for him to lend a hand toward the conquest of the Papal State. But 
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as long as these two conditions were unfulfilled, the Roman question 
was insoluble. Under the pressure of this situation, Italy was even 
compelled to punish an invasion of the Papal State attempted by 
Garibaldi, by the arrest of the leader on the heights of Aspromonte. 

Now that little more was to be expected of France, we understand 
how it was that the eyes of Italy turned to another state which was 
also striving toward unity under similar conditions, namely Prussia. 
As early as 1858 Cavour had prophesied: “ Prussia will inevitably 
be drawn into the sphere of the German national idea. The alliance 
of Prussia with the larger Piedmont is written in the book of the 
future.” He was not to see the fulfilment of his prophecy. He 
died in 1861; in 1866 the alliance of the two powers was consum- 
mated. The common opposition to Austria cemented it. And now 
the jealousy of the great powers was to aid little Italy in curious ways. 
When war broke out between Prussia and Austria in 1866, Napoleon 
counted on the victory of Austria. But if Austria was victorious, the 
pre-eminence of France in European politics was threatened. In 
order to prevent this and to make the weight of his authority felt, 
Napoleon made an arrangement with Austria on the following basis: 
Austria was to cede Venice, whatever might be the outcome of the 
war; Austria was to resign the hegemony of Germany; in return 
for this France would remain neutral during the war and would pro- 
tect the Papal State. In consequence of this play of interests among 
the powers, Italy was safe-guarded whatever the outcome might be. 
It stood to win in any case. This explains the curious fact that, in 
spite of the defeat of the Italians by land at Custoza and by sea at 
Lissa, Venice was ceded to Napoleon according to the treaty, and 
was then united by plebiscite with Italy. That solved the Venetian 
question. 

Four years more were to pass before the last and most difficult 
part of the great work of unification was accomplished—the solution 
of the Roman question. When Prussia achieved its victory over 
Austria, the Franco-Prussian war was only a question of time. As 
early as 1866 it had been thought of in Paris. For Italy the difficult 
problem now arose: To whose fortunes should it ally itself in this 
impending conflict? Neutrality was out of the question for a state 
whose fortunes could be advanced only by taking sides. The sym- 
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pathies of Italy more and more plainly began to turn toward Prussia, 
since France remained inexorable on the Roman question. In the 
convention of September, 1864, Italy had been compelled to concede 
the protection of the Papal State, and had made Florence its capital 
in public testimony of the fact that Rome was no longer considered. 
Another insurrection, led by Garibaldi and fomented by Italy, had 
failed. French bullets had scattered his bands at Mentana. Italy 
again was compelled to arrest him. Had not France by this time 
forfeited all claims to the gratitude of Italy for Solferino? On the 
other hand, loud acclamations greeted the Prussian crown prince 
when he visited Florence in 1868 for the marriage of Crown Prince 
Umberto. Nevertheless, Napoleon, putting his trust in the amia- 
bility of Victor Emmanu:!, hoped to achieve an alliance. Diplo- 
matic negotiations began. But at the same moment Bismarck dug a 
counter-mine. As soon as an alliance should be perfected between 
Italy and France, Mazzini was to raise the banner of the Italian 
republic, and thus hold the royal troops in check. A masterly bit of 
diplomacy! But before the mine could explode, the Prussian troops 
had decided the future. The Roman question thwarted any union 
of interest between France and Italy. When one battle after the 
other was lost by Napoleon, and when his entire empire collapsed at 
Sedan, Victor Emmanuel with swift resolve commanded his troops. to 
advance. On September 20, 1870, they entered Rome by the Porta 
Pia; it has since been called Porta di Vicesimi Septembri. “In 
Rome we are, in Rome we stay,” were the words of the king when he 
solemnly entered on July 2, 1871. Roma intangibile became the 
watchword. The unity of Italy was complete. Rome was its capital. 

We are at the end of a long and devious course. Italy did not 
travel it unaided. It had to work its way up amid the play and 
counterplay of interests among the powers. It was like a block of 
wood, which is pressed from the right and the left, and thus is forced 
forward. Its merit was that it exposed the proper surface to the 
pressure at the proper moment. 

With remarkable rapidity the modern state of Italy has won its 
place. North and south have joined their forces, though differing 
widely in the character of their people and their historical develop- 
ment; the south, the soil for the revolutionists; the north, owing to 
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the long Austrian occupation, conservative in its spirit. Only when 
the cry of social distress sounds too piercingly from Sicily and receives 
no answer, do the old antagonisms awake, and Camorra and Mafia 
leap into new life. The strongest bond of unity is the monarchy. 
The royal family is popular. The people know how it has served 
the country. The memory of Victor Emmanuel, a charming per- 
sonality and a gallant cavalier toward the fair ones of his country 
still lives in the heart of his people. Anecdotes and jokes, which if 
not true, are at least well invented, still circulate about him, and the 
son and grandson have inherited this sympathy. The two queens 
at present are even more popular, Margherita and Elena; the former 
highly cultured, with all the pluck of the new woman, a bold Alpine 
climber and autoist; the latter, in gentler womanly charm, sur- 
rounded with a certain romantic glamor as the daughter of the prince 
of the Black Mountains. The dynasty understands how to coin this 
treasure of popular love. The king is often among the people, 
especially when his people are in need. And royal help in the hour 
of trouble is remembered by the heart of the nation. In 1883 King 
Umberto personally visited the cholera hospitals and brought com- 
fort and help to the sick. In the same way Victor Emmanuel III 
after the destruction of the recent earthquake personally directed 
the salvage work. One of the first acts of his reign was to grant 
support to the agricultural colony in the delta of the Tiber, which 
is to drain and utilize that swampy and fever-breeding tract. The 
crown cordially supports ideal purposes tending to strengthen and 
intensify the national consciousness. It has published the works 
of Mazzini at public expense, although this revolutionist was by no 
means a friend of the monarchy. But he was a factor in the move- 
ment for unity as well as Garibaldi, whose monument looks down 
on the city of Rome as guardian of the Capitol. 

We in Germany always greet with satisfaction any return of the 
government to the maxims of Bismarck. Italy has remained even 
more faithful to the course mapped out by its great minister, Cavour. 
The understanding with Prussia initiated by him has taken enduring 
form in the alliance with Germany, and to Austria he said: “When 
the cause of our hostility is removed, we shall yet become good friends.” 
But the people are not nearly so content with the Austrian alliance 
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as with the German. Certain circles, that stand by the motto Jtalia 
irredenia, have not yet become resigned to the fact that the southern 
Tyrol and Istria have been cut off from the body of the unified penin- 
sula. The recent student riots at Innsbruck testify to that. On 
the other hand, the wound torn by the loss of Nizza and Savoy has 
healed. The old followers of Garibaldi who, like their master, 
could not forget it, have died out. When France openly courts the 
favor of Italy, the people at least are not backward in responding. 

The Italian army has risen to the task which the Triple Alliance 
has set for it. The regular army of seven hundred thousand and the 
reserves of about three hundred and fifty thousand men are well 
trained. The cavalry is splendidly drilled for work on difficult terri- 
tory. And the pets of the Italians, the handsome Bersaglieri with 
their waving feather crests and their guns carried horizontally in 
hand, are famous for their magnificent marching capacity. With 
the exception of battleships of the second and third class, in which 
the fleet is poor, both artillery and navy are in fair condition. The 
efficiency of the army is not to be judged by the disastrous outcome 
of Italian colonial schemes in Africa. If a single general, Baratieri, 
blundered, he is not the entire army. Other generals and officers, 
in spite of the crushing defeat at Adna, have rendered eminent 
service. 

Industry and commerce have developed remarkably in Italy and 
are competing in importance with agriculture. Textile industry in 
silk and wool, and in the spinning and weaving of cotton, has shared 
in the modern development toward manufacturing on a large scale, 
though cottage industries, like spinning and straw-braiding, persist 
more tenaciously than with us. The Italian production of silk has 
been estimated as one-sixth of the total production of the world. 
Imports have decreased decidedly. A national industry has been 
created. 

Remarkable work has been done by the young state in popular 
and scientific education. As long as the reactionary forces ruled, 
educational conditions were wretched. Since 1877 elementary edu- 
cation has been obligatory. There is no parish in Italy without its 
public school. Special stress is laid on instruction in history. The 
child is to be proudly conscious of belonging to a respected and power- 
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ful nation. It is to feel that it is a descendent of the ancient Romans. 
Thus pride in their ancient inheritance is early implanted in the 
soul of the young. Corporal punishment is unknown; appeal is 
made to the child’s pride and sense of honor when it transgresses. 
Secondary schools, gymnasia, and universities—there are twenty-one 
of the latter—are highly developed. The girls share in their instruc- 
_ tion. The University of Naples has more than five thousand students. 
Laboratories and libraries, at least at the larger universities, are well 
equipped. The reputation of Italian learning is crossing the Alps. 
Not to speak of poets and literary artists, such names as those 
of the great criminal psychologist Cesare Lombroso, of the 
historian Villari, of the political economist Messedaglia, have a wide 
reputation. 

In short, with surprising rapidity the young nation has bent to 
its task and carried it to success. Italy had its era of wild speculation 
in the eighties, just as Germany did in the seventies. But that has 
been overcome. Only the ruins of those immense palaces, teeming 
with the proletariat, described in Zola’s Rome, testify to that time of 
speculative intoxication. The Italian state has won its place in 
history. It is strong toward the outer world, and a well-organized 
body in its inner life is ready even to furnish its foreign visitors with 
aesthetic and social pleasures. 

And yet a certain largeness and stability are still lacking to the 
Italian state. It seems impossible to form far-seeing plans. The 
state lives from hand to mouth. The social question is fearfully 
pressing. The antagonism between city and country, between rich 
and poor, is remarkably accentuated. The state has a colossal 
burden of debt, in part adopted with the absorption of the constituent 
states. To pay the interest indirect taxes are levied on the most 
indispensable articles of food, like salt and sugar. The adminis- 
trative organization was copied from France, and is exceedingly 
cumbersome. Yet nothing is done to strike at the root of the evil 
by any radical measures. If the populace in Sicily is too turbulent, 
its mouth is stopped for a while by a grant of money, or its cries are 
silenced by military force; but that does not solve the social question, 
which still clamors for solution. The same incapacity holds in the 
educational system, in the problem of providing the agricultural 
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laborer with fair conditions of life; in short, in all domains of political 
interest. There is a lack of large and determined planning. 

The cause for this deep-seated inability is Italian parliamentarism- 
The ministry is dependent on a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Chamber of Senators, whose members are appointed for life by 
the king, is comparatively without influence. And in the election 
for the Chamber of Deputies the national concerns and duties are 
overshadowed by personal interests. Few nations are so deeply 
excited by their elections as the Italian. All the intensity of the 
southerner is brought into play. Houses, corners, walls, are covered 
with proclamations to the voters, often in the most screaming words 
and colors; but it is much ado about little. The personal advance- 
ment of the candidates is the real issue. We find a candidate solicit- 
ing the votes of the rifle clubs by promising state aid for rifle matches. 
But what can a parliament do for the welfare of the country when its 
members are concerned solely about personal issues? Hence the 
Italian Chamber is constantly hot with personal frictions. The 
oratorical duel between Felice Cavallotti and Crispi was typical. 
Thus the fundamental condition is lacking for any far-seeing national 
activity. And how can the ministers guide the representatives of 
the people toward larger plans, when they themselves are liable to be 
dismissed by a single adverse vote of the Chamber? Every guaran- 
tee is lacking for the execution of any large problems which may 
be undertaken. The ministers themselves count on the shortness 
of their official terms, for they reserve their right to return to their 
previous positions. To make the measure of trouble full, all the 
subordinate officials change with every change of the ministry, and 
every head of a department has to create his department anew. 
When a minister resigns in Prussia (and that is not very rare at 
present), the secret councilor still remains—the Geheimrat, who has 
grown gray in the civil service, and, as the Berlin political economist 
Schmoller recently said, playfully but truthfully, “the Geheimrat 
trains his minister.”” The stability of the subordinate civil officers 
guarantees the stability of the administration in spite of changes 
in the ministry. 

This parliamentarism in Italy is not really constitutional. Accord- 
ing to the constitution the ministers are responsible to the crown 
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alone, but parliamentarism has grown up by usage in a state in which 
the transition from autocracy to democracy came about somewhat 
too hurriedly. 

Whether the crown will avail itself of its constitutional rights to 
remedy this fundamental evil is more than doubtful. A usage of 
thirty-five years’ standing acquires a great power of inertia, and 
Victor Emmanuel III at present does not seem to be willing to emerge 
from his political retirement. But recently a new vista has opened 
toward the future through portals that hitherto seemed hermetically 
closed to all that concerned the Italian state: the portals of Rome, 
of the Vatican, of Pius X. 

The attitude which Italian politics ought to assume toward the 
church was laid down by Cavour. He considered it the great his- 
torical task to conciliate the pope in favor of united Italy. He 
believed that the problem was to be solved on the basis of a free 
church in a free state. To each its own; to the state, the political 
sphere, without limitation; to the church, the ecclesiastical sphere, 
equally without limitation. Cavour, without ever flinching, stood 
for this division of interests; libra chiesa in stato libero, were his last 
words. It was the ecclesiastical and political ideal of liberalism. 
Exactly the same ideal prevailed in Germany in 1848. The earlier 
idea of a state granting equality to all religions had advanced to the 
idea of a state neutral in all affairs of religion. The example of 
Belgium and the ideas of Lamennais had influenced Cavour. He 
firmly believed in the possibility of carrying out this scheme. He 
hardly feared any contradiction, and in touching simplicity he was 
convinced that, if the nation came before the pope and said to him, 
“Holy Father, temporal power is no longer a guarantee of your 
independence; be pleased to surrender it and we will give you the 
true liberty,” the pope would obey the voice of the nation. Italy 
was sadly disenchanted if these were its hopes. We today, undaz- 
zled by the ideas of liberalism and trained by history, would say that 
the disenchantment was inevitable. Every office has its official spirit, 
and the official spirit of the Curia has been formed for centuries. Its 
conviction was: To the pope belongs the sovereignty of the world; 
the tangible proof of it is his sovereignty over the Papal State. To 
surrender that voluntarily would have meant to surrender principles 
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and a surrender of principles is impossible for the church which 
claims to be unchangeable. Thus the consistent non possumus of the 
pope was very comprehensible. But thereby Cavour’s ecclesiastical 
policy was given a fatal turn; its actual outcome was so different from 
the scheme as planned. The spheres of church and state were indeed 
separated. The state simply demanded obedience to its laws from 
its clerical citizens as from others. But this was not such a separa- 
tion of functions as still aims at a higher organic unity in the common 
work for the welfare of Italy. That had been the hope of Cavour’s 
idealism. The actual result was rather a sharp separation of two 
forces which clash in constant antagonism, and Italy pays the costs 
of the quarrel. The Italian state is neutral in religion; it provides 
no religious instruction in the schools. Wherever there is such 
instruction, it has been smuggled in. The clergy are not eligible for 
civil office. The universities have no theological faculties. The 
church is a world by itself, and so is the state, and the sharp antagon- 
ism between these two worlds forbids any friendly interchange. 
Religion is an affair of the individual. Nationalists, on account of 
the hostility between Vatican and Quirinal, even regard it as a matter 
of honor to have no religion. As a result we have the peculiar stratifi- 
cation of the people: among the intellectual élite of the people, 
skepticism; among the mass, bigoted religion. A healthy, open- 
eyed enjoyment of religion is lacking. At the Congress of Free- 
thinkers, at the dedication of the monument of Giordano Bruno, 
during the visit of Ernst Haeckel at Rome, these hostile extremes 
collided and exploded. Thus it was under Pio Nono; thus under- 
Leo XIII. 

But now under Pius X, the former Cardinal Sarto, a new master 
has ascended the papal throne. Public opinion in Italy at once took 
a lively and unexpected interest in him. He was elected as a com- 
promise candidate on account of Austria’s objection to the intransi- 
gent candidate, Rampolla. He seemed to be a harmless man, as 
compromise candidates usually are, and likely to devote himself to 
charitable and social activity, in which he had been very diligent in 
his see at Venice. But soon the rumor spread: Pius X is seeking 
conciliation with the Italian state. The rumor became more and 
more concrete. We can now assert with fair certainly that negotia- 
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tions have been opened. Whether they will succeed, who knows? 
It is a fact that in the summer of 1904 Queen Margherita met the 
pope at the Vatican. It is a fact that Pius X has withdrawn financial 
support from the newspaper Voce della verita, and thereby compelled 
it to suspend publication, because it stood for the irreconcilable 
attitude. It is a fact that in 1904 for the first time an Italian bishop, 
the archbishop of Bologna, acting on instructions from Rome, par- 
ticipated in a festival of the king at Bologna and was received by 
Victor Emmanuel with distinguished honors. It is a fact that the 
father confessor of Queen Margherita, Monsignore Bonomelli, whom 
public opinion regards as the author of the touching prayer which 
the widow offered on behalf of her assassinated husband, is in high 
favor with Pius X. It is a fact that Pius X not only tolerates but 
demands the civil marriage of the state to be performed before the 
marriage is consecrated by the church. The public consummation 
of all these facts was the papal breve of June 11, 1905, which not 
only permitted but recommended the clergy to take part in the par- 
liamentary elections. Leo XIII had still insisted on the prohibition 
of participation in the classic phrase, non expedit. It is true that the 
pope immediately modified his permission, but there was no inten- 
tion to disavow it. The modification was simply an indication that 
the negotiations between Quirinal and Vatican are still unfinished. 
How they will end we do not know. The Curia will demand that 
the sovereignty of the pope be recognized; or rather that it be guar- 
anteed; for since the laws of 1871 the pope has sovereignty, even 
though he has no territory. Italy at that time also allowed him an 
annual grant of $800,000. Hitherto he has refused to touch it, and 
has lived on Peter’s pence. The question is often discussed whether 
the Curia will demand the entire sum with interest compounded 
for thirty-five years, or whether the claim is outlawed by lapse of 
time. The Curia realizes that the international position of the papacy 
has steadily improved since the Papal State has been lost. Catholics 
in Germany have so far shared this realization that of late they have 
refrained from adopting any resolution in favor of the restoration of 
the temporal power; they are content with an elastic demand for the 
sovereignty and independence of the pope. Now Cavour’s idea 
begins to be appreciated: “The pope will be more independent and 
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will exercise his sacred office more effectively after he has resigned 
the temporal power and has made a lasting peace with Italy on the 
basis of liberty.” 

For Italy the reconciliation of church and state would be a blessing. 
Only then could religion become an integral factor in popular educa- 
tion and culture. It is possible only in this way. Italy is bound to 
Catholicism; it cannot become Protestant. The success of Protes- 
tant missions, even of the faithful work of the Waldenses, is slight, 
and the leader of the Old-Catholic movement, Count Campello, 
shortly before his death laid down his arms and submitted to the 
church. The Latin race, the Italian people, with their southern 
vivacity, with their inborn instinct for splendor and glitter, where 
the poorest peasant decks his little donkey with a gay head-dress, 
cannot conform to Protestant austerity. The Italian loves churches 
- in which candles are gleaming and clouds of incense rising; where 
the bright vestments of the priests fascinate his attention; where 
little dramas, Christmas plays, or the bambino presented in the 
temple exhibit action and evoke emotion. He loves to see the Holy 
Father borne on his throne over the heads of the people in St. Peter’s 
with clapping of hands and shouts of Evviva. Thus only the Vatican 
can heal the breach between culture and religion. 

In parliament the participation of strenuous Catholics at the 
elections will create a clerical party. This will at any rate infuse 
fresh blood into the Chamber. It is true the clerical party may 
become hostile to the state. It may make ultramontane demands 
with which the state cannot comply. But even then this new life will 
stimulate. The friction created may kindle the fire of progress; for 
large aims and principles will inevitably come under discussion 
when a power is represented which claims to rule the world. These 
large aims have hitherto been lacking. Italy will have to become 
mindful of its higher destiny and rise above the narrowness of personal 
interests. Her greater tasks will be taken in hand, and thus possibly 
through clericalism, or in spite of clericalism, the fundamental evil 
of Italy, parliamentarism, will be overcome. 

Castles in the air? Certainly. Possibly they will remain such. 
The state and the church, Quirinal and Vatican, have not yet con- 
cluded their treaty of peace. The pope has not yet left his “ prison,” 
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as it used to be called, and shown himself on soil belonging to 
the government. But his country palace, Castelgandolfo, has been 
repaired and is awaiting its master. His cardinal secretary of state 
has already made his inspection there. If peace is concluded, and if 
affairs develop along the lines we have traced, then Italy will owe 
thanks, not only to its king, whom it passionately loves, but to its 
pope, to whem it looks up in awe and veneration. Then Cavour’s 
great aim will have been attained, even though it be only in the form 
of an opposition party: the Church will be an organic part of the 
State. That would be the capstone in the edifice of united Italy. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


THE GOSPELS IN THE LATIN VULGATE 


In recent studies of the Vulgate version,’ the conviction has forced 
itself upon me that, so far from being the work of one translator, it represents 
several hands, some of them at least of much greater antiquity than has 
been supposed. Especially in the case of the gospels has it become apparent 
to me that more than one translator has wrought upon them. As I have 
recently had occasion to say elsewhere, it is therefore quite wrong to treat 
the Vulgate of the gospels as a harmonious work, and it is clear that the 
text-critical value of it is greatly enhanced, seeing that the translation goes 
back into a time when the gospels were not yet united into one collection. 

To this argument serious objection has t en made, on the ground that 
uniformity in translation was not sought or considered by ancient trans- 
lators. As this is a question of no mean importance, I beg to lay before 
the readers of this Journal some considerations bearing upon its decision. 

Laying quite aside a priori reasoning I appeal to the statistics. 
Take the Concordance of Moulton-Geden and so simple a verb as dzroxrei- 
vey, “‘to kill.” It occurs in Matthew 12 times; in Mark, ro times (not 
in 3:4; here the Vulgate read dwodéom, perdere); in Luke, 12 times; 
in John, 12 times. Now, this word is rendered occidere in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke everywhere, in John nowhere; interficere in Matthe v, Mark, and 
Luke nowhere, in John everywhere. Is this accidental? Or does it suggest 
that John was translated by a different hand from the Synoptists ? 

Take adpxtepevds. It occurs in Matthew 25 times; in Mark, 21 times; 
in Luke, 15 times; in John, 21 times. It is rendered pontijex in Matthew, 
Mark and Luke but once, among 61 cases; in John everywhere, except 
in the first passage (7:32), where the Vulgate has principes and seems to 
have read dpxovres instead of dpyepeis. Is this again accidental? 
Or does it prove diversity of translators? It is obvious that the translation 
of John is due to another hand than that of the rest. 

But that also Matthew, Mark, and Luke were not translated by the 
same man is shown by the fact that in Matthew the regular translation of 
dpxepeds is princeps sacerdotum, and in Mark summus sacerdos. In 

t Novum Testamentum Latine. Textum Vaticanum cum apparatu critico ex 
editionibus et libris manuscriptis collecto imprimendum curavit D. Eberhard Nestle. 
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Matthew there is not a single deviation from princeps sacerdotum; in Mark 
summus sacerdos appears 16 times (among 21), and is replaced by pontifices 
in 15:11, because the preceding verse ended in summi sacerdotes and it 
would have sounded very badly to go on again summi sacerdotes;. in 14:35 
by the simple sacerdotes, because summus sacerdos had occurred already 
in the same verse; by princeps sacerdotum in 2:26; 10:33; 11:18. But 
these are such exceptions as prove the rule. 

Take a third example, wapaxadciv. It occurs in Matthew 9 times; 
in Mark, 9 times; in Luke, 7 times; in John, nowhere. It is rendered 
rogare in Matthew 6 times, deprecari nowhere; vice versa, deprecari in 
Mark, 7 times, rogare twice. 

Further, éxeryav occurs in Matthew 7 times; in Mark, g times; 
in Luke, 12 times; in John, nowhere. It is rendered comminari in Matthew 
nowhere, in Mark 8 times—i.e., everywhere but once (8:32); in Mat- 
thew and Luke the regular translation is increpare; in the Old Latin codex 
a in Mark everywhere obiurgare. See on this word, as well as on Sofdfu, 
H. T. White’s tabulated classifications in Old-Latin Biblical Texts, Vol. 
III, pp. xxiii ff. 1 think this again proves that Matthew and Mark are 
translated by different hands. 

Anyone who would satisfy himself that Luke also is due to a different 
hand may carefully compare the history of the passion. In the Roman 
church, in Holy Week, this history is read first from Matthew, then from 
Mark, then from Luke. Following this rule, some years ago, I was struck 
by the observation that expressions which are quite identical in Greek are 
different in Latin. Take the one verse, ‘‘Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation;” Matthew 26:41, ‘‘ut non imiretis in tentationem;” 
thus also Mark 14:38; but Luke 22:46, “‘ne intretis.” To make sure 
of my conclusion, I took the Concordance almost at random, and found 
it fully corroborated. Jerome testifies himself, in the letter to Pope Damas- 
us, that he changed as little as possible: ‘‘Quae ne multum a lectionis 
Latinae consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperavimus ut, his tan- 
tum quae sensum videbantur mutare correctis, reliqua manere pateremur 
ut fuerant.” 

The importance which the gospels of the Vulgate gain, when they are 
no longer considered the work of Jerome in the fourth century, but in 
the main the product of the second—perhaps the early part of the second— 
will justify my wish to win for my observation and conclusion, which appear 
te be new, a thorough’examination, and if possible acceptance. 

Es. NESTLE 

Maulbronn, Germany 
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SHEBNA AND ELIAKIM: A REPLY 


In the Journal for last October Professor Kénig did me the honor of 
subjecting my article on ‘‘A New Chapter in the Life of Isaiah,” which 
appeared in the Journal for October, 1905, to a thorough, though kindly, 
criticism. It calls both for my sincere thanks and for a reply. A refor- 
mulation of the theories advanced in the light of the criticisms passed upon 
them may be of use in determining whether they are to be rejected as an 
unwarrantable speculation or to be raised to the dignity of a working hy- 
pothesis. 

As my critic and I substantially agree on the exegesis of Isa. 22: 15-18, I 
shall make only one correction in a particular in which I laid myself open 
to a not unnatural misapprehension. I did not make the denial of the gen- 
uineness of vs. 15) ‘‘a secondary basis” of my reconstructions. While 
holding that the clause is probably not genuine (p. 623), I distinctly postu- 
late its historical trustworthiness (p. 634). I pass on to the really vital 
points in the discussion. 

A. In the exegesis of vss. 24, 25 Professor Konig (p. 679) agrees with me 
(p. 623) that the subject of vs. 25 cannot be Shebna, but he claims (p. 677) 
that I deny that it refers to Eliakim. On the contrary, I argue for this with 
all the earnestness at my command (p. 626). Where we differ is in our 
views of the originality of vss. 24, 25. My contention is that, when once 
vss. 24 ff. are referred to Eliakim, their original connection with what pre- 
cedes must be denied (a) because the admittedly (Professor Kénig, p. 679) 
ironical reference to Eliakim is quite out of place in a prophecy against his 
rival Shebna, and (5) because such an ironical reference is equally out of 
harmony with the enthusiasm expressed for Eliakim in vss. 20-23. Hence, 
if vss. 24 ff. refer to Eliakim, they must be uttered by opponents of Eliakim 
and not by the writers of vss. 15-23. The attempt of Professor Kénig to 
connect vss. 24 ff. with what precedes by construing them conditionally 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Granting for the sake of argument 
that the verses could be construed conditionally (which I really do not 
grant), yet a conditional force can be fairly given to a sentence not con- 
ditional in form only when the context necessitates it. But in the present 
instance the context actually forbids taking vss. 24 ff. conditionally. Shebna 
is the person addressed throughout vss. 15-23 on the usual interpretation. 
But what object is there in introducing even a conditional warning against 
Eliakim in a philippic against Shebna? If Eliakim were addressed, we 
might discover one; but he is not. Further, after the positive declaration 
that Eliakim is to be an honor to his father’s house, we look for anything 
but a warning not to let the honor of his father’s house hang too heavily 
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upon him, lest he fail. But if Professor Kénig’s conditional construction 
be rejected, the denial of the originality of vss. 24 ff. in this connection is the 
only alternative. The historical inference from this conclusion follows 
almost of itself. Shebna and Eliakim are rivals. As Shebna is opposed 
at the same time to Isaiah—i. e., is anti-prophetic—it is natural to suppose 
that Eliakim, his rival, is a member of the prophetic party. But the rivalry 
between these two leaders must have been very intense and have influenced 
the national life very profoundly. The intense partisan spirit of vss. 24, 25 
testifies to the acuteness of the situation. 

B. The second exegetical basis in my argument to which Professor 
K6nig takes exception is that vs. 19 is a gloss and vss. 20-23 are to be 
separated from vss. 15-18. This position was founded upon the following 
considerations : 

1. The change of person at vs. 19, which points to a possible break in 
the text. Professor Kénig contends that the change of person is a frequent 
phenomenon in prophecy and does not necessarily witness to a faulty text. 
Granted. On the other hand, the change of person often is a danger signal. 
Is it so here? I think so, and for the following reason. Isaiah is tre- 
mendously wrought up in vss. 15-18. It is the one case in which he singles 
out a private individua! for attack, and his language is severe in the extreme. 
In other words, Isaiah’s own personality is emphasized in vss. 15-18 as in 
few other passages in his prophecies. Hence the change at vs. 19, where he 


is supposed to speak in the name of God, is in this instance psychologically 
unnatural. Yet I would not dare to rest my case on this argument 
alone. 


2. But the argument from change of person is supported by the content 
of vs. 19, which says less than vss. 15-18. In vss. 15-18 death is promised; 
in vs. 19, only deposition from office. As Eliakim is promised the vacated 
office of Shebna in vss. 20-23, vs. 19 is most naturally taken as the intro- 
duction to what follows rather than as the conclusion to what precedes. 
Vs. 19 modulates the general and all-inclusive threats of vss. 15-18 into 
the specific threat of deposition from office, in order to lead on into the 
new theme of the promise to Eliakim in vss. 20-23. My point is that 
the author of vs. 19 has the interpretation of vss. 20-23 as a promise to 
Eliakim of the office of Shebna especially in mind. Vs. 1g is therefore 
the connecting link between vss. 15-18 and 20-23; but its logical connec- 
tion is with the latter verses and not with the former, as it begins the subject 
of Shebna’s punishment anew. It is not contended that there is even a 
formal contradiction between vs. 19 and vss. 15-18, and here Professor 
K6nig is right as against Marti; but it is contended that just at the point 
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where we meet with a suspicious change of person, there we meet also with 
a break in the logical sequence of the passage. 

3. At this point I would raise the question whether the interpretation 
of vss. 20-23 which is implied in vs. 19 is correct. The contention of my 
article was that, if vss. 20-23 are considered by themselves, they seem to 
promise something far higher than the office of major domo to Eliakim; 
viz., the kingship itself. In reply to the arguments adduced to support this 
view, Professor Kénig (a) asks: Why, if the kingship was promised, was not 
y1D57273 used instead of M5w7? I might retort: Why, if only the office 
of major domo was intended, was not 33273 used instead of >wim? On 
my view, which sees in vs. 19 the work of a glossator who misinterpreted 
vsS. 20-23, we perceive how he felt under the necessity of interpreting 
yi5w7"2 in a very restricted sense in order to suit his theory. (6) Again 
Professor Kénig gives no argument to support his denial (p. 684) of my 
inference from MIAN. (c) It is urged further (p. 684), that the description 
of Eliakim as a father to Judah and Jerusalem could apply to the major 
domo. I grant it, but it will apply even better to the king. (d) Professor 
K@6nig holds that the key (vs. 22a) distinctly points to the major domo. 
But vs. 225 points to a king as the possessor of the key. In the power to 
open and shut we have absolute power. There is no place for a king above 
the possessor of this key, and Rev. 3:7 is a far more accurate analogy to 
our present passage than I Chron. 9:27 which Professor Kénig adduces 
(p. 686). 

Professor K6nig’s final argument that Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, was not 
of the Davidic line, and hence could not have been promised the kingship, 
will be considered later. But apart from this one argument it is claimed 
that vss. 20-23 considered by themselves are far more naturally interpreted 
as promising the kingship than as promising the office of major-domo. 
But if vss. 20-23 originally promised the kingship to Eliakim, it follows 
inevitably that the author of vs. 19, which connects this promise with the 
prophecy of the deposition of Shebna (vss. 15-18), has misunderstood 
vss. 20-23, and that vs. 19 is a gloss. But the arguments thus far employed 
—change of person, doubtful connection of vs. 19, internal impressions 
of vss. 20-23—would not be sufficient of themselves to support my construc- 
tions, and hence I introduced at this point the argument that to me is of 
most weight in corroborating the previous arguments, but the full force 
of which Professor Kénig does not seem to have appreciated, for he appar- 
ently fails to take note of the way in which it was utilized. 

C. My third main proposition was that, when vss. 15-18 and 20-23 are 
respectively examined in the light of chaps. 36 and 37, the discrepancy 
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between the two sections already suggested by what has preceded now 
becomes very obvious. 

1. The crucial point is the chronological relationship of 22:15-18 to 
chaps. 36 and 37. I sought to show that vss. 15-18 can be understood 
only when placed ajter chaps. 36 ff. The position of Shebna as scribe 
(a cabinet position; cf. I Kings, chap. 4) and as a member of a special 
committee to treat with Isaiah in the most critical situation of Hezekiah’s 
reign, is incredible after Isaiah’s terrible denunciation of him. On the 
other hand, if 22:15-18 follows chaps. 36 and 37, we at once have an intel- 
ligible and illuminating sequence. The indignation of Isaiah is seen to 
be stirred by the fact that Shebna, who was scribe in chaps. 36 ff., had 
succeeded in supplanting Eliakim, the major domo. I fail to see what 
right Professor Kénig has to say that, if this sequence of chap. 22 after 
chap. 36 is adopted, “‘it can be inferred neither from chaps. 36 ff. nor from 
22:15-18 that Shebna actually did force out Eliakim . . . . and we drift 
into the realm of baseless conjecture.”” If Eliakim is major domo in chaps. 
36 ff. and Shebna is major domo in 22:15-18 and 22:15-18 follows chaps. 
36 ff., Shebna must have entered into Eliakim’s office, and the anger of 
Isaiah certainly justifies the conjecture that Shebna had supplanted Eliakim. 
Professor Kénig urges against the proposed sequence (a) that my descrip- 
tion of the anger of Isaiah is hyperbolical (p. 684). I suppose this objection 


is intended to weaken the discrepancy between 22:15-18 and chaps. 36 ff., 
if 22:15-18 is placed before chaps. 36 ff. The reader must be left to judge 
of my hyperbole at this point. (6) Professor Kénig is also confounded at 
the amount of supposition which my theory of the sequence demands. 
But Professor Kénig concedes (p. 685) that he must make assumptions also: 


The threat against Shebna in 22:15-18 finds a sufficient explanation in the 
arrogance of Shebna which is indicated by the double “here” (22:16a) and in 
other mistakes of Shebna which had merited the appellation “thou shame of thy 
Lord’s house” (vs. 185). If we find the cause for the prophetic condemnation 
in the encroachments of which Shebna had been guilty, we can stand by the text 
as the trustworthy basis for our judgment. [Italics mine.] 

But what are these mistakes and encroachments? Professor Konig does 
not tell us. My view allows us to specify them. They were upon Eliakim 
and what Eliakim stood for. Is this such an addition to the text? Is it 
not an inevitable deduction from the text? (c) Finally Professor Kénig 
feels the difficulties of the usual view of the sequence. He admits that it 
requires one assumption, viz., “that the divine threat was actually ful- 
filled, though perhaps in a modified form.” Unfortunately Professor 
K@6nig’s article in the Jewish Encyclopedia is inaccessible to me, and I 
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cannot be sure of what he means by a ‘“‘modified form;” but I imagine 
he refers to the view which sees in Shebna’s position of scribe in Isa., 
chaps. 36 ff., the beginning of Shebna’s degradation, he being at this time 
deposed from the major domoship; or possibly he holds that this supposed 
degradation is the only fulfilment, the threat in 22:15-18 being remitted, 
“‘modified,” for some reason or other. In either case Professor Kénig, 
like those who have preceded him, can find in chaps. 36 ff. a fulfilment 
only of 22:20-23, not of 22:15-18. In other words, chaps. 36 ff. are 
related to 22:15-18 and 20-23 in two different ways. While chaps. 36 ff. 
could be explained as following 22:20-23 as usually interpreted, though 
even this is unnatural, they cannot be explained as following on 22:15-18. 

2. But if 22:15-18 are once located after chaps. 36 ff., then there are 
but two possible interpretations for vss. 20-23. These verses cannot be 
placed before chaps. 36 ff.; for ex hypothesi, Shebna had not as yet sup- 
planted Eliakim. But Isaiah would not be promising Eliakim an office 
which he was already occupying. Hence, if vss. 15-18 are placed after 
chaps. 36 ff., vss. 20-23 will also be placed after these chapters. In that 
event vss. 20-23 must be either a promise to Eliakim of restitution to the 
office formerly occupied by him, as Calvin suggested, or vss. 20-23 is a 
promise to Eliakim of another office, namely that of the kingship. As 
there is no hint in vss. 20-23 that Eliakim had ever before occupied the 
office here promised him, but, on the contrary, since it is clear that he 
is promised something through which he was to gain a mew dignity both for 
himself and for his family, we are shut up to the supposition that he is 
here promised the kingship. Thus, when vss. 20-23 and 15-18 are studied 
in the light of chap. 36, the suggestions previously advanced with reference 
to vss. 19 and 20-23 are abundantly confirmed. Verse 1g is now clearly 
seen to be a gloss connecting two passages, vss. 15-18 and 20-23, which 
originally had nothing immediately to do with each other. 

Having reviewed all the objections urged by Professor Konig against 
my exegesis and criticism of 22:15-25, it remains to consider his critique 
of the historical inferences which I ventured to draw from this exegesis 
and criticism. 

D. It is at this point that the speculative nature of my conclusions is 
most apparent, yet I must insist that, while inference never can take the 
place of documented facts, still on the basis of inference we may construct 
a helpful working hypothesis. 

1. The surest datum from which to start is the position of 22:15-18 
after chaps. 36 ff.; i.e., after the campaign of Sennacherib in 701. This 
sequence implies that the anti-prophetic Shebna succeeded in supplanting 
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Eliakim sometime after 701. But if 22:15-18 are once placed after 7o1, 
we must come down to the accession of Manasseh to find a suitable time 
in which an anti-prophetic person could push himself into office, for after 
701 till the close of Hezekiah’s reign the influence of Isaiah was certainly 
in the ascendant (pp. 637 ff.). At this point I would modify my theory 
in one particular. The prestige of Isaiah after 701 was not gained by Isaiah 
through the fulfilment of prophecies of deliverance; for there were probably 
no such prophecies and no deliverance in 7or. Further investigation 
has convinced me that in 7o1 Isaiah was a prophet of doom, and that the 
reforms initiated by the prophetic party after this year were due to the 
repentance of the court because of Jehovah’s visitation upon the kingdom 
in 701, and the influence of Isaiah was due to the fact that he had foreseen 
just what the outcome of Hezekiah’s revolt against Assyria in 701 was to 
be. (Cf. my article, ““The Invasion of Sennacherib,” Bibliotheca Sacra, 
October, 1906.) Now, the success of Shebna can be understood perfectly 
if brought into connection with the antiprophetic reaction at the accession 
of Manasseh. If, therefore, the critical premise is accepted that 22:15-18 
follows chaps. 36 ff., the historical conclusion that 22:15-18, implying a 
successful encroachment of an antiprophetic character upon one of the 
highest offices in the land, is to be placed in Manasseh’s reign, cannot 
be deemed improbable. 


2. My second datum is the rivalry of Shebna and Eliakim. This is 
admitted even on the old theory of the meaning of 22:15 ff. But if Shebna 
is antiprophetic and is opposed by Isaiah, it follows that Eliakim must 
represent the prophetic party. Again this inference is almost a matter of 
course. 


3. My third datum is that this rivalry was of the intensest nature and 
must have profoundly affected the national life, as is seen in the fact that 
the opponents of Eliakim actually succeeded in getting their opinions of 
Eliakim incorporated into the biblical text. (vss. 24 ff.). But just what 
form did this rivalry between Shebna and Eliakim take? Was it a struggle 
simply for the office of major domo ? 

4. Here we arrive at my fourth datum—the fact that, when vss. 20-23 
are taken by themselves, they seem to promise to Eliakim the kingship. 
From this it was inferred that Eliakim, as the head of the prophetic party, 
aimed at the overthrow of Manasseh, who was backed by the major domo 
Shebna, the head of the antiprophetic party. 

5. This inference was finally supported by II Kings, 21:16, which 
was taken to refer to the bloody massacre by which this prophetic revolt 
was put down. Is there anything in this general construction that is in 
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and of itself historically improbable? Professor Kénig himself admits 
(p. 685) the possibility of such a reaction. But he emphatically denies 
that such a revolution actually did take place in the reign of Manasseh. 
His objection to my proposed reconstruction of the historical situation is 
admittedly a serious one. He claims that Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, was 
not of the Davidic dynasty, but a revolution in Judah to unseat the Davidic 
dynasty is highly improbable. This I will have to concede. Hence, if 
my hypothesis is to be maintained, it must be assumed that Eliakim was 
of the royal family. This is indeed a disadvantage, as there is nothing 
apart from the interests of the theory directly to justify this assumption. 
Yet I cannot agree with Professor Kénig that the fact that he is merely 
called the son of Hilkiah would exclude his Davidic origin. He was 
probably not closely connected with the court, and his family was in reduced 
circumstances, for his enemies were able to heap ridicule upon him (vss. 
24 ff.); but, on the other hand, it may well be argued from his occupancy 
of the office of major domo in the reign of Hezekiah that he was of noble 
birth. ; 

Whether or not Professor Kénig’s arrow has succeeded in piercing at 
this point between “ the joints of the harness ” of my argument and inflict- 
ing upon it a fatal wound must be left to the candid reader to decide. 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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A NEW HEBREW AND ENGLISH LEXICON 


Students of the Old Testament have been waiting eagerly for the 
completion of this book.‘ Before it appeared, there was no Hebrew 
lexicon, in any language, that could claim to meet the demands of modern 
scholarship. In German, aside from the admirable, but now antiquated 
Thesaurus of Gesenius (1853), students have the ‘“‘hand-lexicons” of 
Gesenius-Buhl and Siegfried-Stade, which are good as far as they go, but 
leave a great deal to be desired. The most recent editions of Gesenius- 
Buhl, in particular, have been much improved, and serve excellently the 
needs of students beginning Hebrew, and of all those who wish to read 
the Old Testament in the original languages without attempting a thorough 
study. But for the purposes of experts these hand-lexicons are inadequate, 
and must be supplemented at almost every point by a search for material 
of which the most important part ought to be included in every first-class 
dictionary. The chief defects of the small dictionaries named have been: 
(1) The words are not grouped according to their roots. (2) The corre- 
sponding words and roots in the cognate languages are not adequately 
used. (3) The citations from the Old Testament are too meager, and 
the analysis of usage is not carried far enough. (4) Even the most neces- 
sary emendations of the text are often not included. (5) No satisfactory 
use is made of the writings of modern authorities in the field. (6) In 
general, it is evident that the process of revision, by which Gesenius has 
repeatedly been “‘brought up to date,” has not been thorough enough; 
material has simply been taken over which should have been given a 
searching re-examination. 

As for students dependent upon textbooks written in the English lan- 
guage, their condition has indeed been most deplorable, for there has been 
no Hebrew dictionary, small or great, which could be recommended for 
their use. The old translation and adaptation of Gesenius by Edward 
Robinson continued to be a much-used makeshift, down to the time of the 
appearance of the present work, and was perhaps as good as any other. 
Only those who are fully aware of the progress which Hebrew studies 
have made during the past half-century can appreciate the feelings of the 
instructor at the present day who sees his pupils tied to a lexicon which 

t A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. With an Appendix Con- 
taining the Biblical Aramaic, Based on the Lexicon of William Gesenius as Trans- 
lated by Edward Robinson. By Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. xix+1127 pages. $7.50 net. 
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received its final form in 1854. It is true that the publishers of the book 
continued to issue ‘“‘revised” editions, so that the unsuspecting beginner 
was led to suppose that he was being served with comparatively recent 
learning; but in reality the only thing revised was the date on the title- 
page. 

The amount of new light, both from within and from without, which 
has been thrown on Hebrew lexicography since the time of Gesenius is 
very great indeed. A closer study of the text itself has had the result of 
reversing or revising a great many conclusions which once were hardly 
questioned. Advancing theories of the course of Israelite history and 
of the growth of the Old Testament literature have inevitably carried 
with them changing views of the meaning of single words and phrases. 
A better knowledge of the ancient versions of the Old Testament and of the 
principles of their use for the criticism of the Massoretic text has been 
exercising its important influence. The cognate Semitic languages are 
better known and more systematically utilized now than they were a genera- 
tion ago, and the vocabulary of our Hebrew Bible is constantly receiving 
new illumination from them. The marvelous recovery of the long-lost 
literature of Babylonia and Assyria, in particular, has enriched our knowl- 
edge of classical Hebrew to such an extent that the older dictionaries are 
now long out of date, while even the most recent conclusions of scholars 
receive constant correction from the Assyro-Babylonian vocabulary. New 
monuments are perpetually bringing new material that can be made useful. 
In the languages still more closely related to the Hebrew, especially Phoeni- 
cian and old Aramaic, a multitude of inscriptions have been unearthed 
within the past few decades, and it is only quite recently that the most 
important of these have been studied with such success as to assure, in 
the main, their text and interpretation. From all of these sources our 
knowledge of biblical Hebrew and biblical Aramaic has been considerably 
added to in recent years, and is sure to be increased still further, though 
doubtless to a less extent. 

The Lexicon before us represents an enormous amount of labor; for 
Professor Brown and his colleagues, fully appreciating the present need, 
have set themselves the task of meeting it, not by a mere revision of 
Gesenius, but by compiling what is really a new work, planned according 
to the requirements of the present time and on an adequate scale. When 
to this is added that the compilers are thoroughly competent for their task, 
enough has been said to give an idea of the importance of the work to every 
serious student of the Hebrew Bible. 

In grouping words under their respective roots, the editors have returned 
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to the method adopted by Gesenius in his Thesaurus. This is, of course, 
the only satisfactory way of compiling a dictionary of any Semitic language, 
and few will doubt that the time is ripe for using it here. The other (alpha- 
betical) mode of arrangement had certain advantages, especially in the 
earlier stages of Hebrew learning, when conflicting theories of roots were 
in the field, and there was still uncertainty as to the true affinities of very 
many words. But the great advance in Semitic philology which has been 
made in the last half-century has reduced these uncertainties to such an 
extent that they cannot longer be given controlling weight. Every student 
should now be allowed the great advantage of that training in the structure 
of words which comes from constant familiarity with their systematic 
arrangement under the triliteral primitives. The expert scholar will be 
saved much time and trouble by having all the derivatives of a given root 
brought together in one place, each illuminated by its fellows, and all 
comprehended almost in a single glance of the eye. Of course, there will 
continue to be room for disagreement as to details; the present reviewer, 
for instance, sees many points in which he would dissent from the conclu- 
sions reached in this Lexicon, as to the origin of certain words and forms. 
But this occasional uncertainty, so far from being an objection to the 
arrangement adopted, really weighs in its favor. The investigation of 
roots and etymologies will receive a needed stimulus; and as for the doubt- 
ful words, no one will have difficulty in finding them, thanks to well- 
managed cross-references. 

In the case of each word the editors have re-examined the evidence for 
the various usages and shades of meaning. What “the evidence” includes, 
at the present day, has already been partially set forth. In the Preface, 
pages ix f., there is a statement of the portion of the work for which each 
one of the three editors is responsible. For a very large number of words— 
indicated in each case by a dagger ({)—all the occurrences in the Old 
Testament are cited, at least by chapter and verse, generally with notation 
of the exact form, and often with the rest of the clause in which the word 
stands. That is, for all unusual and especially difficult words this Lexicon 
serves the most important purposes of an analytical concordance. The 
attempt is made to distinguish the usage of different periods in Israelite 
history, as well as that of individual authors; and the result, precarious 
though it must often be, is in the main very helpful. The new and thor- 
ough treatment of the Hebrew particles, pronouns, and adverbs, by Pro- 
fessor Driver, deserves especial mention. His discussion of the preposition 
5, for example, occupies eight of these large and closely printed pages. 

This dictionary far surpasses all its fellows in the extent to which its 
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compilers have made use of the cognate languages and of extra-biblical 
material as aids to Hebrew lexicography. For the knowledge of the mean- 
ing and history of both roots and single derivatives a great deal of help is 
given to the advanced student by illustration from the other Semitic lan- 
guages. Much of the illustrative matter of this kind has never appeared 
before in any Hebrew dictionary, and the amount could be still further 
increased with profit. A similar and equally welcome advance is made in 
the use of the North-Semitic inscriptions which have been published. 
This is a field which has been unduly neglected by lexicographers and 
grammarians of Hebrew and Aramaic; though it ought in fairness to be 
added that many of these inscriptions have only recently been brought to 
light, and that it is largely through the acquisition of this new material that 
the monuments formerly discovered have been rendered intelligible. The 
fifteen years which elapsed between the publication of the first part of this 
Lexicon and its completion were years of very remarkable gains in this 
field, and more than one article which has its place near the beginning of 
the alphabet, and was given its final form in 1891, could now be written 
either with more confidence, or else with somewhat altered conclusions, 
thanks to recent discoveries. To mention, for instance, a single point 
among the many affected by the unearthing of the Hammurabi Code: it 
may well be that Dr. Briggs, if he could have seen the passages VII, 36; 
IX, 34f.; XVII, 61; XVIII, 7; XX, 17; XXI, 18; XXXVI, 74; XXXIX, 
go, in this document, would have decided not to give ‘‘judges” as one 
of the meanings of pyTON (namely, in Ex. 21:6; 22:7, 8 (twice), 27). In 
general, the editors have kept abreast of epigraphic investigation, and have 
made use of its assured results. But we could wish that they had given 
us even more, rather than less. Still another point of excellence in this 
dictionary is its recording of conjectural emendations of the Massoretic 
text. Though in general the received text is trustworthy, yet in some 
instances its readings are evidently faulty and can be restored to their origi- 
nal form with certainty or with a high degree of probability. All such 
emendations upon which a considerable number of the best scholars are 
agreed ought to find a place in any comprehensive dictionary. The writer 
of the present review has tested this Lexicon at many points and found it 
decidedly superior, in this respect, to its German rivals. That very much 
remains to be done in the critical study of the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment few will deny. The methods of investigation and criteria of judg- 
ment which prevail at the present day will be replaced in due time by 
others which are sounder, and the result will be both to emend the text in 
many new places, and also to reinstate the Massoretic reading in many 
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passages which are now quite generally believed to be corrupt. But in the 
meantime all Hebrew scholars are in constant need of the best results 
which have thus far been reached, the tentative as well as the certain, col- 
lected with diligence and sifted with good judgment; and that is what we 
have in the work before us. 

One important source not yet used in Hebrew lexicography ought soon 
to be made available, namely, the documents originally written in Hebrew, 
while it was still a living language, but now extant only in translation. 
After making every deduction for the many uncertainties of translation, 
transmission, and interpretation, there remains a considerable amount of 
material in I Maccabees, Judith, Baruch, and other extra-canonical writ- 
ings, which can be used with certainty and made very helpful for our knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew of the canonical Old Testament. An instance of the 
kind is the use of T°, xe‘p, for “force” (armed company), in I Macc. 5:6; 
11:15; cf. the translation of the same word by peyadedérys, “might, 
greatness, authority” («al xara rhv peyodedryta=""3); cf. the Greek of 
II Chron. 35:4), in I Esdras 1:4. These passages are all needed for the 
interpretation of Num. 20:20; Isa. 56:5, etc. Another instance is the 
phrase in I Macc. 2:24, “‘his kidneys quivered” (with anger), where the 
remarkable use of M755 furnishes the best obtainable parallel to Prov. 
23:16. Or, again, the word =a) I°) (or pb“), ypappareis, ‘“‘muster- 
officers,” in 5:42, employed exactly as in Judg. 5:14; I Chron. 26:11. 
Further, the use of TOM, “‘virtue,” in 2:57, an interesting example; cf. Bar 
Sira 46:7; 49:3. The use of 59 P12 for “attack” in 5:27, 49, 50, exactly 
as in II Sam. 12:28. Or such other instances in I Maccabees as D°MD, 
“Macedonia,” 1:1; 8:5; cf. Dan. 11:30; "DFW, like I Kings 21:25, etc., 
in 1:15; O°" O'MIW, 1:29, like Gen. 41:1, etc.; ON "5, “except,” in 
‘10:38; 137 M2, the temple of the god Dagon at Ashdod, 10:83; 
cf. I Sam. 5:2. These are only a few examples chosen at random out of 
the multitude that might be cited. And they would make a valuable addi- 
tion to any Hebrew thesaurus. The vocabulary of biblical Aramaic (which 
in this Lexicon is given a separate place at the end of the book, as is most 
desirable) can be similarly enriched to a slight extent from the Story of 
the Three Youths in I Esdras, the only extra-canonical document in the Old 
Testament which has thus far been proved conclusively to be a translation 
from the Aramaic. Thus, the idiom yo NIM Ty, ‘execute judgment 
upon,” which is given as occurring only in Ezra 7:26, is found also in 
I Esdr. 4:39. The editors of the present work certainly cannot be blamed 
for failing to include material of this sort (where, indeed, has it been used ?) 
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but it is time that attention was called to its importance, and its avail- 
ability. 

Especial praise is due to the compilers of this Lexicon, again, for the 
thorough use which they have made of the very extensive technicai litera- 
ture that has grown up during the past fifty years. How well they have 
performed this task is only partially indicated by the long list (more than six 
pages of three columns each, printed in small type) of titles of works and 
names of authors consulted; for this list includes only those works to which 
frequent reference is made. Thanks to an elaborate system of abbrevia- 
tions, the references to these names and titles have been crowded into the 
minimum of space, and so also has all of the material which constitutes the 
framework of the dictionary. The volume thus contains far more than 
other books of its size, as the user of it will soon learn. The abbreviations 
are somewhat inconvenient, but the inconvenience is more than compen- 
sated for by the added material. 

This suggests the further remark that this dictionary does not quite fill 
the need of a hand-lexicon for beginners. Theological students (who con- 
stitute the major part of those who study Hebrew) do not need so extensive 
a work as this, and are likely to find the use of it somewhat difficult; nor 
can any considerable number be expected to pay so high a price for a book 
which the most of them will probably never use after they leave the semi- 
nary. For all those who are not, and do not aim to be, expert scholars, a 
volume of less than half the extent of this one would amply suffice. On the 
other hand, it may be that some insatiable specialists will wish that the 
work could have been made still more exhaustive, suggesting that for an 
ideal “thesaurus” it would have been better to use larger type, with more 
space, to omit the most of the abbreviations, to include more illustrative 
matter, and add an English-Hebrew index, and to make at least two vol- 
umes of it. But the editors, it is needless to say, appreciated fully all these 
requirements, and under the conditions by which they were controlled they 
undoubtedly did the best thing that could be done, in deciding to publish a 
one-volume dictionary containing everything that could possibly be packed 
into such compass. It is, indeed, a veritable thesaurus, and will not fall 
far short of meeting the most exacting requirements. It is safe to predict 
that it will be a long time before it is superseded; and in the meantime it 
will remain what it is now, an indispensable helper. As for the students’ 
hand-lexicon, we are assured that it will appear in due time, as an abridg- 
ment of this larger work, and that arrangements to this end have already 
been made with the publishers. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to congratulate Professor Brown and his 
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colleagues on the completion of this great work, by the performance of 
which they have rendered a priceless service to Old Testament learning, 
and have put all students of Hebrew and the other Semitic languages under 
a heavy debt of gratitude. 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven, Conn. 


CORNILL’S JEREMIAH 


Jeremiah is one of the prophets who deserves the very best work that one 
can put upon him. Cornill states that in his student days back in 1873 
he planned a commentary on this book which is so full of human interest. 
Graf’s commentary (1862) held the field in those days, and continued to 
do so until 1890. Haupt launched his scheme for a polychrome Bible in 
1890, and engaged Cornill to prepare the volumes (text and translation) on 
Jeremiah. Since the days of Graf, biblical science has advanced by 
strides, and brought into prominence textual-critical problems, elements of 
minor importance in earlier times. Cornill vigorously undertook his task, 
and in 1895 his critical text of Jeremiah was published in Haupt’s series, 
but his translation prepared simultaneously still awaits publication. In 
1896 the publishers of Graf’s commentary (long out of print) asked Cor- 
nill to produce, not a second edition, but a new commentary on Jeremiah. 
Just on the heels of his accession to this request appeared the announce- 
ment of Duhm’s commentary on the same book in the “‘Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar” series. This caused the postponement of Cornill’s work 
until the summer of 1901, when he began his task, the results of which lie 
before us.* 

The Introduction, covering more than forty pages, embraces the times 
of Jeremiah, his life, his book, Jeremiah as poet, Jeremiah as prophet, and 
the literature. The treatment of the times and life of the prophet is merely 
lucid, vivid description, such as a writer and scholar perfectly familiar 
with the facts would narrate, embodying nothing new. But the section 
discussing the book is especially timely and instructive. The document 
we call the Book of Jeremiah was constructed out of the words and 
acts of Jeremiah (7"°2"" ~""2) and the memoirs of Baruch. The fourth 
year of Jehoiakim marks the date of the destruction of the original roll, 
and its reproduction and amplification by Baruch at the dictation of 
Jeremiah. 


1 Das Buch Jeremia. Erklart von Carl Heinrich Cornill. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 
1905. lii+536 pages. M. ro. 
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Now, the problem that Cornill as well as other modern scholars is try- 
ing to solve is this: What was contained in that original roll? Cornill 
finds in it chaps. 1-6 (except 2:14-17 and 3:6—18), 7-10 (except 9:22— 
10:16), and 25 with 46:1—49:33. To the period before the destruction of 
the roll (605 B. c.) belong the “I-form” in 13:1-8, 11, which should imme- 
diately follow chaps. 2-6; and also 18: 1-4, which should stand after chaps. 
7-10. Of discourses that belong to this early period (before 605) we have 
31:2-5, 9b, 15-22; 22:10. Chapter 25 is the best conclusion to the original 
roll, though we must include the prophecies against the nations. 

All these prophecies, except those against the nations, give us about 250 
verses, a book a little larger than that of Zechariah. 

To the war times of Jehoiakim, after his revolt against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, are attributed these portions of the prophecy: 12:1, 2, 5,6; 11:18- 
22; I§:10-21; 16:1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 17, 18, 21; 17:1-4, 9, 10, 14-17; 18:13- 
17, 18-20; 20:7-10. The minute distribution of sections in this manner 
extends to the remainder of the book not already treated above. In some 
of these passages the reason for the analysis or partition is not so evident 
to the student as to the author. For example, 20:14-18 would seem much 
more appropriate as concerned with the fall of men who were plotting the 
prophet’s death, than with a time when he was vindicated by the fulfilment 
of his prediction of the overthrow of the city. Again, 31:31-34 is not so 
appropriate at the time after the fall of the city as it is just when he is 
making declaration of the personal responsibility of the people, in the 
face of the siege. Each one shall bear the burden for his own sins, and 
under this new individualism a new covenant shall be entered into which 
shall be written on their hearts, be a part of their natures, and hence cannot 
be broken as the old covenant which they have discarded. However 
these partitions may be made, the entire book is a compilation of the 
wr7a"" "735 and of the memoirs of Baruch, rather miscellaneously pieced 
together. 

The poetical character of the book is not disputed. Cornill, however, 
does not go so far as Duhm. The latter attributes real poetical genius to 
Jeremiah, and makes his standard consist of four lines alternating three 
and two beats. The poems are mostly short songs, aggregating about 
sixty in the book, and totaling about 250 verses. Cornill’s standard is 
eight lines, allowing some little freedom, however, in some lines because 
the production of poetry was not the prophet’s first purpose. The prin- 
ciples of Ley and Duhm are the basis of Cornill’s conclusions. 

The literary physiognomy of Jeremiah reveals him as “‘the poet of the 
heart.” His whole life marks him as gentle, sensitive, tender-hearted, an 
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intense sufferer, and a hero of patience. His feelings dominated his 
thinking and his expression of his thoughts. His words show him to have 
been always practical and concrete, and never abstract in his thinking. 
Jeremiah occupies a central position as a prophet, closing the older roll and 
pointing out the way for the younger. Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah grow 
directly out of him; both have taken up his thoughts and expanded them. 
Religion with Jeremiah is a personal matter, that binds the individual to 
his God. 

The commentary proper presents us with a translation at the top of the 
page of the text adopted by Cornill. This is printed in various kinds of 
type to indicate its source, whciies Hebrew or Greek, and whether found 
in one or the other, or both. Each chapter’s comments are preceded by 
a brief analysis of the contents of the chapter or section under consideration. 

The general method of Cornill is to take up a verse at a time, examine 
its Massoretic text, and the Septuagint, Syriac, and Vulgate when these 
have any light to shed on the Hebrew. In his dealing with the text-critical 
side of the work he now and then varies from his position taken in the Haupt 
series. This is notable in 11:15, one of the crux verses of the book. In 
the Haupt series he adopted the Septuagint as undoubtedly containing the 
original text. In his commentary he concedes several variations there- 
from. The second word (""") is read feminine, after Giesebrecht, the Sep- 
tuagint and Syriac. The sixth word (O°D"\7) is made to read D"3°47 in 
Haupt’s text, but now Cornill reads, after Hitzig and Ewald, D°°23. The 
verse then reads: ‘What business has my beloved in my house? She 
has done wickedly. Can vows or holy flesh cause thine evil to turn away 
from thee? Then mayest thou rejoice.” The last clause is cut out because 
it does not harmonize metrically with the verse—a very insufficient reason 
when standing alone. 

Another verse that gives textual critics and exegetes perpetual trouble 
is 15:11. In the Haupt series Cornill cuts out vss. 11-14 of this chapter, 
on the ground that it is an unfortunate and unskilful interpolation. The 
commentary endeavors faithfully to solve the difficulties, but is required to 
omit vs. 12. The difficulties of vs. 11, says Cornill, are largely removed by 
following the Septuagint. This involves the use of 728 for the first word; 
the third, fourth, and fifth words must be derived from either "WN or ""D", 
and 2405 should be transferred to the end of the verse. But in order to 
make for himself a grammatical and translatable verse, he conjectures a 
transfer and substitution of letters for ANI xd DN that seems less likely 
than the simple change suggested by Duhm, of reading the phrase YON ON. 
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But the reading that best satisfies the context and gives a good sense to the 
verse is that which practically follows the Massoretic text, substantially as is 
done by Ewald and in the Revised Version. In this case the first expression, 
“saith Yahweh,” is treated as an oath, and reads: ‘‘Saith Yahweh, surely 
I will strengthen thee for good; surely, I will cause the enemy to make 
appeal to thee in the time of affliction, in the time of distress.” This 
rendering is faithful to the Massoretic text, except that AMM is read 
MND from the Aramaic root "ND, as is done by Driver. 

The temper and tone of Cornill as revealed in this book are far in 
advance of that displayed in his Ezekiel (1886) or his text of Jeremiah 
(1895). Here he has a broader vision of life, and of the possibilities of 
expression in the Hebrew language. He is not so ready to cut out passages 
that present stubborn difficulties, and is far more considerate of the opinions 
of those who have worked on the same problems, and who may differ from 
him. An exegetical treatment of a passage requires broader measurements 
than one that is purely and coldly textual. 

The warm, soulful side of Cornill’s work appears when he discusses Jere- 
miah’s inner life, his attitude toward Yahweh, and his own spiritual expe- 
riences. Here he discovers the very kernels out of which grew the chief 
doctrines of Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. Jeremiah’s life, in the midst of 
such national decline and disaster, such international revolutions and 
policies, gave him experiences that touched every phase of life and thought. 
These many-angled views of men, God, sin, punishment, responsibility, are 
found as little germs scattered through all the narratives, discourses, and 
poems of his book. Cornill is quick to detect these first buddings of new 
truth, and to treat them as a commentator should. In other words, the 
scattered threads of Jeremiah’s theology are pointed out, their color speci- 
fied, and their significance noted. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that this is the best piece of work, every- 
thing considered, that Cornill has yet turned out. It will take its place 
among the very best commentaries that have appeared on this important 


book. Ira M. Price 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF GILGAMESH 
The stout volume in hand? fills the thoughtful reader with various 
emotions: admiration for the courage of the writer, who, though an able 
1 Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur. Von P. Jensen. Erster Band: 
Die Urspriinge der alttestamentlichen Patriarchen- Propheten- und Befreier-Sage und 


der neutestamentlichen Jesus-Sage. Strassburg: Tiibner, 1906. xviii+1030 pages. 
M::40. 
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Assyriologist, dares to attempt the solution of the most delicate problems 
of both the Old and New Testaments; admiration, too, for a kind of relent- 
less pursuit of his theme in a manner which gives his treatment a 
quasi-scientific appearance; wonder at the lack of insight which sees no 
difference between narratives vouched for in contemporary documents and 
narratives contained in documents written hundreds of years after the 
events which they profess to record; and finally relief when a study of 
the book makes it clear that the work is, in large parts of it, but the unsub- 
stantial dream of an Assyriologist. We have had a Babel-Bibel dream and 
a Jerahmeel dream, and now we have a Gilgamesch dream—that is all. 
We have learned to expect from the author of Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, 
Hittiter und Armenier, and Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. V1, the exer- 
cise of learning, ingenuity, and courage; and in this volume he maintains 
his reputation for the possession of all these qualities. 

The book opens with a statement of the substance of the Gilgamesh 
Epic, tablet by tablet (pp. 1-54). Professor Jensen here maintains the 
positions reached just as KB, VI, was nearly out of press. In the body 
of that work he held that the mountains of Mashu were to be looked for in 
the east or southeast (p. 467), the “‘park of precious stones” was to be 
looked for in South Arabia (p. 469), the ‘‘salt river” was the Persian Gulf 
(p. 473), and the “‘waters of death” lay beyond. Before the book was 
quite beyond his power, however, he changed all this (see p. 575 ff.). 
Mashu he conceived to be the Lebanon 2nd Anti-Lebanon ranges, ‘the 
park of precious stones,” the Phoenician coast, ‘‘the salt river,” the Medi- 
terranean Sea; and ‘‘the waters of death,” the ocean to the west of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. These changes were made in part because Jensen 
had reached the conclusion that Gilgamesh was a sun-myth, and the course 
of the sun must be from east to west. These views are reasserted and 
reinforced in the work before us (pp. 24, 34, and Map II). 

After showing (pp. 55-76) that the stories of battles with lions and 
serpents go back to the same material, so that the Gilgamesh Epic absorbs 
the Creation Epic, our author proceeds (pp. 77-124) to compare the epic 
with the zodiacal signs, and to conclude that its principal stories—the 
quest of Gilgamesh for Eabani, the enticing of Eabani to the city, the 
advances of Ishtar to Gilgamesh, ker flight to heaven, the fight with the bull, 
Gilgamésh’s journey to the land of the dead on which he encountered the 
scorpion-men, the experiences of Par-napishtim or Xisthuros, etc., etc.— 
are all either sun-myths or myths connected with different parts of the 
zodiacal system. 

All this is introductory. On p.125 the real business of the book 
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begins with a treatment of “Die Gilgamesch-Sage im Stamme Levi,” 
in which it is maintained that Moses is a Gilgamesh who delivers Israel 
from Egypt as Gilgamesh delivered Erech from the Elamites. He is also 
a Xisthuros, since he goes up into the Mount of God. Zipporah is a 
‘‘Hierodule” of Ishtar. Aaron is Eabani, who dies before Moses-Gil- 
gamesh, who is really a sun-god. Next “‘Die Gilgamesch-Sage in Eph- 
raim” is set forth, and it appears that Joshua’s crossing of the Jordan and 
overthrow of Jericho is a version of the story of Xisthuros and the flood 
catastrophe; his various battles against Amelek, Ai, etc., are versions of the 
fight of Gilgamesh and Eabani against Elam. It further appears that the 
Jeroboam stories are a complement to the Joshua stories. ‘‘ Die Gilgamesch- 
Sage in Nord-Juda” follows. The material here treated is I Sam., chaps. 
4-6. A Joshua appears in I Sam. 6:14, and the name Beth-Shemesh plays 
a part in it, so the whole episode becomes a Gilgamesh sun-myth. Jensen 
reverts next to the tribe of Levi once more, and to his own satisfaction 
proves that Joshua and Ezra, the post-exilic priests, as well as Daniel and 
Azariah, are simply forms of the ever-present Gilgamesh sun-myth. Daniel 
lends himself to it readily because of the story of the lion’s den, the lion 
being a zodiacal sign. A more elaborate treatment is then given Jeroboam, 
his episode with the prophet Ahijah (1 Kings 11:26 ff.) revealing under the 
magic touch of Jensen its real nature as a sun-myth. 

But lack of space forbids detail. Suffice it to say that the alchemy of 
our author turns to sun-myths the stories of Hadad, the Edomite (I Kings 
11:17 ff.); of Jacob, Esau, and Joseph; of Abraham and Isaac; of the 
servant Eliesar and the journey to Haran; the story of Judg., chaps. 1o ff.; 
the stories of Samson, Saul, and Samuel; of David, Nathan, and Jonathan; 
of David and Absalom, and David and Sheba; the history of Solomon; of 
Elisha; of Ahab and Elisha; of Gideon and Abimelech; of Jephthah; the 
story of Tobias and Tobit, and of Baasha and the prophet Jehu (I Kings 
16:1 ff.). The male heroes are all either representations of Gilgamesh or 
Eabani or Xisthuros, while Sarah, Dinah, and other women of the char- 
acters become Ishtars or ‘‘Hierodules.”” More than 200 pages at the end 
of the book are devoted to “‘Die Gilgamesch-Sage in Sebulon,” where 
Jensen locates the “‘Jonas-Sage” and the “‘Jesus-Sage.” We are told here 
that the story of Jonah is but a version of the flood-story, and that Jesus 
is but a Gilgamesh-Xisthuros. The stories of the birth of Jesus are regarded 
as an element foreign to the main source. John the Baptist is, however, an 
Eabani, whom Jesus-Gilgamesh seeks. Jesus’ temptation by Satan in the 
desert is but a form of Eabani’s intercourse with the sun-god in the desert— 
a story which had previously traveled to India, where it appears as the 
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temptation of Buddha. As Eabani returned to Erech, Jesus returned to 
Nazareth. He moves his residence to Capernaum, so that on the Sea of 
Galilee versions of the flood-stories—crossing the sea in a storm, etc.— 
may be told of him. Similarly the sending of the demons into the herd 
of swine, the feeding of the four thousand with seven loaves, the feeding 
of the five thousand, the transfiguration on a mountain, the entombment, 
resurrection, and ascension, are all mythical, being forms of the hydra- 
headed Gilgamesh Epic. Even Herodias is an Ishtar and her daughter 
a Ukhat. Jesus was crucified at the Passover and not at Tabernacles, 
because as a sun-god the autumn festival would have been unsuited to his 
resurrection ! 

In putting forth such views Jensen apparently thinks that in every 
case he has shown the narrative to be a pure myth, rather than a bit of 
history heightened by myth; for at the conclusion of his treatment of what 
he calls the Ahab-Sage he has (pp. 701-4) a discussion of the fact that Omri 
and Jehu are mentioned in the inscriptions of Mesha and Shalmeneser IT. 
Jensen here declares that Jehu was the son and immediate successor of 
Omri, and that Ahab, Ahaziah, and Joram are unhistorical names inserted 
in the list under the influence of the myth! This he holds in spite of the 
fact that Shalmeneser mentions A-ha-ab-bu, the Sir'lite. (KB, I, 172), 
whom Jensen, contrary to the opinion of most scholars, refuses to identify 
with Ahab, the Israelite. 

What shall we think of this magnum opus? It must be confessed that 
there are points in which Jensen is right. The Babylonian flood-story, which 
is a part of the Gilgamesh Epic, is, as has long been recognized, a part 
of our Bibles. It is to be expected, too, as the Hebrews and Babylonians 
were derived from the same stock, that the same myths and ceremonies 
should sometimes appear. We should look for such material, however, 
in the stories of the patriarchs, or in narratives which go far back of 
contemporary history. There are, accordingly, elements of truth in Jensen’s 
theory. As a whole, however, the work cannot be commended. His 
theory is greatly overworked. Those facts only are noted which coincide 
with it, and other facts are ignored. At least five fundamental defects of 
method render the work, in the judgment of the present reviewer, 
unscientific. 

1. The supposition that most of the stories of the world are nature- 
myths—or, to be more accurate, sun- or astral myths—although once popu- 
lar, and although it has been recently reaffirmed by another distinguished 
Assyriologist (Winckler), is, in the judgment of a growing number of 

2 This the reviewer recognized some years ago; see his Semitic Origins, p. 289. 
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scholars, untrue. The work of the late W. Robertson Smith, as well as 
of the school of writers who follow anthropological methods, has demon- 
strated that often terrestrial events lie at the bottom of ancient stories. 

2. The assumption that where an astral element enters into ancient 
stories it exists unmixed is, in the opinion of the reviewer, contrary to 
probability. The astral element was usually grafted on to a terrestrial 
substratum, and to ignore this leads to false results. If we grant that in 
the Babylonian Gilgamesh-stories there are elements of sun-myths, it is 
altogether probable that these elements would never have been preserved 
had they not attached themselves to accounts of real men or tribes, so that 
they heightened the deeds of some half-legendary hero. 

3- Human experiences are limited in number. This is especially true 
among simple oriental folk; their life centers about fountains and streams, 
about struggles with wild animals or with other tribes, about the mystery 
of death and the life of the shades. In such communities is there any 
valid reason why everyone who sits by a well or who lives by a stream must 
be Eabani? Or why everyone who crosses a river or a lake must be 
Xisthuros ? Or why everyone who fights a battle must be Gilgamesh ? 
Or why everyone who has an encounter with a wild beast must be Eabani ? 
Or why one who seeks to communicate with a departed friend must be 
Gilgamesh? If Jensen’s principle holds good, Gilgamesh and Eabani 
have been incarnate in many a modern man—in Oyama and Roosevelt, 
in Stanley and Professor Hyslop, and in scores of others. 

4. One may admit, as the present reviewer is inclined to do, that in a 
number of instances—as, for example, the stories of Samson—the deeds 
of a real hero may have been embellished by the addition of mythical 
elements; but, even if this were true, it would not follow that these elements 
were borrowed from Babylonia, so that Samson could be said to be Gil- 
gamesh. It has long been recognized that similarity of psychological pro- 
cesses can create such resemblances, and to overlook this fact is unscientific. 

5. The greatest defect in the work is the failure to distinguish between 
mythical periods and periods which have a solid historical background. 
This defect appears in his treatment of several Old Testament characters, 
but is most painfully apparent in his treatment of Jesus. Ignoring the 
scientific work which has been done on the gospels, ignoring the early 
date of Mark, he treats the whole material with as much freedom as he 
would the orai traditions of an Australian tribe. Such treatment is not 
in accord with scientific methods of dealing with historical documents. 
One may be a great Assyriologist, and yet lack the training necessary to 
distinguish myth from history. Had Jensen confined his treatment to 
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certain of the eschatological and messianic features of the gospels, where, 
through the Jewish apocalypses, Babylonian material may have influenced 
the shaping of messianic expectations, his work would have been very 
different; but to dissolve Jesus into a Gilgamesh and Herodias into an 
Ishtar, when both are vouched for by documents as nearly contemporary 
as we can hope to obtain for anything in ancient history, out-Jerahmeels 
Jerahmeel! 

In the next volume Greece and all her myths will be annexed to 
Gilgamesh. 

GerorcE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE JUDAISM OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES 


In the treatise’ at hand the writer develops further the line of study 
marked out in his previous works, Der vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus, 
Geschichte der jiidischen A pologetik, and Antichrist. In all of them he 
shows a wide knowledge of the Jewish literature, both Hebrew and Greek, 
of the centuries shortly before and after the Christian era. So far as 
command of material goes, he would seem to be well qualified to describe 
the religious movements within Judaism in the time of Jesus, the task he 
has undertaken in the present volume. Yet, after having read the book 
twice through, I am obliged to say that in my opinion the author has not 
succeeded in his task. He has not presented a picture of the religious 
movements in Judaism which carries conviction as being in accordance 
with facts. It is not always self-consistent, and it is marked in many 
places by a polemical tone which indicates a want of balance in the writer’s 
critical judgment. I desire to be quite fair toward Friedlander, because 
he has devoted a good many pages to some remarks of my own in which 
I opposed his theory. He might say that the judgment of a hostile critic 
was already biased against him. I withdraw one charge which I formerly 
made, and to which he refers in a note on pp. 206, 207. I accept Fried- 
lander’s explanation there given, as showing that he acted honestly; though 
I still think that it was an error of judgment to deal as he admits that he 
dealt, with a text to be used in evidence. I believe that he is perfectly 
honest and sincere in all the statements which he makes; and if these words 
should ever meet his eye, I hope that he will feel assured that I have no 
personal animus against him, and that the criticism I offer upon his book 
is based solely on considerations of scholarship. 

t Die religidsen Bewegungen imnerhalb des Judentums im Zeitalter Jesu. Von 
M. Friedlander. Berlin: Reimer, 1905. xxx+ 380 pages. M. 7. 
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If I am right in estimating the real purpose of the book, Friedlander 
undertakes to show how Christianity, a world-religion, could and did 
proceed from a religion which in the Old Testament literature is mainly 
national. And the answer is given that the line connecting prophetic 
Judaism with Christianity must be drawn through the Wisdom literature, 
the apocalyptic writings, and the Judaism of the Dispersion, and not 
through the legal Judaism of the Pharisees. It is certainly clear, and 
Friedlander shows it by abundant citations, that there is a closer affinity 
between the leading ideas of the apocalyptic writings and those of the 
early Christian documents than there is between such Christian ideas and 
those of the Pharisees, as contained in the Talmud, and the cognate writings. 
And Friedlander may fairly claim to have brought out into clearer view 
that aspect of Judaism which was concerned less with the obligations of 
the law than with the aspirations of the “eternal hope.” Also, he has 
shown that this aspect of Judaism is abundantly represented in pre-Christian 
literature. But I think he has drawn the lines of division between the 
several elements in the Judaism he describes with far too great sharpness; 
so that what were at most only radical or conservative tendencies are 
represented as the watchwords of opposing parties, and those who held 
them as well-defined sects. This is borne out to some extent by the way 
in which the subject-matter of the book is laid out. The first main division 
(pp. 1-234) deals with the Judaism of Palestine, and includes chapters on 
the apocalyptic movement, the ‘‘Am-haaretz,” the Essenes, and the Minim. 
The second division (pp. 235 to the end) deals with the Hellenistic Judaism, 
under the heads of doctrine, the Therapeutae, the Sibylline wisdom, Jesus, 
the mission of Paul. Curiously enough, there is no chapter on the Phari- 
sees; and there should have been such a chapter, because a great part of 
Friedlinder’s case depends on the alleged contradiction between the ideas 
of the Pharisees and those of the apocalyptists and others. There is, of 
course, frequent reference to the Pharisees, and Friedlander is at no pains 
to hide his intense dislike of them. He uses them as a foil to set off the 
spiritual virtues of those who were not under the law. To him they stand 
for all that is narrow, hard, and blindly national, as contrasted with the 
larger-minded Judaism of the Dispersion and its aspirations toward a 
world-religion symbolized by the Messiah. So, too, he sharply divides 
the Pharisees from the Essenes, and again from the Am-haaretz, the people 
of the land, of whom he gives a rather rose-colored picture. In this last case 
there was, no doubt, a well-marked division, but not, I think, such as 
Friedlander represents. The “people of the land,” as distinct from the 
Pharisees, were not a definite group with religious teachers of their own, 
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and a special outfit of religious ideas. At least it cannot be shown that 
they were. That they did not conform to the requirements of pharisaic 
practice is true enough, and their slackness in this respect is no doubt the 
reason why the Pharisees disliked them so much. But, in view of the 
undoubted fact that the Pharisees were on the whole supported by a major- 
ity of the common people among the Jews, either the Am-haaretz 
represented only a very small fraction of the nation, or else they were in 
general sympathy with the religious teaching of the Pharisees, though 
careless in acting up to it. For it is quite wrong to regard the Pharisees as 
having no religious ideas except the one of blind obedience to the precepts 
of the law. And Friedlander has not shown, what it was vitally important 
for his theory that he should show, that the Pharisees repudiated the ideas 
of the apocalyptists on the one hand, and those of the Essenes on the other. 
They did not do this. On the contrary, the most natural explanation of 
the term “‘pious” used in the apocalypses is that it represents just that 
religious quality which is characteristic of the Pharisees; in other words, 
the writers of the apocalypses were Pharisees, writing of other aspects of 
their religion than that expressed in Halachah. In like manner, Fried- 
lander has not shown that the Pharisees repudiated the Essenes, or that the 
Essenes did any more than carry to an extreme the practices of strict 
Pharisaism in the matter of ritual purity and ascetic practice. Fried- 
lander strongly denies these affinities; but he has not disproved them. 
I do not say that there was no difference between Pharisaism and Essenism, 
but that the one passed by imperceptible stages into the other. As already 
mentioned, Friedlander ascribes to the Judaism of the Dispersion all that 
is liberal and progressive; but I find it very difficult to form a clear con- 
ception of this Dispersion-Judaism, from Friedlinder’s Account; and 
frankly I do not believe there was any great difference between the Dis- 
persion Jew as such, and the Palestinian Jew as such. Both in Palestine 
and in the Dispersion there were those who were strict in their observance 
of the law (so far as their local situation allowed) and devout in their wor- 
ship. There were also those who had more or less completely thrown off 
the restraints of thelaw. The solvent which loosened that restraint came 
through Greek influence, whether philosophical or social. Those, and 
they would be comparatively few, who represented the extremes of these 
tendencies, might be distinguished from each other as sharply as Fried- 
lander distinguishes them; but there were so many intermediate grada- 
tions that even these extremes shade off one into the other without any real 
break. Friedlander appears to me entirely to have failed to see this, and 
to have presented a picture by no means in accordance with the facts. 
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The limits assigned to me prevent me from noting many details which 
confirm the foregoing judgment; but I must add a few words upon the 
subject which is the most hotly debated part of Friedliander’s theory, the 
identity of the Minim. These are certain persons referred to in the Talmud 
and the Midrash; and it is maintained by some that they were Jewish 
Christians; by others, at all events by Friedlander, that they were free- 
thinking Jews not Christians at all, and already known by name before 
Christianity. Friedlander declares (p. 178) that in what he says about 
the Minim he only refers to the period ending with 135 A. D.; but he uses 
texts of the third and fourth centuries in support of his argument. He 
cites (p. 175), as manifestly a pre-Christian tradition, a famous passage 
from the Mishnah (Sotah, chap., ix), which, on the face of it, is later than 
the bulk of the Mishnah itself. And he rebukes one (p. 205) for not attend- 
ing to talmudic chronology. He persists (p. 174) in claiming Elisha ben 
Abujah as a Min, in spite of the fact that the term is never applied to the 
particular studies for which he was famous. The crucial passage in which 
a certain person who taught Minuth declared, “Thus hath Jesus the 
Nazarene taught me,” is dismissed as an interpolation, together with all 
other talmudic passages mentioning Jeshu b. Pandera. This is done by 
Friedlander in all good faith; but it makes one wonder at the kind of 
mind which can be satisfied with such reasoning. If Friedliinder had 
gone about his work in a calm and dispassionate manner instead of show- 
ing temper against Seminar-Theologen and opponents generally, he would 
have produced a valuable and instructive book. As it is, the book which 
shall truly represent the Judaism of the centuries before and after Christ 
remains yet to be written. 


R. T. HERFoRD 
STAND, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 
PAUL AND THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


Professor Ramsay has, after careful revision, grouped together various 
studies' of early Christian history, which originally appeared as magazine 
articles. Most of these are worthy of having a more permanent form. 
Perhaps the reviews of McGiffert’s History of Christianity in the A postolic 
Age and Baring-Gould’s Study of St. Paul might have been dispensed with. 
And the complicated subject of Pauline chronology, if it is to be adequately 
treated, requires more space than the author was able to afford. The book 


t Pauline and Other Studies. By W.M. Ramsay. New York: Armstrong, 1906. 
xi+415 pages. $3. 
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exhibits all those qualities which we are accustomed to look for in Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s writings: freshness of standpoint, flashes of insight only 
possible to a scholar of rich and varied learning, unflagging zest in the 
handling of his subject—a zest which communicates itself to the reader— 
and that lucid and forcible style which has done so much to popularize the 
results of his investigations. The letter-press is accompanied by a number 
of excellent illustrations. 

The first three studies deal directly with Paul, his conversion, his personal 
charm, and his statesmanship. Professor Ramsay does valuable service 
by emphasizing the importance, for the interpretation of Paul’s career, of 
the preliminary question: ‘‘Are we open to hear evidence ?” ‘The answer, 
in this age of historical criticism, might be supposed to be self-evident. As 
a matter of fact, too many investigators of the New Testament are apt to 
take up the position that ‘‘our ignorance is the real element in the world 
and to bound the possibilities of the universe by our own acquisitions and 
perceptions” (p. 23). The extraordinary break in Paul’s life is decisive 
for all that followed. Our author, with true appreciation of the facts, 
refuses to see in this event “‘the culmination of a change that had been 
gradually working itself out in his mind” (p. 70). Paul’s own testimony 
makes that explanation impossible. Hence the truly scientific attitude is 
to ask: ‘‘What can we learn from Paul’s experience ?” (p. 23). It is the 
reverse of scientific, as Kaftan has admirably shown in his recent brochure 
(Jesus und Paulus), to aim at knowing history, not as it is or was, but as 
it ought to be. We are glad to be able to quote a foremost representative 
of systematic theology in this connection, as Professor Ramsay seems to 
look askance at theological experts (see pp. 139, 321). 

The charm of a great personality is a delicate quality to analyze. It is 
too impalpable for ordinary tests. Professor Ramsay finds Paul’s fascina- 
tion “‘in that combination of qualities which made him representative of 
human nature at its best: intensely human in his undeniable faults, he 
shows a real nobility and loftiness of spirit in which every man recognizes 
his own best self” (p. 36). To justify this position, there is much here 
which is truly and aptly said. It is difficult, by the way, to assent to the 
statement that Paul is “‘a more simply human character” than Peter. 
Surely both in the gospels and Acts Peter is “‘simply human” to the core. 
Paul is closer to us because we know him better, because he has so frankly 
unveiled himself. Professor Ramsay justly lays stress upon the delicacy 
of the position which Paul had to occupy among the early Christians, and 
the dignity, courtesy, and nobility of spirit which he always displayed. 
This estimate he contrasts with that of some modern scholars who make 
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Paul out to be “‘the least lovable and the most unlovely character in early 
Christian history.” We are inclined to think that this is a somewhat 
extreme statement of the views held by any modern scholars of repute. 
But the author uses it as a starting-point from which to reach one of his 
favorite theories, viz., that Gal., chap. 2, and Acts, chap. 15, ‘describe two 
different events.” In our judgment, this is an even more untenable posi- 
tion than the more famous South-Galatian theory. The latter is referred 
to, without being discussed, in the very interesting and suggestive study of 
the statesmanship of Paul. 

Here Professor Ramsay moves in a region in which he is thoroughly at 
home. He treats the subject ‘‘as an episode in Roman history.” All 
readers of his books and articles have felt the fascination of the new light 
he has shed upon old themes from this direction. In the present instance 
he makes lofty claims for Paul. 


No other man exercised anything like so much power as he did in molding 
the future of the empire (p. 53). He was a maker and a statesman, but a religious 
enthusiast. He must therefore have had in his mind some ideal, some guiding 
conception, which he worked to realize (p. 54). 


Professor Ramsay traces back this ideal into his pre-Christian experience. 
Paul was a Jew, a Tarsian, and a Roman. A man with a nature and 
capacities like his was bound to estimate the possibilities of his own nation. 
At that moment, so far as material success was concerned, ‘‘there was 
opened up before them a dazzling prospect of wealth and power.” The 
same thing was true of their religion. The Jewish faith ‘exercised an 
extraordinary fascination on the Roman world, not so much on the purely 
Greek cities, but more on Rome and on central Asia Minor” (p. 57). The 
one danger was that the Jews “might slip back toward the pagan level.” 
Paul must have recognized that there were ‘‘only two alternatives open to 
Judaism in the empire: either it must conquer the empire or be conquered 
by it.” This victory, of which he felt assured, would be bound up with 
the coming of Messiah. Hence the bitter hatred with which he would 
regard ‘“‘the impostor who had, as he thought, degraded before the 
Romans the Messiah and the nation” (p. 70). These are striking and 
attractive suggestions. In the light of them it is not difficult to see how his 
ideal received a new direction, and was realized in a fashion of which he 
could not have dreamed. Professor Ramsay, with great ingenuity, attempts 
to show that, when Paul cried out in the council, ‘‘I am a Pharisee, son of 
Pharisees,” “‘he was asserting the continuity of his mental development 
from first to last” (p. 86). He was, in these words, answering a dangerous 
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accusation brought against him. We cannot say that we are convinced by 
the arguments adduced, and, in support of his position, Professor Ramsay 
is obliged to say that Luke (of whose veracity and accuracy he is usually so 
earnest a defender) did not understand Paul’s intention in this case, and 
from his dislike of the Jews, gave a prejudiced picture of their attitude 
that day in the council. 

Of remarkable interest are the studies of ‘Pagan Revivalism and the 
Persecutions of the Early Church,” ‘‘The Worship of the Virgin Mary 
at Ephesus,” and ‘The Permanence of Religion at Holy Places in West- 
ern Asia.” The two latter really deal with the single phenomenon of 
“‘the unbroken continuance of religious awe attached to special localities 
from the dawn of historical memory to the present day” (p. 185). The 
former brings a good deal of important evidence to support the view 
that “‘a pagan revival accompanied almost every persecution, partly 
arising spontaneously from popular feeling, but partly engineered and 
guided by imperial encouragement” (p. 156). The most interesting testi- 
mony is that of inscriptions from the neighborhood of Pisidian Antioch 
bearing on a secret society called the Tekmoreian Guest-Friends, who 
worked against Christianity for ‘the revival of the old Anatolian religion 
in association with the imperial worship.” 

Exceedingly valuable for exegesis are the discussions of ‘‘The Lawful 
Assembly” (Acts 19:39) and “‘The Olive-Tree and the Wild-Olive” (Rom. 
11:17-24). Enough has been said to suggest the rich and varied interest 
of this volume. H. A. A. KENNEDY - 

Knox CoLt_ecE, TORONTO 


In two hundred openly printed pages? Mr. Hall tells the story of Paul’s 
life, and gives his view of the apostle’s religious character and theological 
doctrines, in an interesting and instructive way. He accepts the Acts of 
the Apostles as “an invaluable picture of early Christian life; the only 
picture, at any rate, which the world possesses.” He accepts also, though 
with different degrees of confidence, the ten epistles usually regarded as 
coming from the hand of the apostle. He finds no serious conflict between 
the historical statements recorded in the Acts and those made by Paul in 
his epistles. He interprets such passages as Phil. 2:5-8, and Rom., chap. 
9, in the traditional way; but his book leaves the impression that these 
views which Paul held and taught may be regarded, as he says of another 
feature of Paul’s teaching, simply “‘as an essential part of the religious spirit 


2 Paul the Apostle as Viewed bya Layman. By Edward H. Hall. Boston: Little, 
Brown &_Co., 1906. 203 pages. $1.50 net. 
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of the hour.” The author, however, confines himself closely and consci- 
entiously to a presentation of Paul’s views, and does not attempt to give 
his own judgment concerning their philosophical or theological value. 

Dr. Huebsch has made a good translation’ of Pfleiderer’s Die Ent- 
stehung des Christentums, which contains the substance of a course of 
popular lectures delivered at the University of Berlin in the winter of 1904-5. 
The lectures present, in a clear and interesting way, the author’s well- 
known views. The theme is thus stated: 

The origin of Christianity is to be thought of as a developing process, in 
which various other factors were working along with the life-work of Jesus; these 
united and adjusted themselves gradually, but not without inner contradictions 
and struggles. 

The author first describes briefly the intellectual and spiritual forces which 
prepared the way for the introduction and spread of Christianity, in the 
development of Greek philosophy, of the philosophy of Philo, and of that 
form of Judaism which prevailed at the beginning of the Christian era. He 
then considers the contribution which Jesus himself made to Christianity. 
The moral excellence and spiritual elevation of Jesus are emphasized, and 
his remarkable influence over his contemporaries, not only kindling their 
religious devotion, but resulting also in the relief of ‘‘certain sicknesses, 
particularly those caused by disturbances of the nervous system,” is recog- 
nized. He did not himself, however, clearly apprehend the outcome of the 
movement which he was introducing. ‘The prophetic proclamation of 
the nearness of God’s kingdom is the dominant note [of his preaching] 
from beginning to end,” and this kingdom was to come in “‘a sudden and 
universally recognizable catastrophe,” ‘‘before his generation had died, or 
even before the completion of the missionary work in the cities of Israel.” 
In this expectation Jesus was mistaken. This led him sometimes to give 
instructions and commands which seem to conflict with those principles of 
social and domestic love which he elsewhere taught. ‘Two souls dwelt 
in his breast” —one “‘the hearty and heart-winning love for the individuals 
who trustfully approached him,” the other ‘‘the enthusiasm of the prophet 
of God’s kingdom.” It is certain also that he “‘was not conscious of any 
superhuman origin on nature.” The gospels contain much that is not his- 
torical; “‘the birth-story [in Luke] is a bit of transparent symbolism;” 
the stories of the appearance of the risen Jesus are compared with similar 
stories “‘in the legends of saints and martyrs;’ and such words as are 
attributed to Jesus in Luke 10:22 do “not belong to the oldest tradition.” 


3 Christian Origins. By Otto Pfleiderer.” Translated from the German by 
Daniel A. Huebsch. New York: Huebsch, 1906. 295 pages. $1.75. 
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We must attribute them to the influence of Pauline theology, which owed 
much to stoic philosophy, Jewish apocalyptic writings, the ideas and rites 
of the Mithra religion, and other oriental cults. 

It must be confessed that this learned and able treatise leaves the impres- 
sion that in the attempt to solve the mystery of Christ and Christianity 
the brilliant author has raised more difficult problems than those which he 
has thus ingeniously been striving to solve. 

Dr. Patrick has gathered and fully discussed in his book all references 
to James, the brother of the Lord, which are found in the New Testament; 
those found in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the quotation 
from Hegesippus preserved by Eusebius, he regards as of no historical 
value. All that is contained in the New Testament is, however, taken at 
its face value. And the statement concerning James found in Josephus is 
held to be authentic and trustworthy. The speech in Acts, chap. 15, is 
genuine, as is also the epistle which bears the name of James, and which 
was written between 47 and 50 A.D. “The evidence in its favor,” he 
assures us, “is more than adequate to convince any reasonable man.” 
The book will render a service, but it is somewhat dogmatic, is prolix and 
repetitious, and the author has an odd and wearisome habit of putting his 
own or other people’s views into series of rhetorical questions; sometimes 
six or seven and, in at least one case, ten such questions follow one another 
without a break. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN PAUL AND JESUS 


We have in an interesting monograph$ a temperate and able discussion 
of the view suggested by Baur, and recently elaborated and defended by 
Pfleiderer, Weinel, Wernle, Wrede, Briickner, and others, that Paul’s con- 
ception of Jesus the Messiah is derived, in its main and controlling features, 
not from the life and teaching of Jesus, but from various Jewish, Oriental, 
and Greek sources; the theory that, before his conversion, Paul had 
formed, especially from Jewish apocalypses, a conception of the Messiah as 
a heavenly being intermediate between God and man, who was to descend 
to the earth and work deliverance for the Jewish people; and that at his 
conversion he transferred this conception to the risen and exalted Jesus who 
appeared to him on the Damascus road; and that, instead of trying to 

4 James the Lord’s Brother. By William Patrick. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: 
Imported by Scribners, 1906. x+ 369 pages. $2. net. 

5 Die geistige Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf Paulus: Eine historische Unter- 
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adjust this view to the earthly life of Jesus, he ignored that life, and neglected 
the traditional teachings of Jesus. Kélbing frankly admits that Paul had 
ideas concerning the Messiah and his way of saving men which he certainly 
did not receive from Jesus of Nazareth, and which are not easily harmo- 
nized with Jesus’ conception of himself and his mission, and of God’s way 
of saving men. But he also shows that Paul held views of the fatherly 
love of God for all men, and of the ethical and spiritual nature of salvation 
and of the coming kingdom of God, which he could not have derived from 
Jewish apocalypses, but which must be traced to the influence and teaching 
of the historical Jesus, whose proclamation of a kingdom of forgiveness, 
hope, and joy for sinners was new. Even Paul’s view of salvation without 
obedience to the law is a fair and necessary deduction from Jesus’ procla- 
mation of the universal love of God, and his exaltation of moral duties and 
love above the requirements of the law. Some parts of Paul’s theology 
are more Jewish than Christian, but they are ways in which a man, trained 
as a Pharisee and converted in the maturity of his intellectual development, 
explains the great, spiritual convictions which have pervaded his soul 
through the knowledge he has gained of the spiritual greatness of Jesus. 
The author has certainly pointed out the weak point in the argument of 
the scholars whom he criticizes, and has stated clearly the weightiest argu- 
ment against their position. 


Wiiitiam H. Ryper 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


In this little brochure of Kaftan® we have a trenchant criticism of the 
biblical-historical writings of Bousset and Wrede and of their school. He 
accuses them of intermingling with the subject-matter their own world- 
view, and thus failing to reach pure, objective, historical reality. What 
they describe is history as it would be for the modern man, but not the 
history that actually happened. That which Bousset presents as a his- 
torical portrait of Jesus, Kaftan characterizes as the confession of faith of 
a modern man. Bousset assumes that Jesus must have experienced and 
reasoned upon his experience as the modern man does, and so he appro- 
priates as historical all that appeals to his own reason and piety; but he 
neglects in the traditions of Jesus those features that do not fit in with 
modern presuppositions. For this reason, though he acknowledges that 
Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah, yet, he thinks it was a mere form 
of his thought, a burden which he carried that had no essential place in his 
prophetic activity and mission. But Kaftan asserts that this messianic 

6 Jesus und Paulus: Eine freundschajtliche Streitschrijt gegen die Religions- 
geschichtlichen. Von Julius Kaftan. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. 77 pages. M. 0.80. 
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consciousness was a living reality with Jesus, inspiring his entire ministry; 
that the difficulties which Bousset finds in the conception did not exist for 
Jesus at all; and that the failure of Bousset to appreciate the value of this 
consciousness for Jesus is the fundamental defect of his treatment. 

Wrede’s life of Paul is a misinterpretation of the great apostle from the 
same cause. Kaftan admits that Wrede is correct in making the doctrine 
of redemption from the world the central teaching of Paul, but his treatment 
is too formal, too objective, too intellectual; there is a vital religious expe- 
rience, a deep subjective element, that he misses entirely. As a result of 
this unhistorical interpretation of both Jesus and the apostle, there is an 
unjust depreciation of the latter, who is charged with departing radically 
from the teaching of Jesus and with being in reality the actual founder of 
historical Christianity. The religion of Jesus, which, they claim, is of the 
“‘once-born” type, and lacking the sacrificial character in Paul, meets the 
needs of the modern man, and a return to him would mean a new epoch 
for Christianity. But Kaftan denies this difference between Jesus and 
Paul, which, if it did exist, would, according to his conception of religion, 
make the apostle the greater of the two. He regards the whole movement 
as an attempt to push into the background the central fact of redemption, 
the ‘‘twice-born” type of religion, to use the language of Professor James, 
which is the essence of Christianity. In opposition to this he points out 
that every great Christian reformer, every fruitful epoch of Christianity, 
has gone back to a greater appreciation of Paul, and it seems rather unhis- 
torical to expect that the next epoch will be attained by a rejection of him. 
Further, the teaching and influence of the spirit of Jesus upon men, even 
apart from the doctrine of Paul, lead to a redemptive experience; religious 
psychology recognizes a redemptive experience as characteristic of the 
strongest religions, and the science of religion confirms this fact. 

Kaftan has written an able criticism—one that needs to be read in these 
days when the historical positions of this school are so popular; but, at the 
same time, it is a question if it is not Kaftan the theologian who speaks, and 
if his own historical results do not reflect his theological presuppositions. 


W. C KErIRsTEAD 
Woopstock, N. B. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
No better evidence of the richness of John’s gospel can be found than 
in the vital interpretation’ of this brief section of it as given us by Mr. 
Reid. It is only one of many sections that might thus be expounded. The 


7 Jesus and Nicodemus: A Study in Spiritual Lije. By John Reid. Edinburgh: 
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conversation with Nicodemus peculiarly invites exposition, not only because 
of the far-reaching truth contained in it, but also because from our knowl- 
edge of the historical situation we are enabled to fill out the scene which 
the gospel gives in bare outline. Mr. Reid has become himself master of 
the historical situation, and has thus made luminous the mental attitude of 
Nicodemus. He has also given the right place to the reflective illumination 
of the mind of the evangelist as it came to a larger, fuller understanding of 
Jesus. Both of these helps are needed to a just interpretation of this pas- 
sage. The one saves us from a wrong exposition of such a requirement, 
e. g., as “‘water and the Spirit” (vs. 5); the other, from referring the words 
in vss. 16-20 in their present form directly to Jesus. Originally given in 
the form of lectures or sermons to different congregations in Scotland, these 
expositions have a direct and forceful bearing upon life. They are not 
mere studies, but studies filled with a vital interest for those to whom they 
were addressed. They thus bring the great truths of this conversation to 
present application. Most of the critical questions are reserved for notes 
at the end of the volume. There is perhaps only one interpretation which 
will not meet with general acceptance. And that is the one given to the 
words, “‘The wind bloweth where it listeth.” Mr. Reid prefers ‘‘The 
Spirit breatheth where he willeth.” His interpretation is certainly sugges- 
tive. According to our author, the conversation proper ends with vs. 12. 
“In the second part (vss. 13-21) we have not so much a continuation of the 
conversation, as a presentation on the part of the evangelist of the heavenly 
things,” or certain essential truths relating to the matter under discussion. 
They are set forth as they had taken shape in the mind of the evangelist 
from a completed view of the Master’s teaching, and as they had developed 
through experience and reflection under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The whole interpretation of this latter part under this conception of its 
form is eminently satisfactory. It shows continually how helpful that way 
toward the solution of the Johannine problem is which allows for a decided 
element of subjectivity in the gospel. It is also careful not to postulate 
such a degree of subjectivity as virtually makes the gospel in large part a 
creation of the evangelist. The just discriminations which the allowance 
of a marked Johannine element require are here given. Would that we 
had more of such penetrating, illuminating, vital interpretations of the 
scenes of the Fourth Gospel! 

‘Every student of the Gospel of John, and of the questions which that 
gospel calls forth, will read this thoughtful and stimulating book® with the 


8 The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology. By Emest F. Scott. Edin- 
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keenest interest. It is a fresh, penetrating discussion of the contents of the 
gospel, with the object of making clear, not only the purpose of the gospel, 
but the actual theological situation in which that purpose was wrought out. 
The gospel came into existence in the ‘‘third generation after Christ,” and 
is a ‘‘work of transition in which primitive Christianity is carried over into 
a different world of thought.” We do not know who the author was, but 
he was a disciple whose fellowship with the living Christ gave him an 
understanding of the real mind of his Master, which was as valid as that 
of his immediate disciples. His work is not a mere speculative treatise 
upon the eternal worth of Jesus, but a large, full, appreciative interpre- 
tation of the facts of his earthly career in the light of a disciple’s 
inward experience—an interpretation which shall show that the Christ of 
experience and the Jesus of history are one, and that in the recorded life 
there is an abiding import. While the facts are thus used, it is well to bear 
in mind that they are of subordinate importance. The evangelist comes 
to them with a certain conception of the person and life of Christ, and in 
order to make this clear handles the facts with considerable freedom. To 
such an extent is this true that it is questionable how far the old argument 
for the authenticity of the narrative—its vivid details—can be maintained. 
“‘The picturesque detail can be set down, not to the accurate memory of the 
eye-witness, but to the fine instinct of the literary artist.”” In the discourses 
a large subjective element is present. They are the words of Jesus plus 
interpretative expansions and additions made by the writer of the gospel. 
In all this there is no intention of falsifying; rather, the abiding purpose 
of making evident the eternal Christ, through whom men shall gain life, 
is what dominates the whole structure of the gospel. The necessity for this 
fresh and larger interpretation was in the time in which the evangelist was 
living, in the culture by which he was surrounded, and in the tendency to 
devitalize Christianity by either making it into a philosophy or treating it 
simply as a tradition. The earnest effort to meet this necessity has caused 
the incorporation of diverse elements which the writer has not successfully 
fused. 

Again and again we meet with isolated ideas which cannot be reconciled 
with the characteristic Johannine thought The author is continually 
trying to find place within the same system for opposite types of thought and 

A revelation given through a historical life is interpreted by means 
of a philosophical doctrine with which it cannot in any true sense be reconciled. 

From these statements and quotations the author’s point of view can be 
readily gained. The whole book is occupied in making good these asser- 
tions. ‘‘Three main sources are traceable in the gospel—the synoptic tra- 
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dition, the writings of Paul, and the Alexandrian philosophy;” but the 
material from each has been stamped with the author’s own genius. One 
is somewhat surprised, after the strong emphasis upon the unfused char- 
acter of the gospel, to come upon an equal emphasis upon its organic unity. 
This latter is so clear as to make Wendt’s theory of a double source wholly 
untenable. That the gospel has been influenced by the teachings of Paul 
seems unquestionable, but it is mere theorizing to discover in the story of 
Nathanael a symbolic reference to the great apostle. The whole section on 
the relation of the gospel to Paul is, however, worth most careful attention. 
So, too, is the discriminating estimate of the bearing of Alexandrian influ- 
ences. ‘They do not affect the substance of the Johannine thought so 
much as the forms under which it is presented.” 

Before taking up the discussion of the leading doctrines of the gospel, 
the author devotes two chapters to setting forth the polemical and ecclesi- 
astical aims which he discovers in it. There are at least three parties. 
The Jews, the followers of John the Baptist, and the Gnostics receive 
attention with polemical intent, and this fact makes the gospel strongly 
controversial. The critical question regarding the whole matter of these 
controversial features of the gospel is whether they have compelled a con- 
struction of the history, or whether they simply determined the selection of 
events in order to show the actual situation as it was in the days of Jesus, 
and thus make clear the innermost meanings of later and kindred 
antagonisms. We believe the latter to be the fact. The fidelity of the 
situations to the times of Jesus argues against the author’s conclusion that 
we must find an adaptation of the history to the conditions of a later time. 
In the deeply interesting chapter on ecclesiastical aims the position of 
the author is revealed in such statements as these: 


His conception of Christ as the Logos involves him in a view of Life which 
can only be described as semi-physical John accepts without question 
the ordinary church doctrine of the mystical efficacy of baptism Baptism 
is the necessary miracle by which this change [regeneration], half-physical in its 
character, is made possible. 

It is needless to say that such interpretations will call forth sharp 
dissent. One of the persistently debated questions regarding the Fourth 
Gospel is the relation of the prologue to the rest of the gospel. Is it of the 
nature of a postscript, as Harnack maintains, or does its doctrine of the 
Logos mold the whole succeeding narrative? Certainly our author is right 
in declaring that ‘‘the theme of the gospel is not the Logos, but the Divine 
Person, Jesus Christ;’’ but when he claims that the evangelist has ‘‘so 
imported the doctrine of the Logos into the gospel record as to empty the 
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life of Christ of much of its real worth and grandeur,” and that he is trying 
to interpret under the forms of philosophy what has been given him in the 
experience of faith, we must make an emphatic dissent. The only philo- 
sophic term which the gospel offers us is the Logos, and that is immediately 
filled in with content from the Old Testament, and from the evan- 
gelist’s own experience. Nor is Jesus presented to us as omniscient or 
omnipotent. No gospel makes more real the true humanity of Jesus, so 
that such statements as declare that Jesus as Logos was incapable of 
human weakness forget the depictions of 4:6; 12:27; 13:21; and 11:33. 
Indeed, the author’s endeavor to show that the whole presentation of Christ 
wavers between a metaphysical conception reaching back to Philo and the 
Greek thinkers, and a religious conception born of his own experience, is 
open to serious question. It will surprise the reader to learn that “‘in the 
true Johannine doctrine there is no logical place for the view of the death 
of Christ as an atonement.” 

In the two deeply interesting chapters on ‘‘ Life” and the “‘Communi- 
cation of Life” we are brought to see the same combination of meta- 
physical and religious conceptions—the same combination of Greek notions 
with those derived from experience—as appear in the unfolding of the doc- 
trine of Christ. There is so much that is helpful mixed with statements 
that are open to objection that each chapter is worthy of separate review. 

John involves himself in a view [of life] which may fairly be described as 

The life was present in him as an ethereal essence, and is 
transmitted through the elements of the Eucharist which represent his flesh and 
Nowhere is John’s affinity to the Greek thinkers more unmistak- 
able than in the value he assigns to knowledge. 
In a gospel which seeks to give us the purely spiritual meaning of Jesus 
and life, such conceptions seem strangely out of place. ‘‘Union with 
Christ is on one side a magical transaction involving a relation to Christ, 
which is almost physical in its nature; on the other, it is grounded in a 
moral fellowship.” 

John’s spiritual interpretation of the return of Christ is finely set forth, 
and the true bearing of the evangelist’s profound conception of the spiritual 
as opposed to the apocalyptic understanding of this great reality made help- 
fully evident. Because of his doctrine of a spiritual return of Christ, the 
author finds that there is no place in the Johannine theology for the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. It is difficult to distinguish between the work of 
the Spirit and the work of the exalted Christ. The teaching of the gospel 
regarding the Spirit is an attempt to combine the doctrine of Paul with his 
own regarding the exalted Christ. Paul had place for a doctrine of the 
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Spirit because of his conception of the parousia. One is led to ask if Paul 
with his doctrine of the “‘ indwelling Christ” is not landed in the same 
confusion. 

Such, in bare and imperfect outline, is the method of this earnest and 
thoughtful interpretation. One rises from its perusal wondering if the 
Fourth Gospel merits all the devotion it has obtained. Its rather crude 
combination (according to Mr. Scott) of diverse conceptions brings to us 
much that cannot be of permanent value. The evangelist 


has recourse to the speculative forms which the thought of his time afforded him, 
and seeks to express by means of them the purely religious truths of Christianity. 
The result is that the genuine import of his teaching is, to a great extent, obscured. 
We have constantly to disengage it from the alien metaphysic which appears to 
interpret, but most often warps and conceals it. 


Such a judgment seems fatal to the gospel as a gospel. Is not the basal 
error of this whole criticism in supposing that the evangelist ever attempted 
a metaphysical presentation of Jesus? All he aimed to do was to give us 
the religious value of his Master as the revelation of God to man. That 
stands unique and abiding. Metaphysics has earnest questions to ask 
regarding it, but the direct answer to them is not essayed in the gospel. Its 
view is wholly religious, and there is an interpretation of it all which finds 
no such imperfect harmonizations and crude jointures as are here required. 


James S. Riccs 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Auburn, N. Y. 


THE APOCALYPSE 


There is no part of the New Testament to which the “‘religious-historical 
method” finds readier or more justifiable application than the Book of 
Revelation. So much of its language and metaphor has undoubtedly a 
history rooted in the Old Testamc ‘hat the attempt to seek the sources 
of other and stranger figures and ide’. in extra-canonical or extra-Judaic 
literature is both natural and welcome. Neither is there any other book 
of the New Testament which more readily invites the application of critical 
methods for the discovery of “‘sources” of another kind, constituent docu- 
ments of independent origin. There are so many abrupt transitions, 
apparent recapitulations, threads taken up only to be dropped at once and 
for good; there is such difficulty in securing a connected and coherent 
interpretation of what was in the writer’s mind; the suggestion that he 
was not the prime author of all its contents is prima facie, a natural one, 
and remains so in spite of the ill success of so many attempts to work it 
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out in a convincing analysis. One almost inevitably looks for some appli- 
cation of both these methods in any modern commentary on the Revelation, 
and yet the two outstanding commentaries on the book which were published 
in 1906 offer in this respect a notable contrast. Bousset,? of course, whose 
first edition has been in our hands for some ten years, frankly accepts both 
methods, but deprecates the extremes to which they have severally been 
carried. Swete, in principle at least, rejects them both as aids to the 
interpretation of the book. 


The most that can be safely affirmed is that the writer shared with the Jewish 
apocalyptists the stock of apocalyptic imagery and mystical and eschatological 
thought which was the common property of an age nurtured in the Old Testa- 
ment and hard pressed by the troubles and dangers of the times. 


Dr. Swete’s work?° is marked by all the care, thoroughness, and precision of 
scholarship in linguistic and grammatical interpretation which distinguish 
all his work and secure to him his place as a member of the famous ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge” school. But to the present writer he appears, by the complete 
rejection of the methods applied, e. g., by Bousset, to exclude the only 
possible means of arriving at an interpretation of the book which is at once 
consistent and primary; i. e., an interpretation of what was in the mind of 
the author. On all philological and grammatical points this commentary 
is copious and exact. (We have noticed misprints on pp. 144 and 263.) 
Much use is made of the early Greek and Latin commentators, such as 
Andreas and Primasius, and the interpretation of individual passages, 
though it is often in the nature of secondary application of principles, is 
sober and just. Dr. Swete has not thought it necessary, even in the Intro- 
duction, to deal in any detail with the arguments on which the prevailing 
criticism is based. For him there is a simple dilemma between regarding 
the book as a mere “storehouse of first-century eschatology” and ‘a 
prophecy in the true sense of the word;”’ and given this dilemma his ante- 
cedent position leaves him no choice. On the questions of date and 
authorship he is more inclined to make concessions to prevailing critical 
views. With obvious reluctance he sets aside the view of his predecessors, 
Lightfoot and Westcott, which would place the book anterior to the fall 
of Jerusalem, and gives his adhesion to the Domitianic date. With this is 
connected the fact that Dr. Swete has a very open mind as to the author- 

9 Die Offenbarung Johannis. [Meyer’s “ Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar.”] 


6. Auflage. Von der 5. Auflage bearbietet von Wilhelm Bousset: Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. 468 pages. M. 8. 
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ship. He does not overlook or minimize the affinities between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse, but would rather explain the dependence of 
the gospel upon the apostle whose name it bears as indirect, leaving the 
authorship of the Apocalypse in the strict sense of the word to John. On 
the other hand, he takes up a position of indecision in regard to the question: 
Who was this John? The evidence which may be derived from de Boor’s 
fragment and ancillary documents has plainly impressed him: if it be 
allowed to enter into our calculation, “it becomes a very important factor, 
for it disposes of the Apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse.” 

It is at this point that these two books, otherwise so diverse, come nearest 
to one another. For Bousset’s second edition is remarkable for its frank 
acceptance of the early date for the death of John the son of Zebedee, and 
the full application of the inferences which follow. The first edition, though 
nominally a revision of Meyer, was practically an independent work, and 
has stood for ten years as the most thorough and trustworthy commentary 
on the Apocalypse at our command. It may be said at once that the new 
edition presents in nearly every aspect a decided advance upon the previous 
one. Of the things which have happened in the interval the two which 
seem to have been most significant for Bousset are the various confirma- 
tions which have been adduced in support of de Boor’s Papias-fragment, 
and the brief but pregnant essay of Johannes Weiss. The former has led 
to the entire rewriting of the section of the introduction bearing on the 
authorship. The new material for judgment is already familiar, and has 
recently been skilfully marshaled afresh by Professor Burkitt. Bousset sets 
it out with great clearness, and draws certain far-reaching conclusions. 
** All points to the inference that John in the Presbyter-fragment of Irenaeus 
is ‘John the presbyter’ of Papias; the second and third epistles of John form 
the bridge from the Apocalypse to the gospel.” ‘John of the Apocalypse 
cannot be identified with the apostle and the son of Zebedee, but was 
another John of high repute in Asia Minor.” And he is probably the same 
as the presbyter of Papias, the unnamed, long-lived disciple of the twenty- 
first chapter of the gospel, the “‘presbyter” of the epistles, the “‘witness” of 
the Fourth Gospel, and finally the teacher of Polycarp mentioned by 
Irenaeus in the letter to Florinus. 

It will be seen at once that this represents a definite acceptance of the 
new theory as to the authorship which has not before been reached by any 
commentator on the book; and the fact that Bousset has thrown the weight 
of his authority into the scale in favor of the early date for the death of the 
son of Zebedee will be felt in all subsequent discussion. That which has 
been felt as an objection by certain English scholars—viz., the considerable 
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amount of second-century testimony to the son of Zebedee as the author— 
gives Bousset little pause. He answers that the confusion between the two 
Johns, the apostle and the presbyter, began soon after the close of the 
Johannine writings, and spread rapidly; and he appeals to the correspond- 
ing confusion between Philip the apostle and Philip the evangelist; also 
to the silence of Polycrates and other authorities as to the presence of the 
apostle at Ephesus. 

On other matters, including the date, Bousset adheres pretty completely 
to the views adopted in his first edition. But the whole work has under- 
gone thorough revision, and every page bears witness to the care with which 
the writer has weighed the arguments of Weiss and others. The ultimate 
point at issue between them is one of the greatest interest for the valuation 
of the book. It amounts to this: Granted that two hands have been at 
work, which of them, the earlier or the later, is to be regarded as the truly 
creative or formative influence, so as to deserve the title of author? Bous- 
set, ascribing a little more both of making and of shaping to the second, calls 
him the author, and dates the work in the early nineties; Weiss regards 
this as the hand rather of an editor, and, ascribing a good deal more both 
of contents and of coherence to the work as it reached his hand, would call 
the earlier of the two the author, and find the bulk of the book in a Chris- 
tian apocalypse of the time of Vespasian. We cannot say that Bousset has 
convinced us that the first three chapters are necessarily late and due to 
“the last hand.” And if they are seen to belong to the other large sections 
of the book which either may or must have an earlier date assigned to them, 
the arguments for assigning a Vespasianic date to at least the first edition 
of the Apocalypse will continue to gather force. Bousset’s new addition 
marks a distinct advance over even his own first edition in the direction of 
sober and convincing exegesis; but a comparison between the two is so 
instructive that we should not care to be without either. 

C. ANDERSON ScoTT 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 


Albert Rivaud has presented two excellent studies in philosophy. 
The first? considers the problem of becoming as found in Greek philosophy, 
and its relation to our modern notion of matter. By means of a historical 
analysis of Greek thought from the dawn of culture until Theophrastus, 


t Le probléme du devenir et la notion de la matiére dans la philosophie grecque 
depuis les origines jusqu’a Theophraste. Par Albert Rivaud. 1 vol. Paris: Alcan, 
1906. viii+488 pages. Fr. 7.50. 
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it aims to prove that our conception of matter was unknown to the Greeks, 
though it was sometimes approached, and that its place was taken by the 
notion of becoming or change. The data upon which such a study must 
rest confessedly involve much of hypothesis; yet the author has made 
critical use of current literature and has justified his positions in valuable 
notes. He regards the Greek myth as presenting the elements of Greek 
science; it is an attempt to rationalize the idea of change. All that science 
could do was to complete the process with the aid of observation and logic. 
The rise of logic among the Eleatic philosophers; the various attempts 
to reconcile reason and experience on a theory of atoms or elements; 
the efforts of the Sophists, at the very head of whom our author places Zeno 
and Melissus, either to insist on the continuity of change or else to deny 
it entirely; the influence of medical science on the concept of body; the 
endeavor to state the order of change by some rational concept such as 
geometrical form, together with the notions of a hierarchy of forms and 
of a periodic return—all are carefully traced. But, ‘‘no term is met 
which can exactly correspond to our word ‘matter.’ . . . . None defines 
the permanent substance, resisting and solid reality which subsists under 
phenomena.” Such is the result of a critical examination of the vocab- 
ulary of physics up to Plato. There are, of course, many things that 
point toward a theory of matter, such as generation and decay, metamor- 
phoses, religious conceptions of the body as the tomb of the soul, logical 
conceptions of being, and the medical notion of matter. The contribu- 
tion of Plato and Aristotle was merely in the direction of giving coherence 
and unity to existent theories. Plato has no word equivalent to “matter.” 
In fact, all Platonic physics is myth, for science arises in sensation and 
opinion. The suggestion is made that the Timaeus is capable of intelli- 
gent interpretation if xwpa be regarded as the theater where becoming 
takes place. The real problem of Plato is that of the participation of 
phases of disorder in order. The latter belongs properly only to the realm 
of ideas. The solution is, in the end, effected by a world-soul. Plato is 
the first to present a concept of nature. Aristotle follows Platonism. Mat- 
ter is still becoming, even though it be regarded at times as a substratum. 
Matter is dynamic, and this force or power which is matter produces 
change in a definite order and unites being and becoming. Perfect being 
has no becoming, but everything else belongs to nature which is teleo- 
logical. Each thing in the process of becoming realizes a form. What that 
form may be can be learned only from experience and induction. Real 
being consists, therefore, in a complex of matter (becoming) and form. 
In any primitive sense matter is an unknowable, negating everything of 
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reality; it is indeterminate, changing, disordered. Becoming is found 
somewhere between opposing qualities, so that matter would be the center 
of all oppositions and is a logical substratum rather than a reality in any 
true sense. To the visibility of Platonic body Aristotle adds tangibility. 
His teleology alone saves Aristotle from a thoroughgoing materialism. 
In the hands of his commentators only his method was conserved, and a 
more modern concept of matter was substituted. 

The second study? deals with the Spinozistic notions of essence and 
existence. The method is historical, successively dealing in chronologi- 
cal order with the various writings of Spinoza. All texts referred to are 
cited in the notes and, in connection with the index, form a desirable 
glossary of Spinoza’s works. In the vast field of bibliography use has 
purposely been made only of the most recent works. The aim of the 
author has been to assemble and interpret the texts in Spinoza relative 
to the distinction of essence and existence. Such a task necessarily touches 
upon every point of Spinoza’s philosophy, because of the centrality of 
the problem of being in his thinking. He both distinguishes essence 
from existence and confounds them. Yet in God alone does he regard 
essence and existence as identical. This is the justification for the onto- 
logical argument. Everywhere else the ideal and the real are distinct, 
so that the Spinozistic pantheism is not monistic. God is the immediate 
cause of essence and the mediate cause of existence. All true knowledge 
is of essence, but we know essence only through God. Eternity, and 
consequently immortality, belongs only to essence. God is necessary 
essence. He does not exist in time, but in eternity. He has no true 
perception nor thought. Spinoza uses the same expressions to describe 
both essences and existences. This implies the reality of the world of 
sense. Yet at other times he contrasts essence and existence. A similar 
contradiction is found in his conception of God as immobile, yet as pro- 
ducing or causing essences. All modes of extension are united under 
the concept of Facies totius universi, and those of thought by the Jntel- 
lectus infinitus. Man isa microcosm. Each human intellect is a reduced 
copy of the universal intellect. Its essence is the divine intellect itself. 
Yet the fact that the body is perishable suggests a duality. As a matter 
of fact, however, consciousness of eternity is derived only through fulness 
of the sensuous life. God is found within, at the depth of the human 
soul. The result of our author’s study is the conviction that it is a supreme 
interest in human immortality that leads Spinoza to confound existence 

2 Les notions d’essence et d’existence dans la philosophie de Spinoza. Par Albert 
Rivaud. 1 vol. Paris: Alcan, 1906. viii+216 pages. Fr. 3.75. 
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and essence in God, and very frequently in inferior beings who do not 
know how to live the life eternal, while he distinguishes them only in man. 

The value of these two works for the theologian is not insignificant. 
The first contains a treatment of a historical phase of the problem of 
reality that must be taken into account in a scientific formulation of the 
sensible universe. Such a formulation is a necessary introduction to 
theology. The importance and worth of a careful analysis of the Spino- 
zistic philosophy with reference to its fundamental concepts does not need 
elaboration. No modern thinker, and least of all in the theological field, 
can escape a reckoning with it. 

A small pamphlet’ discusses interestingly the relation of Schiller to 
religion. Schiller never made religion one of his themes. He has no 
great religious characters. Problems such as soul-gropings after truth, 
nature in a narrow sense, the circle of childhood, the relation of man and 
woman, folk-study, did not enter his thought. Culture and thought were 
the only avenues of religion left open to him; hence religion was merely 
a derivative. Jesus’ personality meant nothing to him. God was idea. 
Ethics displaced religion. Culture and reflection were the sole sources 
of his religious coloring. His idealism is akin to religion, but is not reli- 
gion. God, faith, feeling, obedience, hope, lack personal meaning. Art 
and morality are united against religion rather than uniting with it into 
a perfect whole. 

The posthumous volume of Shields’s Philosophia ultima‘ contains 
essays on ‘‘The Scientific Problems of Religion” and ‘‘The Christian 
Evidences of the Physical and Psychical Sciences.” It is forty-five years 
since the publication of Shields’s first essay, and nearly thirty since that 
essay was expanded into a larger work. This work, in turn, was repub- 
lished in the present-day form. The first volume appeared in 1888, and 
the second in 1889. The author was intent upon establishing the harmony 
of science and religion on philosophic principles, in this way securing a 
philosophia ultima. Modern thought has passed beyond phases of Dr. 
Shields’s problem. In the field of apologetics, for instance, he believes 
that ‘‘the great works of Paley and Butler with their acknowledged defects 

. are not likely to be very soon supplanted.” Comte, Hegel, and 
Hamilton are his philosophic adversaries. In theology he is a conserva- 
tive, and in epistemology a naive realist. His real interest lies in the 


3 Schillers Stellung zur Religion. Von Adolph Schmitthenner. Berlin: Schwet- 
schke, 1905. 32 pages. M. 0.50. 

4 Philosophia ultima; or, Science of the Sciences. Vol. III. By Charles Wood- 
ruff Shields. New York: Scribner, 1905. lIxxviii+228 pages. $3. 
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fact that he attempted, in the second volume of his work, a classification 
of the sciences which he urges as historical, logical, and practical. Reli- 
gion he regards as the metaphysical complement of the sciences. In its 
day the author’s doctrine was looked at askance because he suggested 
the fallibility of dogmas supposed to be based on Scripture. His pro- 
gramme for his work was never completed, nor does the present volume 
advance it toward completion. In a sense it is supplementary. Any 
who are curious may glean the essence of the former volumes, with some 
modern emendations, in the brief statement prefixed to this. The bulk 
of the work is taken up with extolling Butler, condemning Strauss, and 
presenting a scientific argument for religion. To our author the Bible 
‘cannot but be infallible and inerrant, the very Word of God;” “‘it is 
only our human interpretation that is fallible and errant.” He welcomes 
criticism that recognizes this canon. The practiced reader will recognize 
the result. The Bible is a source, not only of religion, but also of scientific 
teaching. 

The biography of Dr. Shields which the volume contains is interesting 
as throwing light on the life of the writer, and as giving the motive for his 
work. Thought, however, is advancing so rapidly that this volume seems 
like a voice from the past. 


WILLIAM THEODORE PAULLIN 
GREEN Bay, WIs. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Under the above title Professor Gwatkin presents to the public his 
Gifford Lectures of 1904 and 1905.' He deals with his subject in a com- 
prehensive manner, seeking in the first series to bring out the contribution 
which natural theology makes to our knowledge of God, and in the second 
to sum up the salient contributions of history. 

In the apologetical task the author starts with the argument for the 
possibility of a revelation of God. 

If there is a God—a personal Being above us and not below us—I think we 
may take it as possible that he may have something to reveal; and then, if he is 
able to reveal it, if he may be supposed willing to do so, and if man is able to re- 
ceive it—on these four conditions revelation is possible, and the question whether 
or how far there is a revelation in such or such facts is simply a question of 
evidence. 

This sentence gives a very good idea of the method employed in the first 
series of lectures. Dealing first with the supposition of the existence of 

1 The Knowledge of God. By Henry Melvill Gwatkin. 2 vols. New York: 
Scribner, 1906. Vol. I, 308 pages; Vol. EI, 330 pages. $3.75 net. 
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a God, the author points out that whatever tells us that God is informs us 
at the same time of what he is; that is, in the facts which convince us of 
his existence we have a revelation of his character. The existence of God 
cannot be demonstrated, since the “postulate of his existence is the neces- 
sary postulate of every argument instead of the logical conclusion of one 
argument;” but the virtual universality of religion, the influence of things 
upon each other, the moral necessity for a deeper reading of causation 
than science gives, the explanation of matter, life, and conscience, make 
belief in God very rational and convincing. 

If we turn to the realm of nature, we find evidence of an “eternal person 
indefinitely great in power and intellect.” And if we give up the idea of 
sundry special adaptations and deal with the laws of development itself, 
we may still employ the design argument to express the wisdom and power 
of God in nature. But a more adequate revelation of God is found in man, 
in the harmony of his conscience with his will. Further, it is here that we 
learn that sympathy and trust, the application of the feelings of the heart 
as well as the intellect, are essential to obtain the revelation conveyed in a 
person. So that, if God is a person, we must assume a personal relation to 
him. 

In addition to this revelation of God, natural theology can determine in 
advance, from a study of the needs of man and the character of God, the 
peculiar nature of any special revelation which might be given by God to 
man. Such a revelation might arise from the fact of sin; it would have 
some quality of mediation necessary to remove sin; it would be a practical, 
serious, and moral revelation. Natural theology may also deal with such 
terms as “inspiration,” prophecy,” and “miracle,” and one chapter is 
devoted to the examination of them in the first series. 

In the second series of lectures Professor Gwatkin shows how in the 
sphere of religion knowledge of God has actually developed along the lines 
which he marked out in natural theology. Omitting the oriental religions 
of China, India, and Egypt, and passing rapidly over the primitive religions 
and the religion of Greece, he proceeds to sketch the salient features of the 
knowledge of God as they have emerged in the long historical development 
of the Hebrew and Christian religion. 

In both its apologetic and its historical task this work is conservative 
and follows in the beaten paths of the traditional methods. In the philo- 
sophical thought one is reminded at times of Professor Campbell Fraser, 
to whom the author acknowledges indebtedness, though one misses the 
philosophic spirit and breadth and the dignity of expression that character- 
ize the latter. On the historical side Professor Gwatkin is more at home, 
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though one cannot escape here the feeling of special pleading which does 
injustice to many facts and persons of history. Take, for example, such 
statements as these: 

The gospel makes no outward acts unconditionally binding, but the two 

sacraments ordained by Christ himself. All further institutions and ordinances 
are ordained by men, and may for some cause be changed by men without dis- 
loyalty to Christ. . . . . Personal infallibility is a tenable theory in the case of 
Jesus of Nazareth, because Christians believe him without sin 
prima facie inference is evident that Jesus claimed to be the Son of God in the 
full Christian sense. 
But, did Christ make the sacraments “unconditionally binding,” or did 
the church? If he did, where, in principle, is the freedom of the gospel 
and its superiority to Judaism? Is the sinlessness of Christ a proved fact 
of history or a dogma of the church? Even as historical fact does it carry 
with it the infallibility of Jesus? If so where, again, is the freedom of the 
gospel? The last statement does injustice to biblical history, and we are 
not surprised that later Athanasius is represented as standing on biblical 
ground, while Arius is denied religious or philosophical or exegetical founda- 
tion. 

The same looseness of expression and of thought characterizes his 
apologetic work. For instance, the supposition of God is regarded as a 
theory like the law of gravitation, but, since it is a “final theory,” it cannot, 
like the latter, be subject to change. But if the business of a theory is to 
explain facts and unify them, it must be modified by the facts to which it 
gives meaning and unity; and a final theory—that is, one which seeks to unify 
universals—is subject to the same law of change. Otherwise it is useless; 
for it is not being used in actual life. Again: “If all things are not inde- 
pendent of each other, they must all (including ourselves) be dependent on 
something else.” But why not regard them as interdependent? And if 
not, then must we not extend the causal relation ad infinitum ? 

In the design argument Professor Gwatkin strips off all the conditions 
that give rise to the origination and realization of a human design or plan, 
and then claims that the analogy holds when applied to God. But if one 
maintains this form of argument, must one not take with it the conception 
of God which it involves ? 

In Christian Theism and Spiritual Monism we have a very readable 
book.?, Mr. Walker shows wide reading in science and philosophy, and 
states his position with clearness and force. On the principles of modern 


2 Christian Theism and Spiritual Monism. By W. L. Walker. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribner, 1906, 484 pages: $3 net. 
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science and of the idealistic philosophy he seeks to establish a form of monism 
consistent with the Christian thought of God. He starts with the familiar 
idealistic argument that the existence of science or of knowledge implies 
the uniformity or rationality of nature—a rational universe—one that has 
a “‘ Divine Mind as its source or producing Power.” 

The causal principle demands such a conception to explain the existence 
of reason within ourselves and in nature. The reasonableness of such a 
position becomes even clearer when one considers such terms as “matter,” 
“mind,” “energy,” and “life” as science regards them today. For the 
scientific thought of matter is today that of electrons in motion; energy 
is the ‘manifestation of motion.”» ‘Thus what we have from all these terms 
is the conception of motion in which some “ power is manifested;” and it is 
easy to think of matter as the “expression of spirit.” Corroborating this are 
the tendencies in evolutionary theory today which make it easy for us to 
believe in evolution by a rational power. The best example of evolution is 
that controlled by the conscious selective purpose of man himself, and in 
nature we must think that the process is controlled by a reason outside of 
man. And, since it is irrational to think of anything in the process which 
was not already in the source, we are led back to a rational, eternal God, 
a “‘God who must be Absolute Reality in himself apart from the developing 
creation,” who is “Infinite, Unlimited, Unconditioned, Perfect Being,” and 


yet who “‘has conditioned himself in our world and is realizing himself in 
finite forms.” 


What we have here is evolution within limits. ‘The world is the scene 
of an evolution, but it cannot be the evolution of God.” But just what is 
the relation of God to the world, or of God as he is in himself to God as he 
has conditioned himself in our world and is realizing himself in finite forms ? 
If God is unconditioned and perfect in himself, why does he undertake to 
condition himself and realize himself in finite forms? If God in himself is 
reality complete and apart from our world with its history and struggle, 
then the latter is pure illusion, and it is a problem to account even for the 
illusion. But if the processes of our world are real, if human knowledge 
and morality and goodness have value, then they must be included in reality 
itself, and reality must be evolving. Moreover, if the princple of causation 
arises within experience to account for the different elements in experience, 
it is a question if it is justifiable to apply it to explain experience itself. 

Mr. Walcott has published a thesis,3 which he submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Columbia for the degree of doctor of philosophy. It is a historical 


3 Kantian and Lutheran Elements in Ritschl’s Conception of God. By Gregory 
Dexter Walcott. New York: Columbia University, 1904. 121 pages. 
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study written in an impartial spirit, and forms a genuine contribution to the 
literature of the Ritschlian movement. In the first two chapters the author 
points out the essential elements both in Luther’s and in Kant’s conception 
of God, while the last two chapters deal with the conception of Ritschl and 
of its relation to these thinkers. Mr. Walcott regards Ritschl’s primary 
interest the religious and historical one, and believes that his conception of 
God was formed largely from a study of the New Testament writings and 
from the religious teaching of Luther. Even his doctrine of the value- 
judgment goes back on the religious side to Luther’s doctrine of faith. 
On the other hand, Ritschl was a thorough student of philosophy, influenced 
strongly by neoKantianism, and either directly or indirectly his value- 
judgment shows Kantian influence. This may have come, however, 
through Lotze, whose theory of knowledge Ritschl accepted. The position 
taken by Mr. Walcott in regard to Ritschl is similar to that of the reviewer 
in two recent articles in this Journal upon the metaphysical and religious 
presuppositions of Ritschl. We cannot quite agree with the mild and quali- 
fied criticism that Ritschl failed to “emphasize morality as an attribute of 
God.” He may not make a clear distinction between the moral and the 
religious, or his statement of the distinction may not be tenable; but 
it is precisely the ethical attributes of the character of God which his theology 
makes prominent, and it seems to me it is just his type of theology that 
leaves place for the advancing conceptions of morality to be idealized in 
its conception of God. 


W. C. KeErRsTEAD 
Woopstock, N. B. 


STUDIES OF ALLEGED MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL 


These three volumes are connected in that they deal with phases of 
the pathology of religion, with sides of the religious life which are more or 
less outré and, in different degrees, under the ban of suspicion of the Chris- 
tian world at large. The faith-healing of Dr. Dowie and the other-world 
communications of Dr. Funk were anticipated by the cures through incu- 
bation and the oracles of which Miss Hamilton treats. 


t John Alexander Dowie and the Christian Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion. 
By Rolvix Harlan. With an Introductory Preface by Franklin Johnson, Evansville, 
Wis.: Published by the Author, 1906. xiv+204 pages. $1.25. 

The Psychic Riddle. By Isaac K. Funk, New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1907. 
viii+ 243 pages. $r. 

Incubation; or, The Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian Churches. 
By Mary Hamilton, St. Andrews, Scotland: Henderson, 1906. 223 pages. 
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A historical study of a movement like that of the Christian Catholic 
church in Zion and of a life like that of its founder, such as this volume by 
Mr. Harlan embodies, is of permanent value for the science of religion. It 
has to do with elusive mental and religious phenomena, upon which more 
light is sought precisely because they are of the pathological order. Most 
movements like that of Dowie rise and disappear before they can be regis- 
tered in permanent form, and should be photographed, so to speak, on the 
wing. The comparatively recent works of Professors Coe and James 
reveal how important is now deemed an understanding of those drifts of 
thought which appear in the exceptional currents of religion. It is there- 
fore so much to the good to have the contemporary material here put 
together by Mr. Harlan that criticism of form, arrangement, and typog- 
raphy is disarmed. Some may see in Dr. Dowie’s life a repetition of those 
religious experiences which, beginning in sincerity, however mistaken, lead 
on to the point when that greatest of tests, success, shows the subject dete- 
riorating till imposture and bluster furnish the only means of thriving. 
Certainly the movement illustrates what becomes of a structure reared on 
vicious exegesis and distorted views of the Bible, of early Christianity, and 
of modern science. Why may we not have a like study of Koreshanity ? 

Dr. Funk’s work is a continuation of his Widow’s Mite (New York, 
1904), and registers what the author considers further evidence in support 
of the actuality of communications from the spirit-world. It is doubtful 
whether great cogency is added by this contribution, especially in view both 
of the fulness of Dr. Myers’ Human Personality (New York, 1903), and 
of the doubt as to the supposed communications of Dr. Hodgson from the 
other side. Dr. Funk believes that “‘intelligences foreign to us . . . . can 
and do communicate through the physical sense-organs with those ... . 
who are living in the flesh,” but denies that these intelligences “‘identify 
themselves as those who once lived in the flesh.” It would have been a 
knock-down blow for the unbelievers if Dr. Hodgson could have so com- 
municated with his former associates in the work of psychical research that 
identification of his continuing personality was made undeniable. Dr. 
Funk honestly shows that this has not been done. He further complicates 
the matter by showing a conflict of testimony on the part of these “‘intelli- 
gences;” for instance, about the planet Mars, which involves either that 
some of them are competent liars, practical jokers, or (Dr. Funk quotes 
the opinion, p. 206) obsessed by evil spirits! Dr. Funk lightens the book 
by many jokes and by some humor which is of a Scotch character. For 
one thing, his sincerity shines out, and he refuses to allow an apology by a 
zealous defender which would compromise his intellectual honesty. 
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Incubation, as defined by Miss Hamilton, is the practice of sleeping 
in a temple or church for the purpose of receiving a cure from some malady, 
mental or physical, and it may in certain cases be vicarious. The present 
study takes account of materials dating from the fifth pre-Christian century 
and continuing with hardly a break down to 1906. It notes the connection 
of the practice with the earlier and well-known custom of visiting a shrine 
to secure information from the deity by vision or dream induced by sleeping 
in the place. It then follows the practice employed for purposes of healing, 
as registered in inscriptions and literature in the cults of Asklepios at various 
centers, of Amphiaros, Trophonios, Dionysos, and of Isis and Serapis. 
The transference of the custom to Christians prior to the extinction of 
heathenism is then shown, and the practice followed at the shrines of Saints 
Cosmas and Damian, Therapon, Thekla, Michael, Cyrus and John, Julian, 
and others. The account closes with notes of the present practice in the 
Greek and Roman Catholic communions. The evidence is dispassion- 
ately given and sanely treated. The operation of suggestion and auto- 
suggestion, subjects too little understood and too little employed in investi- 
gations in comparative religion, is discussed. Incidentally much evidence 
usable for other topics is adduced. The study is by a Carnegie Trust 
scholar, and is a worthy first-fruit of Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions in this 
direction. The subject is practically new (cf. L. Deubner’s De incubatione, 


Leipzig, 1900), and the volume is a welcome addition as a suggestive guide 

in one of the by-paths of comparative religion. The typography is good, 

the paper excellent, the binding substantial, and a serviceable index is 

furnished. Gro. W. GILMORE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





